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PROLOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  LEWI  S. 

<J*HR  OUGH  the  wide  trails  of  life , in  ev'ry  trade , 
What  numbers  toil  with  faculties  decay'd? 

Worn  out , yet  eager , in  the  race  they  run , 

And  never  learn — » when  proper  to  have  done. 

What  need  of  proofs  ? Ev'n  Authors  do  the  fame , 
And  rather  than  defift , decline  in  fame. 

Like  Gamefters  thrive  at  firft ; then  bolder  grow , 

And  hazard  all  upon  one  deftp' rate  throwr 

This  truth  to  feel perhaps  too  much , inclin'd ', 

Our  Bard , long  hackney' d,  trembles  there  behind, , 

Left  he  Jhould prove another  vanish'd  mind. 

Long  has  his  play  lain  hid , fuppr efts' d by  fears , 

Beyond  the  critics  rule,  above  nine  years! 

And  now  he  comes,  ' tis  the  plain  ftmple  truth. 

This  night  to  anfwer  for  his  fins  of  youth  % 

The  piece,  you'll  fay,  jhould  now  perfection  bear ; 

But  who  can  reach  it  after  all  his  care  ? 
lie  paints  no  monfters  for  ill-judg'd  applaufe : 

Life  he  has  view'd and  from  that  fource  he  draws . 
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PROLOGUE. 


Here  are  no  fools > the  Drama's  ftandingjeft  ! 

And  Welchmen  now,  North-Britons  too  may  reftx 
Hibernia’s  sons  Jhall  here  excite  no  wonder , 

Nor  pall.  St.  Patrick  bluft  to  hear  them  blunder . 

By  other  arts  he  Jlrives  your  tafte  to  hit , 

Some  plot,  fome  character ; he  hopes  3 Jome  wit. 

And  if  this  piece pould  pleafe  you  like  the  paft  ; 

Ye  Brother  Bards ! forgive  him : 'tis  his  laft . 

Loft  are  the  friends  who  lent  their  aid  before  \ 
Roscius  retires , and  Barry  is  no  more. 

Harmonious  Barry  ! with  what  varied  art 
His  grief  rage 3 tendernefs  a fail'd  the  heart  ? 

Of  plaintive  Otway  now  no  more  the  boaft  ! 

And  Shakespeare  grieves  for  his  Othello  loft. 

Oft  on  this  fpot  the  tuneful f wan  expir'd , 

V/arbling  his  grief ; you  liften'd  and  admir'd. 

'T was  then  but  fancied  woe ; now  ev'ry  Mufe , 

Her  lyre  unftrungy  with  tears  his  urn  bedews. 

From  this  night's  fcenes  e'n  W oodward  too  is  fled \ ^ 
Stretch'd  by  pale  ficknefs  on  his  languid  bed , 

Nor  can  Thalia  raifs  her  favouriteV  * head.  j 

* Mr.  Woodward  was  to  have  played  the  part  of  Dash- 
would:  in  his  laft  illnefs  he  lamented  to  the  Author,  that  he 
could  not  clofe  his  theatrical  life  with  that  character : he  died 
a few  weeks  after  the  play  appeared  ; for  years  the  life  of  the 
comic  feene,  and  in  his  end  regretted  as  a worthy  and  an  honeft 
man. 


For 
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For  them  our  Author  lov'd,  the  tale  to  weave ; 

He  feels  their  lofs , and  now  he  takes  his  leave  \ 

Sees  new  performers  in  Juccefftcn  fpring, 

And  hopes  new  poets  will  expand  their  wing . 

Beneath  your  fmile  his  leaf  of  laurel  grew  ; 

Gladly  he'd  keep  it ; for  'twas  giv'n  by  you-. 

But  if  too  weak  his  art y if  wild  his  aimy 
On  favours  paft  he  builds  no  idle  claim . 

Fo  you  once  more  he  boldly  dares  to  trujl ; 

Hear,  and  pronounce  \ he  knows  you  will  be  juft. 


\ 
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Know  your  own  Mind. 

ACT  the  FIRST. 

Scene,  the  Houfe  of  Sir  John  Millamour. 
Enter  Sir  John,  and  Bygrove. 

Bygrove. 

WHY  then  I’d  marry  again,  and  difinherit 
him. 

Sir  John. 

Brother  Bygrove,  you  think  too  feverely  in  thefe 
matters. 

Bygrove. 

Severely,  Sir  John  ? If  I had  a mind  that  my  fon 
fliould  marry,  why  fhould  not  he  do  as  I would  have 
him  ? 

Sir  John. 

Allowance  muft  be  made  for  inclination:  The 

fuccefs  of  our  children  depends  upon  the  manner,  in 
which  we  fet  them  out  in  the  world.  They  are  like 
bowls  which,  if  deliverd  out  of  hand  with  a due  re- 
gard to  their  bias,  our  aim  is  anfwer’d  ! if  otherwife, 
they  are  fhort  or  wide  of  the  mark  in  view,  or  per- 
haps rufh  wildly  out  of  the  green. 
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Bygrove. 

Well  argued,  truly ! he  that  lhould  obey  is  to 
judge  for  himfelf,  and  you  that  are  his  governor,  are 
to  be  directed  by  him. 

Sir  John-. 

Why  he  is  chiefly  interefted  in  the  end,  and  the 
choice  of  the  means  may  be  fairly  left  to  him- 
felf. I can’t  but  be  tender  of  George ; a plant  of  my 
own  rearing,  and  the  tree  will  hereafter  be  known  by 
its  fruit. 

Bygrove. 

It  is  a tree  that  will  bear  nothing  without  grafting ; 
and  if  I could  not  inoculate  what  will  make  it  thrive 
and  flourilh,  it  lhould  not  incumber  a foot  of  my  land. 

Sir  John. 

Your  fy-ftem,  and  mine,  differ  widely,  Brother  By' 
grove.  My  fon  is  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  under* 
it  ending,  and  I a father  of  mild  authority. 

Bygrove. 

Authority ! — your  fon’s  word  is  a law  to  you. 
Now  there  is  my  young  gracelefs  ; he  is  in  the  army, 
and  why  ? Becaufe  I chofe  it.  I had  a mind  he 
lhould  ferve ; and  fo  he  went  to  be  (hot  at.  No  argu- 
ing with  me.  If  1 fee  any  thing  wrong,  I accoft  him 
diredtly : Look  ye,  Sir,  do  you  think  to  go  on  in 
this  fafnion  ? Not  during  my  life,  I promife  you  : 

I will  acknowledge  you  no  longer  than  you  prove 
worthy ; and  if  you  can’t  difcern  what  is  befitting 

you* 
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you,  I at  lead  will  judge  what  is  proper  on  my 
part. 

Sir  John. 

Well,  George  and  I have  lived  together  as  friends. 
From  a boy,  I endeavoured  to  fubjefr  him  rather  to 
his  reafon,  than  his  fears.  If  any  little  irregularity 
happened,  he  was  no  fooner  fenfible  of  it,  than  his 
cheek  coloured,  and  the  blufh  of  youth  not  only 
looked  decent,  but  expreifed  an  ingenuous,  and 
well-difpofed  mind. 

Bygrove. 

But  the  confequence  of  all  this  ? Has  he  a fettled 
opinion  ? a fixed  principle  for  a moment  ? He  is 
grown  up  in  caprice ; his  judgment  has  not  vigour 
to  be  decifive  upon  the  mereft  trifle  ; he  is  diftra&edf 
by  little  things,  and  of  courfe  is  perifhing  by  little 
and  little* 

Sir  John. 

Oh!  no;  all  from  a goodcaufe;  his  knowledge 
of  life  occafions  quick  refleclion  : quick  reflec- 
tion fhews  things  in  a variety  of  lights.  I am  not 
angry.  He  will  fettle  in  the  world ; you  will  fee 
him  married  before  long. 

Bygrove. 

In  what  a variety  of  lights  his  wife  will  appear  to 
him ! 


Sir  John. 

I beg  your  pardon,  for  a moment.  I fee  a perfon 
there*  Charles,  Charles,  this  way. 


Enter 


io  KNOW  YOUR  OWN  MIND; 

Enter  Charles. 

Sir  John. 

Well,  Charles,  what  is  he  about? 

Charles. 

Very  bufy,  Sir,  a thoufand  things  in  hand; 
Bygrove. 

And  all  at  the  fame  time,  i’ll  warrant. 

Charles. 

We  have  a deal  to  employ  us,  Sin 
Sir  John. 

Have  you  founded  him  in  regard  to  what  I men" 
tioned  laft  night  ? 


Charles. 

That’s  what  I wanted  to  tell  your  Honour.  Laft 
night.  Sit,  as  he  was  going  to  bed,  I touch’d  upon 
the  fubjedl;  dropt  a hint  or  two,  that  it  is  now  time  to 
think  of  raifing  heirs  to  himfelf ; enlarged  upon  the 
comforts  of  matrimony,  and  1 think  with  no  fmall 
degree  of  eloquence. 

i 

Bygrove. 

The  fellow  is  laughing  at  you.- 
Sir  John. 

Well,  and  how  ? What  effect  ? 


Charles. 
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Charles. 

A very  vifible  effett,  Sir.  This  morning  early, 
my  mader  rings  his  bell.  Charles,  fays  he,  I have 
been  confidering  what  you  faid  lad  night : I fhall 
pay  a vifit  to  the  young  ladies,  and,  I believe,  I fhall 
marry  one  of  them. 


Sir  John. 

There,  Mr.  Bygrove  ; I am  for  ever  obliged  to 

you,  Charles.  Well,  go  on. 

/ , < • 

Charles* 

I fly  immediately  to  get  him  his  things  to  drefs, 
and  return  in  an  indant.  Charles,  fays  he,  then  tofled 
himfelf  back  in  his  chair,  beat  the  ground  with  his 
heel,  and  fell  a reading.  Won’t  your  Honour 
get  ready  to  vifit  the  young  ladies  ? — The  ladies  ? 
what  ladies,  you  blockhead  ? — Lady  Bell,  and  Lady 
Jane,  your  Honour,  Mrs.  Bromley’s  handfome 
nieces.  Po  ! you’re  a numfkull,  fays  he,  with  an 
oblique  kind  of  afmile  ; dretched  his  arms,  yawned, 
talked  to  himfelf,  and  bade  me  go  about  my 'bu- 
ll nefs. 

Bygrove. 

I knew  it  would  end  fo.  There  is  not  a crane- 
neck  carriage  in  town  can  give  a fhort  turn  with 
him.  He  will  continue  going  on  from  one  thing  to 
another,  and  end  in  nothing  at  lad. 

Sir  John. 

This  is  provoking.  Any  bod)  with  him  this 
morning  ? 


Charles* 
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Charles. 

He  has  had  a power  of  people  with  him,  Sir— -A 
CommifTion-broker,  to  fell  him  a company  in  a 
marching  regiment;  the  Mayor  of  a borough,  about  a 
feat  in  Parliament.  And  there  are  feveral  with  him 
now.  Sir.  There  is  Sir  Harry  Love  wit,  and- 

Bvgrove, 

Aye  ! Sir  Harry  ! I am  glad  he  is  of  age,  and  that 
I am  no  longer  his  guardian.  He  has  not  had  a new 
idea  in  his  head  lince  he  was  five  years  old,  and  yet 
the  blockhead  affedts  to  be  lively.  He  runs  after 
wits,  who  do  nothing  but  laugh  at  him.1  Pie  repeats 
feraps  and  fentences ; all  memory  and  no  under- 
flanding ; a mere  retailer  of  what  falls  from  other 
people,  and  with  that  flock  he  fets  up  for  a wit. 

Char  les. 

Pie  is  with  my  mailer,  Sir;  and  there  is  Mr.  Mal- 

vil,  and  Mr.  Dalh would,  and — ( bell  rings ) He 

rings,  Sir : you  will  pardon  me  ; I mull  be  gone.  Sir, 

[Exit. 


By  6 rove. 

And  that  fellow,  Dafhwould  ; he  is  the  ruin  of 
your  fon,  and  of  poor  Sir  Harry  into  the  bargain. 
He  is  the  Merry  Andrew  of  the  town  : honour  has 
no  refiraint  upon  him ; truth  he  lets  at  nought,  and 
friendfhip  he  is  ever  ready  to  facrifice  to  a joke. 

Sir  Joh>j. 

Po ! mere  innocent  pleafantry.  Dafhwould  has 
no  harm  in  him. 


By- 
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By  GROVE. 

No  harm  in  him  ? I grant  yon  the  fellow  has  a 
quick  fenfe  of  the  ridiculous,  and  draws  a character 
with  a lucky  hit.  But  every  thing  is  diftorted  by 
him.  He  has  wit  to  ridicule  you  ; invention  to 
frame  a ftory  of  you  ; humour  to  help  it  about,  and 
when  he  has  fet  the  town  a laughing,  he  puts  on  a 
familiar  air,  and  fhakes  you  by  the  hand. 

Enter  Sir  Harry,  laughing  violently . 

Sir  Harry. 

Oh  ! ho  ! ho  ! I (hall  certainly  expire  one  day,  in 
^ fit  of  laughing, 

Sir  John. 

What's  the  matter,  Sir  Harry  ? 

Bygrove. 

What  fool's  errand  brings  him  hither  ? 

\ 

Sir  Harry. 

That  fellow,  Dalh  would,  will  be  the  death  of  me. 
The  very  fpirit  of  whim,  wit,  humour,  and  raillery 
poiiefs  him. 


Bygrove. 

Ay  ! wit  and  humour  for  the  meridian  of  your  un- 
demanding. 


Sir  Harry. 

By  the  {hade  of  Rablais,  he  is  the  moE  entertain- 
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in g creature  ! He  has  played  off  fuch  a fire-work  of* 
wit.  I’ll  tell  you  what  he  laid  this  moment. 

By  GROVE, 

No,  Sir,  no  ; if  you  are  a pedlar  in  fmart  layings, 
and  brilk  repartees,  we  don’t  defire  you  to  unpack 
for  us. 


Sir  Harry, 

A plague  on  him  for  an  agreeable  devil  ! And 
then  the  rogue  has  fo  much  eafe. 

Bygrove. 

Yes,  the  eafe  of  an  executioner.  He  puts  all  to 
death,  without  remorfe.  He  laughs  at  every  thing, 
as  if  Heaven  intended  to  make  it’s  own  work  ridicu- 
lous. He  has  no  relifh  for  beauty,  natural  or  moral. 
He  is  in  love  with  deformity,  and  never  better 
pleafed,  than  when  he  has  moft  reafon  to  find 
fault. 

Sir  Harry. 

There  is  a picture  of  as  harfh  features  as  any  In. 
Dafhwould’s  whole  collection. 

Bygrove. 

But  the  picture  is  true.  No  exaggeration  in  it. 

Sir  Harry. 

He  gave  us  a miniature  of  you,  this  morning,  my 
dear  guardian,  and  you  fnall  have  it.  Daily would 

has  made  a difcovery.  Sir  John.  What  reafon  do 
you  think  he  gives  for  Mr.  Bygrove’s  railing  for  ever 
at  your  Ton’s  mconftancy  of  temper  ? 
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Bygrove. 

Ay,  now  ! now  ! 


Sir  Harry. 

You  pofitively  fhall  hear  it.  Mr.  Bygrove’s  de^ 
fires  being  all  rufted  to  a point,  looking  directly  to- 
ward the  land  of  matrimony — 

Bygrove. 

Matrimony  ! now  gild  the  pill  with  humour,  an 
down  it  goes. 


Sir  Harry. 

Dalhwould  has  found  you  out.  Mr.  Bygrove’s 
defires  being  all  collected  and  fixed  on  matrimony, 
he  rails  at  the  variety  of  my  friend  Millamour’s 
whimfies,  like  Sir  George  Bumper,  with  chalkfcones 
on  his  knuckles,  as  big  as  nutmegs,  hobbling  along 
and  thanking  Doftor  Le  Fevre  that  he  has  no  flnall 
humours  flying  about  him. 

Sir  John. 

That’s  a difcovery  indeed. 

Bygrove. 

Sir  John,  can  you  mind  what  fuch  a fellow  as 
pa fh would  fays  ? Every  thing  that  pafles  through 
the  medium  of  his  fancy  appears  deformed,  as  the 
ftraiteft  ftick  looks  crooked  in  troubled  water. 

Sir  Harry. 

Well  dafhed  out,  upon  my  foul,  with  tolerable 
fpleen,  and  fome  vivacity. 

By- 
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Bygrove. 

Po  ! — if  you  had  taken  my  advice.  Sir  Harry,  and 
renounced  his  acquaintance  long  ago,  you  had  been 
now  a young  man  coming  into  life,  with  fome  pro- 
mife  of  a chara£ter,  Continue  in  difhpation,  Sir, 
For  my  part,  it  is  a rule  with  me,  neither  to  give,  nor 
take  a joke. 

Sir  Harry, 

Flo  ! ho  ! ho  ! a pleafant  rule,  positively — ho  ! 
ho  1 ho  ! Dafhwould  fhall  have  it  this  moment ; do 
you  take  the  confequence  ; and  in  the  mean  time  HI 
leave  you  to  the  pradtife  of  your  Social  humour. 

[Exit. 

Bygrove, 

It  is  fuch  coxcombs  as  that  butterfly,  that  encou- 
rage him  to  fix  his  pafquinades  upon  every  man’s 

character.  Matrimony! -a  licentious -No, 

Sir  John,  I ftill  cherifh  the  memory  of  your  filter ; 
flie  was  the  belt  of  wives  : Tdeath  interrupted  again 

by  that No,  it’s  my  friend,  Malvil ; he  is  a man 

of  true  value. 

Sir  John. 

Dafhwould  fays  he  is  a compound  of  falfe  charity, 
and  real  malice. 

By  GROVE. 

And  it  is  enough  for  you  that  Dafhwould  fays  it. 
Malvil  is  a man  of  honour,  Sir  ; and  an  enemy  to  all 
Scandal,  though  wit  prove  a palateable  ingredient  in 
the  poifon. 

Enter 
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Enter  Malvil. 

Malvil. 

Intolerable  ! there  is  no  being  fafe  where  he  is.  A 
licentious  railer  ! All  truth,  all  morality  facrinced  to 
a jell : nothing  facred  from  his  buffoonery. 

Bygrove. 

I told  you.  Sir  John,  how  it  is. 

Malvil. 

Oh  ! fuch  indifcriminate  fatire  ! 

Bygrove. 

Yes,  the  fellow  runs  a muck,  and  nothing  efcapcs 
him. 

Malvil. 

There  is  no  enduring  it.  Ridicule  is  a very  un- 
fair weapon,  Mr.  Bygrove : it  is  by  no  means  the 
teft  of  truth.  Sir  John. 

Sir  John. 

Nay,  but  you  are  too  grave  about  this  matter. 

Malvil. 

Too  grave  ! Shall  he  wantonly  ftab  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  neighbour,  and  then  tell  you  it  was  in 
jeil  ? For  my  part,  I had  rather  throw  a veil  over 
the  infirmities  of  my  friend,  than  feek  a malicious 
pleafure  in  the  detection.  That’s  my  way  of  think- 
ing. 
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Sir  John. 

I fancy  you  are  right.  This  fon  of  mine  does  fo 
perplex  me.  (walks  afide) 

Malvil. 

Pray,  Mr.  Bygrove,  give  me  leave.  I am  forry 
to  hear  certain  whifpers  about  a friend  of  ours. 

Bygrove. 

About  whom  ? the  widow,  Mrs.  Bromley  ? 

Malvil. 

Oh ! no,  no  ; I have  a great  refpeft  for  her  s 
though  I — Pray  don’t  you  think  die  throws  out  the 
lure  for  a young  hufoand  ? 

Bygrove. 

For  a hufband,  yes ; but  not  too  young  a one  : 
you  can  ferve  my  intereft  in  that  quarter. 

Malvil. 

I know  it : rely  upon  my  friendfhip.  But  have 
you  heard  nothing  of  an  eminent  Turkey  merchant  ? 

Bygrove. 

Mr.  Freeport  ? 

Malvil. 

I fay  nothing : I don’t  like  the  affair : have  you 
really  heard  nothing  ? 

Bygrove. 

Not  a fyllable. 


Mal- 
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Malvil. 

So  much  the  better  : though  it  is  fit  you  fnould 
be  put  on  your  guard.  Any  money  of  yours  in 
his  hands  ? 

Bygrove. 

Po  ! as  fafe  as  the  Bank. 

Malvil. 

I may  be  miftaken.  I hope  I am  : I was  in 
company,  the  other  night ; feveral  Members  of  Par- 
liament prefent ; they  did  not  fpeak  plainly ; hints 
and  inuendo’s  only ; you  won’t  let  it  go  any  fur- 
ther. His  feat  in  the  houfe,  they  all  agreed,  is 
perfectly  convenient  at  this  juncture.  I hope  the 

cloud  will  blow  over. -I  fhall  remember  you  with 

the  widow. 


Bygrove. 

One  good  turn  deferves  another:  I fhan’t  be 
unmindful  of  your  interefi:, 

Malvil. 

There,  now  you  hurt  me  : you  know  my  delica- 
cy: mull  friendship  never  a£t  a difinterefted  part? 
I efteem  you,  Mr.  Bygrove,  and  that’s  fufficient.  Sir 
John,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  the  man  who  bufies 
himfeif  about  other  people’s  affairs,  is  a pragmati- 
cal character,  and  Yery  dangerous  in  fociety. 

Bygrove, 

So  I have  been  telling  Sir  John.  But  to  laughat 
every  thing  is  the  fafhion  of  the  age.  A pleafant 
good-for-nothing  fellow  is  by  moft  people  preferred 
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to  modeft  merit.  A man  like  Dafhwould,  who 
runs  on So  ! here  comes  Scandal  in  folio. 

Enter  Dash  would. 

Dashwould. 

Sir  John,  I rejoice  to  fee  you.  Mr.  Bygrove,  I 
kifs  your  hand.  Malvil,  have  you  been  uneafy  for 
any  friend  fince  ? 

Malvil. 

Po  ! abfurd  ! ( walks  away ) 

Dashwould. 

I have  been  laughing  with  your  fon,  Sir  John. 
Pray,  have  I told  you  about  Sir  Richard  Doriland  ? 

Bygrove. 

You  may  fpare  him.  Sir,  he  is  a very  worthy  man. 
Dashwould. 

He  is  fo:  great  good  nature  about  him:  I love 
Sir  Richard.  You  know  he  was  divorced  from  his 
wife  5 a good  fine  woman,  but  an  invincible  ideot. 

Malvil. 

Look  ye  there  now,  Mr.  Bygrove  ! 

Bygrove, 

My  Lady  Doriland,  Sir,  was  always  counted^ 
very  fenfibie  woman. 

Dashwould. 

She  was  fo  ; with  too  much  fpirit  .to  be  ever  at 

eafe. 
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cafe,  and  a rage  for  pleafure,  that  broke  the  bubble, 
as  Hie  grafped  it.  She  fainted  away,  upon  hearing 
that  Mrs.  All-night  had  two  card  tables  more  than 
herfelf. 

Bygrove* 

Inveterate  malice  ! 

Dashwould. 

They  waged  war  a whole  winter,  for  the  honour 
of  having  the  greatefl  number  of  fools  thinking 
of  nothing  but  the  odd  trick.  Firft,  Mrs.  All- 
night  kept  Sundays  her  Ladylhip  did  the  fame : 
Mrs.  All-night  had  forty  tables  ; her  Lady- 
fhip  rofe  to  fifty.  Then  one  added,  then  t'other ; 
'till  every  room  in  the  houfe  was  cramm’d  like  the 
black  hole  at  Calcutta,  and  at  lafb,  upon  calling  up 
the  account,  Sir  Richard  fold  off  fifteen  hundred 
acres,  to  clear  incumbrances. 

Sir  John. 

Ridiculous  ! and  fo  they  parted  upon  this  ? 

Dashwould. 

Don't  you  know  the  hiflory  of  that  bufinefs  ? 

Malvil. 

Now  mark  him ; now. 

Dashwould. 

Tender  of  reputation,  Malvil ! — The  flory  is  well 
known.  She  was  detected  with — the  little  foreign 
Count — I call  him  the  Salamander — I faw  him  five 
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times  in  one  winter  upon  the  back  of  the  fire  at 
Bath,  for  cheating  at  cards. 

Malvii,. 

Go  on,  Sir,  abufe  every  body.  My  Lady  was 
perfe6tly  innocent.  I know  the  whole  affair : a 
mere  contrivance  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a divorce, 

DaSHWOULD. 

So  they  gave  out.  Sir  Richard  did  not  care  a 
nine-pin  for  her,  while  (he  was  his.  You  know  his 
way : he  defpifes  what  is  in  his  pofTefiion,  and  lan- 
guifhes  for  what  is  not.  Her  Ladyfhip  was  no 
fooner  married  to what’s  his  name  ?— His  fa- 

ther was  a footman,  and  Madam  Fortune,  who  every 
now  and  then  loves  a joke,  fent  him  to  the  Fad  In- 
dies, and  in  a few  years  brought  him  back  at  the 
head  of  half  a million,  for  the  jed’s  fake. 

Malvil. 

Mr.  Dafkwould,  upon  my  word,  Sir, Fami- 

lies to  be  run  down  in  this  manner  1 

Dashwopld. 

Mufhroon  was  his  name  : my  Lady  Doriland  was 
no  fooner  married  to  him,  but  up  to  his  eyes  Sir  Ri- 
chard was  in  love  with  her.  He  dreffed  at  her; 
fighed  at  her ; danced  at  her ; (he  is  now  libelled  in 
the  Commons,  and  Sir  Richard  has  a crim.  con . 
againd  him  in  the  King’s  Bench. 

Malvil. 

Pfhaw  ! I (hall  flay  no  longer  to  hear  this  drain 
of  defamation.  \Exit. 


Dash- 
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Dashwould. 

Malvil,  mult  you  leave  us  ? A pleafant  character 
this  fame  Mr.  Malvil. 

Bygrove. 

He  has  a proper  regard  for  his  friends,  Sir. 

Dashwould. 

Yes,  but  he  is  often  prefent  where  their  characters 
are  canvaffed,  and  is  anxious  about  whifpers  which 
nobody  has  heard.  He  knows  the  ufe  of  hypocrify 
better  than  a Court  Chaplain 

By  GROVE. 

There,  call  honefty  by  a burlefque  name,  and  fo 
pervert  every  thing, 

Dashwould, 

Things  are  more  perverted,  Mr.  Bygrove,  when 
fuch  men  as  Malvil  make  their  vices  do  their  work, 
under  a malk  of  goodnefs ; and  with  that  ftroke  we’ll 
difmifs  his  chara&er. 


Sir  John* 

Ay*  very  right ; my  brother  Bvgrove  has  a regard 
for  him,  and  fo  change  the  fubject.  My  fon,  Mr. 
Dafhwould,  what  does  he  intend  ? 


Dashwould. 

Up  to  the  eves  in  love  with  Lady  Bell,  and  deter- 
mined to  marry  her. 
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Sir  John. 

1 told  you  fo,  Mr.  Bygrove;  I told  you,  you 
would  foon  fee  him  fettled  in  the  world.  Mr.  Dafh- 
wouid,  I thank  you  ; I’ll  ftep  and  confirm  George  in 
his  refolution.  . [Exit . 


Daskwould. 

A good  natured  man,  Sir  John,  and  does  not  want 
credulity. 


Bygrove. 

Ay  ! there,  the  moment  his  back  is  turned* 
Daskwould. 

Gulliver’s  Travels  is  a true  hiftory  to  him.  His 
fon  has  ftrange  flights.  Firft,  he  v/as  to  be  a law- 
yer; bought  chambers  in  the  Temple,  eat  his  com- 
mons, and  was  called  to  the  bar.  Then  the  lav/  is  a 
damned  dry  municipal  ftudy ; the  army  is  fitter  for  a 
gentleman  ; and  as  he  was  going  to  the  War-office 
to  take,  out  his  commiffion,  he  faw  my  Lord  Chan- 
cellor’s coach  go  by ; in  an  inftant  back  to  the 
Temple,  and  no  fooner  there,  Cf  Po  ! pox  ! hang 
tr  the  law ; better  marry,  and  live  like  a gentle- 
cc  man.”  Now  marriage  is  a galling  yoke,  and  he 
does  not  know  what  he’ll  do.  He  calls  his  man, 
Charles  ; fends  him  away  ; walks  about  the  room, 
fits  down,  afks  a queftion ; thinks  of  fomething  elfe  ; 
talks  to  himfelf,  fings,  whiftles,  lively,  penfive,  plea- 
fant,  and  melancholy  in  an  inftant.  He  approves, 
finds  fault ; he  will,  he  will  not;  and  in  fnort,  the 
man  does  not  know  his  own  mind  for  half  a fecond. 
Here  comes  Sir  John. 


Enter 
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Enter  Sir  John. 

Dashwould. 

You  find  him  difpofed  to  marry.  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  John. 

I hope  fo ; he  wavers  a little ; but  ftill  I 

Bygrove. 

Po  ! I have  no  patience ; my  advice  has  been  all 
loft  upon  you.  I wdfh  it  may  end  well.  A good 
morning.  Sir  John,  {going) 

Dashwould. 

Mr.  Bygrove,  your’s  : Sir  John  will  defend  you 
in  your  abfence. 

Bygrove: 

If  you  will  forget  your  friends  in  their  abfence,  it 
is  the  greateft  favour  you  can  beftow  upon  them. 

[Exit, ' 

Dashwould. 

Did  I ever  tell  you  what  happened  to  him  laft 
fummer,  at  Tunbridge  ? 

Sir  John. 

Excufe  me  for  the  prefent.  This  light  young 
man  ! I muft  ftep,  and  talk  with  my  lawyer. 

Dashwould. 

I’ll  walk  part  of  the  way  with  you.  A ftrange 
medley  this  fame  Mr.  Bygrove  : with  fomething  like 

wit. 
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wit,  he  is  always  abufing  wit. You  muftknowy 

laft  fummer,  at  Tunbridge 

Sir  John. 

Another  time,  if  you  pleafe,  [Exit. 

Dashwould. 

The  ftory  is  worth  your  hearing : a partv  of  us 
dined  at  the  SulTex — (following  Sir  John) 

Enter  Charles. 

Charles. 

Mr.  Dafhwould  ! Mr.  Dafhwould  f 
Re-enter  Dashwould, 

Dashwould* 

What's  the  matter,  Charles  ? 

Charles. 

My  mailer  defires  you  won’t  go* 

Enter  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Harry. 

Hey  ! what  going  to  leave  us  ? 

Dashwould. 

Only  a ftep  with  Sir  John.  Strange  vagaries  in 
your  mailer’s  head,  Charles  ! — -Sir  Harry  ! going  to 
wait  upon  Mifs  Neville,  I fuppofe.  She  has  beauty, 
and  you  have  a heart. 


Sir 
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Sir  Harry. 

Pfhaw  ! there  you  wrong  me  now  ! Why  will 
you  ? 

Dashwould. 

Very  well ; he  it  fo  ; I can’t  fee  to  be  fure  ; but 
take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  marry  that  girl. 
Come,  I follow  you. 

Sir  Harry. 

I muft  not  part  with  you  : I had  rather  lofe  the 
whole  College  of  Phyficians.  [Exit. 

Dashwould. 

March  on.  Sir  Harry. ( turns  to  Charles ) Did 

you  ever  fee  fuch  a Baronet?  This  fellow,  Charles, 
is  as  ridiculous  himfelf  as  any  of  them.  [Exit. 

Charles. 

Now  have  I but  one  man  in  the  houfe,  and  he  wil^ 
be  fifty  different  men  in  a moment.  Hurry ! 
hurry  ! nothing  but  hurry  ! Get  me  this  ; get  me 
that ; get  me  t’other ; bring  me  the  blue  and  filverj 
fcoundrel  ! what  do  you  fetch  me  this  for  ? let  me 
have  the  brown  and  gold.  A poor  fervant  does  not 
know  which  way  to  turn  himfelf  in  this  houfe. 

Enter  Richard. 

Charles. 

Well,  Richard,  what  are  you  about  ? 


Ri- 
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Richard. 

Why  a man  in  a whirlwind  may  as  well  tell  what 
he  is  about.  Going  to  order  the  coachman  to  put 
up.  He  intends  to  change  his  drefs,  and  walk  to  the 
Temple.  [Exit. 

Charles. 

"What  does  he  mean  by  talking  of  the  Temple 
again  ? I hope  we  are  not  going  to  take  to  our  flu- 
dies  once  more.  I hate  the  law : there  is  not  a 

footman  in  the  Temple  has  a grain  of  tafle.  All 
mere  lawyers  ! They  have  not  an  idea  out  of  the 
profeflion. 


Enter  Robert. 

Robert. 

Richard ! Richard  ! where  is  he  gone  ? 

Charles. 

What’s  in  the  wind  now  ? 

Robert. 

The  wind’s  in  another  quarter.  He  has  been 
writing  verfes,  as  he  calls  them,  ever  fince  the  com- 
pany left  him.  He  has  torn  a quire  of  paper,  I be- 
lieve, and  now  he  wants  the  carriage  diredtly. 

[Exit. 

Charles. 

Run,  and  order  it.  I had  rather  be  a country  cu- 
rate, than  go  on  in  this  manner.  ( bell  rings) 
What  is  he  at  now  ? 


• Mil- 
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Millamour.  (within) 

Charles  :■  — who  anfwers  there  ? 

Charles. 

A y 5 now  for  the  old  work. 

Enter  Millamour, 

Millamour. 

Is  the  chariot  ready  ? 

Charles. 

At  the  door,  Sir. 

Millamour. 

Do  you  ftep  to  Mrs.  Bromley’s,  and perhaps 

it  would  be  better  to— No,  do  you  flep,  Charles, 

and- you  need  not  mind  it another  time  will 

do  as  well.  [Exit, 

Charles. 

There  again  now : this  is  the  way  from  morning 
to  night. 


Millamour.  '(entering) 

The  fooner,  the  better  : I promifed  Sir  John,  and 
I will  pay  this  vifit.  Lady  Bell  reigns  fovereign  of 
my  heart.  That  vivacity  of  mind  i “ Quick  as  her 
<c  eyes,  and  as  unfix’d  as  thofe.” 

Charles. 

She  is  by  far  preferable  to  her  filler,  your  Honour. 

Mil- 
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Millamour. 

Po ! you  are  illiterate  in  thefe  matters.  The 
fober  graces  of  Lady  Jane  ! — Lady  Bell  advances 
like  a conqueror,  and  demands  your  heart : JLady 
Jane  feems  unconfcious  of  her  charms,  and  yet  en- 
flaves  you  deeper. 

Charles. 

Which  of  them  does  your  Honour  think — 
Millamour. 

Which  of ’em,  Charles?  (reads  a fapcr) 

€C  I look’d,  and  I figh’d,  and  I wifh’d  I could  fpeak.’* 

Enter  Robert. 

Robert. 

Captain  Bygrove,  Sir. 

Millamour. 

That’s  unlucky.  I am  not  at  home  ; tell  him  I 
went  out  an  hour  ago. 

Enter  Captain  By  grove, 

Millamour. 

My  dear  Bygrove,  I longed  to  fee  you.  But  why 
that  penfive  air  ? Still  in  love,  I fuppofe. 

[ Exeunt  Charles  and  Egbert. 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

My  dear  Millamour,  you  have  guefled  it.  I am 
in  love,  and  I glory  in  my  chains. 


Mil- 
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Millamour. 

Shall  I tell  you  a fecret  ? I fufpedt  myfelf, 
plaguily.  Eyery  thing  is  riot  as  quiet  here  as  it 
ufed  to  be. 


Capt.  Bygrove, 

Indulge  the  happy  pafiion.  Let  wits  and  liber- 
tines fay  what  they  will ; there  is  no  true  happinefs, 
but  in  the  married  ftate. 

Millamour. 

Why  I have  thought  much  upon  the  fubje&  of 
late,  and  with  a certain  refinement,  I don’t  know  but 
a man  may  fafhion  a complying  girl  to  his  tafte  of 
happinefs.  Virtuous  himfelf,  he  confirms  her  in  her 
virtue ; conflant,  he  fecures  her  fidelity  : and  by 
continuing  the  lover,  inftead  of  commencing  the  ty- 
rant hufband,  he  wins  from  her  the  fweeteft  exertion 
of  tendernefs  and  love.  1 fhali  molt  pofitively  marry. 
Who  is  your  idol  ? My  dear  boy,  impart. 

Capt,  Bygrove. 

There  I beg  to  be  excufed.  You  know  my  fa- 
ther. I muft  not  prefume  to  think  for  myfeif.  I 
mult  contrive  fome  itratagem  to  make  him  propofe 
the  match.  Were  it  to  move  firft  from  me,  I fhould 
be  obliged  to  decamp  from  before  the  town  at  once. 

Millamour. 

I wiih  you  fuccefs.  My  refolution  is  taken,  and 
with  the  moft  amiable  of  her  fex.  She  romps  about 
the  room  like  one  of  the  Graces  ; and  deals  about 
her  wit  with  fuch  a happy  negligence- 
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Capt.  Bygrove. 

An  agreeable  portrait,  but  mine  is  the  very  re~ 
verfe.  That  equal  ferenity  in  all  her  ways  ! Wit  fhe. 
has,  but  without  oftentation  ; and  elegance  itfelf 
feems  the  pure  effedt  of  nature. 


Millamour.  (rfide) 

I don't  know  whether  that  is  not  the  true  character 
for  a wife.  And  pray,  what  progrefs  have  you  made 
in  her  affections  ? 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

Enough  to  convince  me  that  I am  not  quite  un- 
acceptable. My  dear  Millamour,  I had  rather  fold 
that  girl  in  my  arms,  than  kifs  his  Majefty’s  hand  for 
the  full  regiment  of  guards. 

Millamour. 

I am  a loft  man.  1 fhall  moft  pofitively  marry. 
We  will  wonder  at  each  others  felicity;  and  be  the 
envy  of  all  our  acquaintance. 

Enter  Dashwould. 

Daskwould. 

I am  as  good  as  my  word,  you  fee.  Moft  noble 
Captain,  your  father  was  here  this  morning.  A 
good  agreeable  old  gentleman,  and  about  as  pleafant 
as  a night  mare.  Millamour,  whom  do  you  think  I 
met  fince  I law  you  ? 

Millamour. 

Whom  ? 


Dash- 
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Dashwould. 

Our  friend  Beverley,  juft  imported  from  Paris,  per- 
fectly frenchified,  and  abuftng  every  thing  in  this 
country — £C  Oh  ! there  is  no  breathing  their  Eng- 
<c  lifh  atmofphere. — Roaft  beef  and  liberty  will  be 
cc  the  death  of  me.” 


MrLLAMOUR. 

Ha  ! ha  ! poor  Beverley  ! I faw  him,  laft  hum- 
mer, at  Paris,  dreffed  in  the  ftile  of  an  Englifh  fox- 
hunter  : he  fwore  there  was  not  a morfel  to  eat  in 
their  country ; kept  an  opera-finger  upon  beef- 
ftakes  and  oyfter  fauce  ; drove  to  his  villa  every  Sa- 
turday in  a phaeton,  and  returned  on  the  Monday* 
like  a young  buck,  juft  come  upon  town. 

Dashwould. 

He  has  done  his  country  great  honour  abroad. 

Bygrove. 

He  will  fettle  at  home  now  : he  is  going  to  be 
married* 


Dashw'ould* 

Yes,  I hear  he  is  in  love,  and  much  good  may  it 
do  him.  I wifh  I may  die,  if  I know  fo  ridiculous 

a thing  as  love. <c  My  life  ! My  foul ! ■ 

<c  Hybla  dwells  upon  her  lips  ; extafy  and  blifs  ! 
cc  blank  verfe  and  paftoral  nonlenfe  !”  In  a little 
time,  the  man  wonders  what  bewitched  him : an 
arm  chair  after  dinner,  and  a box  and  dice  till  five 
in  the  morning,  make  all  the  comforts  of  his  life. 


Vol,  IV, 
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Millamour. 

Very  true  ! Love  is  a ridiculous  pafllon  indeed. 


Capt.  Bygrove. 

Do  you  take  up  arms  againft  me  ? But  a mo- 
ment fince,  juft  as  you  came  in,  he  was  acknowledg- 
ing to  me 


Millamour. 

No,  not  I,  truly  ; I acknowledge  nothing.  Mar* 
riage  is  not  to  my  tafte,  I promife  you.  The  hand- 
fome  wife  ! — fhe  is  all  affectation ; routs,  drums, 
hurricanes,  and  intrigue ! 

Dashwould. 

And  the  ugly  1 fhe  makes  it  up  with  good  fenfe ; 
pronounces  upon  wit ; and  talks  you  dead  with 
maxims,  characters,  and  reflections, 

Millamour. 

And  the  woman  of  high  birth,  fne  produces  her 
pedigree,  as  her  patent  for  vice  and  folly.  cf  Seven’s 
the  main,”  and  away  goes  your  whole  fortune. 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

Mere  common  place. 

Dashwould, 

And  the  tender  maukin  ! fhe  doats  upon  you, 
€C  Don’t  drink  any  more,  my  dear  : you’ll  take  cold 
“ near  that  window,  my  love ; pray  don't  talk  fa 
s<  much ; you’ll  flurry  your  fpirits” — And  then 
kifles  you  before  company. 


Mil- 
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Millamour* 

And  the  Tick  madam  ! lhe  has  the  vapours,  and 

finds  that  fhe  has  nerves. <c  I wifh  I had  none.* 

— Cf  But  it  is  too  true  that  I have  nerves,  as 
fC  flight  as  fo  many  hairs.” 

Dashwould* 

Ha ! ha  ! the  whole  fex  is  divided  into  fo  many 
clafles  of  folly. 


Millamour. 

Right  ! fo  it  is.  Ha  ! ha ! ha  ! ( both  laugh ) 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

You  play  finely  into  one  another’s  hands* 
Millamour. 

Now  mark  the  champion  of  the  fex  ! 1 

l? 

Dashwould*  i 

I g- 

Yes;  he’ll  throw  down  the  gauntlet  for  ’em.J 


Capt.  Bygrove. 

Nay,  decide  it  your  own  way.  Since  you  won’t 
hear,  gentlemen,  there  is  a clear  fiage  for  you. 

’ [Exit* 


Dashwould. 

Fare  ye  well,  molt  noble  Captain.  A facetious 
companion  ! did  you  ever  hear  him  fay  any  thing? 

Millamour. 

He  is  in  for  it ; and  my  father  would  fain  reduce 
C 2 me 
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me  the  lame  condition  with  one  of  Mhs.  Bromley?s 
nieces.  A good  fine  woman,  Mrs,  Bromley  ! 

Dashwould. 

Bias  been  ! Were  fhe  now  to  rub  her  cheek  with 
a white  handkerchief,  her  rofes  and  lillies  would  go 
to  the  clear  ftarcher. 

Millamour. 

Ha  ! ha!  and  yet  fhe  fets  up  for  the  rival  of  her 
nieces. 


Dashwould. 

The  young  ladies  are  pretty  well  in  their  way  too. 
Lady  Bell  has  a brifk  volubility  of  nothing,  that  fhe 
plays  the  pretty  ideot  with  : and  Lady  Jane,  a fly 
piece  of  formality,  ready  to  go  poft  for  Scotland, 
with  the  firft  red-coat  that  afks  her  the  queftion. 
We  all  dine  at  the  Widow’s  to  day,  are  you  to  be 
with  us  ? 


Millamour. 

Yes,  to  meet  you  : the  party  will  be  diverting. 

Dashwould. 

Cbferve  old  Bygrove.  He  pronounces  with  ri- 
gour upon  the  conduct  of  others,  and  hopes  his  own 
follies  lie  concealed.  His  whole  ftruggle  is  to 
efcape  detection.  He  hoodwinks  himfelf,  and 
thinks  he  blinds  you.  Pofitive  and  dogmatical  in 
his  opinions,  yet  a dupe  to  the  defigns  of  others ; 
and  flattering  himfelf  that  a peevifh  and  cenforious 
fpirit  hid£s  every  defeat,  he  gives  you  the  full  ridi- 
cule of  his  character. 

Mil- 
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Millamour. 

I have  marked  him  before  now; 

Dashwould. 

Mark  him  with  the  widow  : you  will  fee  him 
fighing  for  his  deceafed  wife  and  Mrs.  Bromley’s 
charms  at  the  fame  time.  One  eye  fhall  weep  for 
the  dead,  and  the  other  ogle  the  living. 

MrLLAMOUR. 

Ha  ! ha ! And  then  Malvil  laying  fiege  to 

Mifs  Neville  ! 

Dashwould. 

Mifs  Neville  is  the  bed:  of  them.  Mrs.  Bromley 
has  taken  her  into  her  houfe,  as  a poor  relation, 
whom  fhe  pities  * and  her  pity  is  no  more  than  the 
Cruel  art  cf  tormenting  an  unhappy  dependant  upon 
her  generofity. 


Millamour. 

But  flie  has  generofity.  She  has  promifed  Mifs 
Neville  a fortune  of  five  thoufand  pounds. 

Dashwould. 

And  fo  the  hook  is  baited  for  Malvil.  The  widow 
flings  out  that  lhare,  to  counteract  Sir  Harry. 

Millamour. 

Sir  Harry ! 


Dashwould. 

Yes;  he  is  in  love  with  Mifs  Neville;  and  the 
C 3 bed 
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beft  of  the  dory  is,  he  is  afraid  I fhall  think  him  ri- 
diculous. If  I fay  the  word,  and  promife  not  to 
laugh  at  him,  he  breaks  his  mind  at  once.  Mifs 
Neville  fees  clearly  that  he  admires  her,  and  of 
courfe  will  never  liflcn  to  Malvil.  The  felf  inte- 
nded defigns  of  that  fellow  dial!  be  difappointed. 

Millamour. 

Admirable  ! thou  art  a whimfical  fellow.  Come, 
I attend  you.  A pleafant  group  they  are  all  together. 
It  is  as  you  fay, 

Our  paflicns  ficken,  and  our  pleafures  cloy ; 

A fool  to  laugh  at,  is  the  height  of  joy. 

[Exeunt^ 


End  of  the  FIRST  ACT. 
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ACT  the  SECOND. 

Scene  at  Mrs.  Bromley’.;. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bromley,  and  Mifs  Neville; 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

¥THY,  to  be  fure,  Neville,  there  is  fomethingin 
V what  you  fay  : one  is  fo  odd,  and  fo  I don’t 
know  how  in  a morning. 

Mifs  Neville. 

Certainly,  madam  , and  then  people  of  your  turn, 
whofe  wit  overflows  in  converfation,  are  liable  to  a 
wafte  of  fpirits,  and  the  alteration  appears  fooner  in 
them. 


Mrs.  Bromley. 

So  it  does : you  obferve  very  prettily  upon  things. 
Heigho  ! I am  as  faded  as  an  old  luteitring  to-day. 


Mifs  Nevi] 


,le. 


No  indeed,  madam,  you  look  very  tolerably,  con- 


fidenng 


Mrs.  Bromley.  ( aftde ) 

Confidering ! ihe  grow§  pert,  I think. 1 am 

glad  you  think  me  not  altogether  intolerable. 


Mifs  Nevi 


LLE. 


c 4 


Ma’am ! 
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Mrs.  Bromley. 

Tolerably  ! fhe  is  Lady  Bell’s  prime  agent.  ( afide ) 
Has  Sir  Harry  given  you  hopes  lately  ? 

Mifs  Neville. 

Sir  Harry  ! I really  don’t  underftand  why  he  is 
mentioned. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Do  )cu  think  it  will  be  a match  ? And  have  you 
made  up  your  quarrel  with  Lady  Bell  ? (fits  down) 

Mifs  Neville. 

The  fweetnefs  of  her  difpofltion  reconciles  every 
thing. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

And  is  Millamour  reconciled  to  Lady  Bell  ? 

Mifs  Neville. 

There  was  only  a flight  miltake,  which  I explained, 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Oh  ! you  explained  ? that  was  prudently  done  ; I 
am  glad  to  hear  this  : and  do  you  think  he  loves  her  ? 
Tell  me  ; tell  me  all.  Why  ? why  do  you  think  he 
loves  her? 

Mifs  Neville. 

He  cannot  be  infallible  of  her  merit ; and  the 
other  day  he  afked  me  if  you  were  likely  to  approve 
of  his  propofing  for  Lady  Bell. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Bromley. 

And  you  told  him. Well ! what  did  you 

tell  him  ? 


Mifs  Neville. 

That  you,  no  doubt,  would  be  ready  to  promote 
the  happinefs  of  fo  amiable  a young  lady. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

You  told  him  fo  ? (rifes,  and  walks  about)  And 
fo  you  are  turned  match-maker  : you  buiy  yourfclf 

in  my  family  ? Hey  ! Mrs.  Start-up  ! you 

are  dizened  out,  I think  : my  wardrobe  has  fupplied 
you. 

Mifs  Neville. 

Your  pardon,  ma’am:  I had  thefe  things  in  the 
country,  when  you  fil'd;  fhewed  fo  much  goodnefs  to 
me. 

Mrs.  Bromley, 

What  airs ! you  know  I hate  to  fee  creatures  give 
themfelves  airs.  Was  not  I obliged  to  provide  you 
with  every  thing  ? 

Mifs  Neville. 

You  have  been  very  kind  ; I always  acknowledge 

it. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Acknowledge  it ! Does  not  every  body  know  it  ? 

Mifs 
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Mifs  Neville. 

Yes,  ma’am,  I dare  fay  every  body  does  know  it. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

That’s  malicioufly  faid  : I can  fpy  a fneer  upon 
that  falfe  face.  Youfuppofe  I have  made  my  brags. 
That’s  what  lurks  in  your  ambiguous  meaning.  I de- 
ferve  it : deliver  me  from  poor  relations, 

Mifs  Neville.  ( cifide ) 

Nov/  the  florm  begins  ! I am  fure  I have  faid  no- 
thing to  offend  you.  I am  helplcfs,  it  is  true,  but 
your  relation,  and  by  that  tie  a gentlewoman  fcill. 

Mrs.  Eromley. 

I made  you  a gentlewoman.  Did  not  I take  you 
up  in  the  country,  where  yon  lived  in  the  parfonage- 
houle,  you,  and  your  filler,  with  no  other  company  to 
converle  with,  than  the  melancholy  tomb-flones, 
where  you  read  the  high  and  mighty  characters  of 
John  Hodge,  and  Deborah  his  wife  ? While  your 
father’s  miferable  horfe,  worn  to  a fhadowT  with  car- 
rying double  to  the  next  market- town,  limped  about, 
with  a dull  alms-begging  eye  in  queft  of  the 
wretched  fuflenance,  that  grew  thriftily  between  the 
graves  ? Did  not  i take  you  out  of  your  mifery  ? 

Mifs  Neville. 

You  did,  ma’am,  (in  a Joftened  tone ) 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Did  not  I bring  you  home  to  the  great  houfe  ? 
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Mifs  Neville. 

You  did,  ma’am  ! ( weeps  afide) 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

And  lam  finely  thanked  for  it.  Warm  the  fnake, 
and  it  will  turn  upon  you. 

Mifs  Neville. 

I cannot  bear  to  be  infulted  thus  ! {afide) 

Mrs,  Bromley. 

So  ! your  fpirit  is  humbled,  is  it  ? 

Mifs  Neville. 

Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  madam,  that  when 
people  of  fuperior  fortune,  whom  Providence  has  en- 
abled to  beftow  obligations,  claim  a right,  from  the 
favours  they  confer,  to  tyrannize  over  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a mind  in  diftrefs;  they  exercife  a cruelty 
more  barbarous  than  any  in  the  whole  hiilory  of  hu- 
man malice. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Is  this  your  gratitude  ? 

Mifs  Neville. 

I could  be  thankful  for  happinefs,  if  you  permitted 
me  to  enjoy  it : but  when  1 find  rnyfelf,  under  colour 
of  protection,  made  the  fport  of  every  fudden  whim ; 
I have  a fpirit,  madam,  that  can  difcinguifh  between 
real  benevolence,  and  the  pride  of  riches. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Bromley. 

O brave  ! that  is  your  fpirit ! 

Mils  Neville. 

A fpirit,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  would  rather, 
in  any  obfcure  corner,  fubmit  to  drudgery,  for  a 
Bender  pittance,  than  continue  to  be  an  unhappy 
fuLjed:,  for  cruelty  to  try  its  experiments  upon. 

( weeps ) 


Mrs.  Bromley. 

I fancy  I have  been  too  violent.  After  all  this 
fovver,  I muft  fweeten  her  a little.  Come,  dry  up 
your  tears : you  know  I am  good-natured  in  the 
main.  I am  only  jealous,  that  you  don’t  feem  to 
love  me. 

Mifs  Neville. 

W ere  that  left  to  my  own  heart,  every  principle 
there  would  attach  me  to  you.  But  to  be  dunned 
for  gratitude  ! — — 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

You  are  right ; the  obfervation  is  very  juft  : I am 

in  the  wrong. Come,  let  us  be  friends,  1 have  a 

great  regard  for  you,  Neville.  ( walks  afide ) The 
creature  fhouid  viiit  with  me,  only  Ihe  looks  fo 

well. How  ! did  not  I hear  Mr.  MalviFs  voice  ? 

yes,  it  is  he  ; I am  vifible  ; I am  at  home  j fhew  him 
in.  Walk  in,  Mr.  Malvil. 


Enter 
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Enter  Malvil. 

Malvil. 

To  a perfon  of  fentiment,  like  you,  madam,  a vific 
is  paid  with  pleafure. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

You  are  very  good  to  me.  Neville,  do  you  ftep 
and  bring  me  the  letter  that  lies  upon  my  table. 
( Exit  Mtfs  Neville ) I am  obliged  to  go  out  this 

morning,  (j miles  at  Malvil ) She  looks  mighty 

well : I have  been  fpeaking  for  you  : our  fcheme 
will  take.  Sir  Harry  will  not  be  able  to  rival  you : 
fhe  will  be  your  reward  for  all  your  fervices  to 
me. 


Malvil. 

Your  generofity  is  above  all  praife,  and  fo  I was 
faying  this  moment  to  Mr.  Bygrove : he  is  coming 
to  wait  on  you. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

That’s  unlucky  : I wanted  to  have  fome  talk  with 
you  : well,  have  you  feen  Millamour  ? 

Malvil. 

Yes,  and  I find  him  apt : I have  hopes  of  fucceed- 
in'g. 


Mrs.  Bromley. 

Hulh  ! — not  fo  loud  ! — you  think  me  mad,  I be- 
lieve. May  I hazard  myfelf  with  that  wild  man  ? 


Mal- 
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Malvil. 

Yonr  virtue  will  reclaim  him.  I have  a friendfhip 
for  Millamour,  and  that  is  my  reafon  for  counteradb- 
ing  the  defigns  of  my  friend  Bygrove. — Mr.  Bygrove 
has  defired  me  to  fpeak  favourably  of  him  to  your 
lady  Ih  ip. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Oh  ! but  he  kept  his  laft  wife  mew’d  up  in  the 
country ; I fhould  certainly  expire  in  the  country. 

Malvil* 

Why,  I can’t  fay  much  for  a country  life  : you  are 
perfedtly  right.  Rooks  and  crows  about  your  houfe; 
fox-hounds  in  full  cry  all  the  morning  ; the  country 
Yquires  as  noify  at  dinner  as  their  own  hounds  ; dis- 
putes about  the  game  ; commiflioners  of  turnpikes, 
juftices  of  the  peace,  and  pedigrees  of  horfes ; 

Oroonoko,  brother  to  White  Surry*  got  by  Brifk 
<c  Lightning,  his  dam  by  Bold  Thunder.” — That’s 
the  whole  of  their  conversation. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Deliver  me  ! it  would  be  the  death  of  me.  But 
don’t  tell  Mr.  By  grove  : arnufe  him  with  hopes. 

Malvil. 

He  is  a very  worthy  man.  I am  Sorry  to  fee  Some 
oddities  in  him ; but  that*  is  very  common  in  life. 
Vices  always  border  upon  virtues.  Dafhwould  fays, 
—-but  there  is  no  believing  his  (lander he  lays  Mr. 
Bygrove’s  Sorrow  for  his  deceafed  wife,  is  all  mere 
artifice,  to  weep  himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  an- 
other. But  I don’t  believe  it. 


Mrs* 
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Mrs.  Bromley. 

1 hear  him  coming.  Do  you  go  and  take  care  of 
your  intereft  with  Neville. 

Malvil. 

I obey  your  commands.  ( going ) 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

I jfhall  make  her  fortune  five  thoufand.  Be  furc 
you  fpeak  to  Millamour.  Go*  go ; fuccefs  attend  you. 

\Exit  Malvil. 


Enter  By  grove. 


Bygrove,  (bozving) 

Madam ! 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

This  attention  to  one  in  my  forlorn  ftate  is  fo  oblig- 
ing— 

Bygrove. 

It  is  a favour  on  your  part  to  receive  a loft,  de- 
jedted,  fprightlefs - 


Mrs.  Bromley. 

I admire  your  fenfibility,  Mr.  Bygrove.  That  ten- 
der look,  which  you  are  for  ever  cafting  back  to  a 
beloved,  but  irrecoverable  object,  fhews  fo  amiable 
a forrow  ! oh  ! there  is  fomething  exquifite  in  virtu- 
ous affe&ion. 


Enter 
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Enter  Mifs  Neville. 

Is  this  the  letter  you  want,  Madam  : (gives  it  her) 
Mrs.  Bromley. 

I thank  you,  Neville.  Yes,  there  is  a luxury  in 
hankering  after  a valuable  perlon,  who  has  been 
fnatched  away.  I have  found  a pleafing  indulgence 
in  contemplations  of  that  fort  j have  not  I,  Neville  ? 

Mifs  Neville. 

Ma’am ! 


Mrs.  Bromley* 

Ma’am  ! are  you  deaf?  Are  you  ftupid  ? I wTaS 
telling  Mr.  Bygrove,  what  a taking  I was  in,  when 
poor  dear  Mr.  Bromley  died. 

Mifs  Neville. 

I was  not  with  you  then,  Ma’am. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Was. not  with  me!  what  memories  fome  folks 
have  !^—  Go,  and  try  if  you  can  recover  your  memory: 
leave  the  room. 


Mifs  Neville. 

Ungenerous,  narrow  minded  woman  ! \Exih 
Mrs.  Bromley. 

Oh  ! you  little  know  what  a profufion  of  goodnefs 
I have  lavifhed  on  that  creature.  She  returns  it  all 
with  fullennefs,  with  ill-humour ; with  averkon.  She 
perfe&ly  remembers  the  affliction  I was  in,  when  I 
loft  the  befl  of  men. 
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Bygrove. 

I have  had  my  trials  too.  Heigho  ! 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

I beg  your  pardon  : I am  recalling  your  afflictions : 
you  (hould  not  give  way ; you  fhould  ftruggle  a 
little.  Heaven  knows  how  I have  ftruggled.  I 
have  appeared,  indeed,  with  an  air,  but  it  was  all 
ftruggling.  (looks,  and /miles)  I could  divert  you 
this  morning.  Do  you  know  that  your  Ton  is  in  love 
with  Lady  Jane  ? 


Bygrove. 

In  love  ! has  he  laid  any  thing  ? 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

I don't  know  as  to  that ; but  I can  fee  what  is 
working  in  his  heart.  He  is  above  flairs  now : I 
don’t  half  like  his  choice  : Lady  Bell  is  the  proper 

match  for  him,  and  her  fortune  is  the  befl.  An 
eflate,  you  know,  muft  come  to  her,  by  the  family 
fettlement.  You  fhould  direct  his  choice. 

ByGROVE* 

This  comes  of  his  prefuming  to  think  for  himfelf. 
Has  he  declared  himfelf? 

Mrs.  Bromley* 

I fancy  not ; but  he  hinted  fomething  to  me,  about 
a match  in  my  family. 

Bygrove.  ( looks  at  her , and /miles) 

Why,  a match  in  vour  family  has  diverted  me  of 
Vol.  IVr.  D ' late 
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late — Hcigho  ! — It  is  the  only  thing  that  has  enter- 
tained me  for  a Ions:  time. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

I have  had  my  fancies  too.  I fhould  like  to  talk 
further,  but  I am  engaged  abroad,  this  morning. 
Can  I fet  you  down  ? Will  you  truft  yourfelf  with 
me  ? 


Bygrove. 

You  encourage  a fmile.  Madam. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

We  fir  all  be  the  town  talk:  but  let  them  talk: 
what  need  we  mind  ? I will  juft  ftep  and  fav  a word  to 
Neville — You  fhould  not  be  too  folitary. 

By  grove. 

So  my  friends  tell  me. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

I fhall  be  with  you  in  a moment.  ( 'returns ) Do 
you  know  that  we  are  very  like  each  other  in  our 
tempers  ? After  all,  that  is  the  true  foundation  of 
iafting  friendfhips.  Poor,  dear  Mr.  Bromley  ! ( go - 
ing,  returns)  It  was  fimilitude  of  temper  brought  us 
together ; and  if  ever  I could  be  prevailed  upon 
again,  fimilitude  of  temper  muft  do  it.  Well,  you 
have  diverted  me  this  morning.  Plere  comes  your 
fon,  talk  to  him  now.  [Exit. 

Enter  Captain  Bygrove. 

Bygrove. 

Well,  Sir,  what  brings  you  to  this  houfe  .? 

Capt. 
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Capt.  Bygrove. 

A morning  viflt,  Sir  ^ merely  co  kill  half  an  hour. 

Bygrove. 

There  is  nothing  I hate  To  much  as  hypocrify.  I 
know  your  errand ; you  mu  ft  pretend  to  be  in  love. 

Capt.  Bygrove* 

I,  Sir! 

Bygrove. 

What  have  you  been  faying  to  Lady  Jane  ? I 
thought  I had  cautioned  you  againft  prefuming  to 
think  for  yourfelf. 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

You  have  been  very  kind  in  that  way. 

Bygrove* 

See  what  comes  of  your  friend  Millamour’s  being 
left  to  his  own  difcretion.  The  afs  in  the  fable,  di- 
vided in  his  choice,  and  Bill  doubting  on,  till  it  is 
too  late  to  refolve,  gives  but  a faint  image  of  him. 

Capt.  Bygrove* 

And  if  I,  Sir,  to  avoid  his  irrefolution 

Bygrove. 

You  are  in  the  oppohte  extreme:  he  thinks  too 
much,  and  never  decides.  You  never  think  at  all, 
and  fo  refolve  without  iudg-ement.  Take  the  advice 

J o 

of  your  friends  before  you  come  here  to  play  the  an- 
tic tricks  of  love  3 to  kneel,  cringe,  fawn,  flatter, 

D 2 and 
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and  make  yourfelf  ridiculous.  Do  you  know  enough 
of  the  world  to  judge  for  yourfelf  ? Can  you  tell  what 
they  are  all  doing  in  the  gay  fphere  of  life  ? The 
young  are  all  bred  up  under  the  veterans  of  vice  and 
folly.  They  fee  their  mothers  with  autumnal  faces, 
playing  the  agreeable,  and  forgeting  that  they  are  no 
longer  young.  The  men  are  advanced  beyond  all 
former  bounds,  and  the  women  prefs  clofe  after  them. 
A club  for  the  ladies  ! intrepidity  is  now  the  female 
charm : to  compleat  their  career,  there  is  nothing 
left  but  to  build  a turf  Coterie,  at  Newmarket,  and 

ride  their  own  matches,  over  the  four  mile  courfe. 

• \ 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

An  admirable  pi&ure.  Sir  Dalhwould  could  not 
colour  it  higher. 

Bygrove. 

Dafhwould  ! an  indifcriminate  railer!  I fpeak  for 
your  good,  and  remember,  I tell  you,  you  know  no- 
thing of  the  world.  After  all,  Sir  ; Lady  Bell  is  the 
perfon  1 wifh  to  fee  you  married  to ; — go,  and  pay 
your  addreiTes  to  her.  I will  fettle  that  matter  for 
you  : you  may  then  marry  the  perfon,  to  whom  you 
have  not  degraded  yourfelf,  by  pining,  fighing,  love 
verfes,  and  I know  not  what. 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

This  is  all  unaccountable  tome.  Sir.  If  you  will 
but  hear  me 


Enter  Malvil. 

Bygrove. 

No,  Sir,  no;  I won’t  allow  you  to  fetch  a (Ingle 
' figh. 
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figh,  till  I fay  the  word ; when  I give  leave,  you 
may  then  go  and  figh  till  your  heart  is  ready  to  break. 
I’ll  hear  no  more  ; noparlying  with  me.  Leave  the 
houfe,  this  moment. 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

I obey.  [Exit, 

+ Malvil. 

I interrupt  you. 

Bygrove. 

No,  no  i I am  glad  to  fee  you.  Well,  have  you 
had  any  opportunity  with  the  widow  ? 

Malvil. 

I have  ; fhe  furprizes  me  a little  : fhe  has  dropt  the 
mafk.  I did  not  think  (he  had  been  fo  eager  to 
marry.  We  had  fome  talk  about  you.  You  know 
my  heart : I am  always  true  to  my  friends  : I fee  but 
one  difficulty  : fhe  will  never  agree  to  live  in  the 
country. 

Bygrove. 

The  lover  need  not  difpute  that  point,  whatever 
the  hufband  may  do  hereafter. 

Malvil, 

Very  true ; and  befides,  though  I am  not  inclined, 
with  the  malicious  part  of  the  world,  to  fufpedl  her 
virtue,  yet  this  town  has  temptations.  It  grieves  me 
to  fee  the  ways  of  this  great  city ; fine  women  with- 
out principle  ; friends  without  fincerity  : marriages, 

D 3 to 
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to  day,  divorces  to-morrow;  whole  eflates  fet  upon 
the  call  of  a die ; mafquerades  without  wit  or  hu- 
mour ; new  comedies  that  make  you  cry,  and  trage- 
dies that  put  you  to  fieep:  It  grieves  me  to  fee  all 
this.  You  are  in  the  right  to  prefer  goodfenfe  and 
tranquility  in  the  country. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bromley,  and  Mifs  Neville. 
Mrs.  Bromley. 

I beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen.  Neville,  mind 
what  I fay  to  you  : don’t  let  thofe  giddy  girls  go  out 
in  my  .abfence;  to  walk  in  the  Green  Park,  or 
run  to  hideous  painters,  under  pretence  of  feeing 
odious  pidhires,  that  they  may  have  an  interview 
with  more  odious  originals.  Keep  them  at  home  ; I 
will  reward  your  pains.  Allans ,,  Mr.  Bygrove, 
( Exit  Bygrove.)  Come,  Mr.  Malvil. 

Malvil. 

•Had  not  I better  (lay,  and 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

No,  no;  come  now,  you  may  return  to  her. 

[Exit. 


Malvil.  (to  Mifs  Neville.) 
You  fee  that  I am  torn  from  you  ; 


return  as  foon  as  poflible. 


but  I fhall 
[Exit. 


Mifs  Neville. 

Tyrannical  woman!  fome  virtues  fhe  has;  but 
they  are  overshadowed  by  their  oppofite  qualities. 
Uer  love  of  pr(aife,  is  a grofs  appetite  of  flattery. 

She 
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She  oppreffies  with  kindnefs,  and  her  very  ci- 
vilities are  fure  to  be  difobliging.  Oh ! date  of  de- 
pendance ! for  mere  fupport,  to  be  fubjeCl  every 
hour  to  caprice  and  arrogance  ! — Is  it  pride  that 
makes  me  feel  with  this  fenfibillty  ? — No,  my  heart 
can  anfwer  it  is  not.  I can  bow  to  the  hand  that  re- 
lieves me;  but  I cannot  Hoop  to  the  fervile  office  of 
pampering  vanity  and  oflentation,  with  low  and 
fulfome  flattery.  What  does  Lady  Bell  mean  by 

talking  to  me  of  Sir  Harry  ? She  does  it 1 know 

her  goodnefs fhe  does  it  to  foften  affliction,  and, 

if  poffible,  divert  a mind,  depreffed  with  forrow. 
Sir  Harry  never  threw  awray  a thought  on  me.  He 
behaves,  indeed,  with  marked  civility ; but  I don’t 
know  what  to  think  of  him.  I mujt  not  afpire  too 
high  : no,  I have  no  pretenfions. 

Enter  Lady  Jane, 

Lady  Jane. 

Mifs  Neville,  I am  very  angry  with  you.  What 
is  the  matter.?  Has  any  thing  made  you  uneafy  ? 

Mifs  Neville. 

No;  I am  not  remarkable  for  high  fpirits,  you 
know. 


Lady  Jane. 

Why  would  not  you  give  us  your  company  ? How 
can  you  be  fo  crofs  ? That  filler  of  mine  is  the  ve- 
rieft  madcap  i 

Mifs  Neville. 

Lady  Bell  is  rather  lively  to  be  fure. 
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Lady  Jane. 

But  when  fhe  once  begins,  fhe  hazards  every 
thing,  and  talks  fometimes  like  a very  libertine. 

Mifs  Neville. 

The  overflowing  of  gaiety,  and  good  humour. 

Lady  Jane. 

I wifh  fhe  would  reflrain  herfelf  a little.  Madam 
La  Rouge  is  with  her  : lhe  has  the  fweeteft  Point 
eyes  ever  beheld.  I was  endeavouring  to  cheapen 
it,  but  Lady  Bell  was  fo  troublefome  ; fhe  called  me 
a thoufand  prudes,  and  will  have  it  that  nothing 
runs  in  my  head,  but  a lover. 

Mifs  Neville. 

I don’t  know  but  fhe  may  be  right.  We  are  apt 
to  deceive  ourfelves.  We  talk  of  vapours,  and  fid- 
gets, and  retirement,  but  it  is  often  artful,  fly,  in- 
fmuating  man,  that  lurks  at  the  bottom. 

Lady  Jane. 

Well,  I vow  you’ll  make  me  hate  you. 

Mifs  Neville. 

Has  Captain  Bygrove  made  no  difturbance  in  your 

heart  ? 

Lady  Jane. 

How  can  you  ? You  are  as  great  a plague  as  my 
fifter.  As  I live  and  breathe,  the  giddy  romp  is  com- 
ing. Y"ou  mult  take  my  part. 


Enter 
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Enter  Lady  Bell. 

Lady  Bell.  ( repeating ) 

Yes,  Fm  in  love , I own  it  now , 

And  Ccelia  has  undone  me ; 

And  yet , I /wear,  I can't  tell  how , 

The  pleafing  plague  ftole  on  me. 

What  would  T give  to  have  home  miferable  fwain 
talk  in  that  ftyle  of  me  ? fc  Belinda  has  undone 
me  ” charming  ! 


Mifs  Neville. 

A lively  imagination  is  a blefling,  and  you  are 
happy.  Lady  Bell. 


Lady  Bell. 

I am  fo  : but  then  I am  not  talked  of:  lam  lofing 
all  my  time. 


Lady  Jane. 

Why,  you  bold  creature  ! I hate  to  hear  you  talk 
with  fo  much  intrepidity. 

Lady  Bell. 

Prudery  ! my  dear  filler,  downright  prudery  ! I 
am  not  for  making  myfteries  of  what  all  the  world 
knows. 

Lady  Jane. 

And  hpw  do  I make  my  fieri  es  pray  ? 


Lady 
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Lady  Bell. 

Why,  you  confident  thing,  I’ll  prove  it  againft 
you. 

Lady  Jane. 

But  v/hat  ? what  ? what  will  you  prove  ? 

Lady  Bell. 

That  you  are  ready  to  jump  out  of  your  little 
wits  for  a hufiband,  my  demure,  fober  fitter.  Mifs 
Neville,  a poet  is  not  more  eager  for  the  fuccefs  of 
a new  comedy,  nor  one  of  his  brother  poets  more 
defirous  to  fee  it  fail,  than  that  girl  is  to  throw  her- 
felf  into  the  arms  of  a man. 

Lady  Jane, 

All  fcandal,  fitter. 

Lady  Bell. 

Mifs  Neville  fhall  be  judge. 

Lady  Jane, 

Your  ttory  is  m ere  invention. 

Lady  Bell. 

Was  there  ever  fuch  a wrangler  ? 

Lady  Jane. 

You’ll  not  makegood  your  words. 

Lady  Eell.  ('pats  her  hand) 

Hold  your  tongue,  Mifs,  will  you? 

Lady  Jane. 

Very  well,  go  on. 


Lady 
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Lady  Bell. 

Will  you  have  done  ? Now  mind.,  Mifs  Neville. 
She  does  not  want  to  be  married,  fhe  fays.  The 
other  night,  my  young  madam,  whofe  thoughts  are 
always  compofed  and  even,  went  to  deep  as  foon  as 
we  got  to  bed,  and  then  her  bufy  imagination  went  to 
work  with  all  the  vivacity  of  an  intriguing  chamber- 
maid. 


Lady  Jane. 

And  how  can  you  tell  that,  pray  ? 

Lady  Bell. 

Out  of  your  own  mouth  you  fhall  be  judged.  Mifs 
Neville,  die  talked  in  her  deep,  like  a beauty  in  a 
fide  box,  and  then  fell  a finging, 

No,  no  ; he  is  true , and  I believe  ; 

He  look'd,  he  figh'd,  he  can' t deceive  ; 

No,  no ; 1 have  conquer'd ; he  is  mine  ; 

My  heart  is  touch'd , and  I refign . 

Lady  Jane. 

Oh  ! you  fcurrilous  creature. 

Mifs  Neville. 

Fairly  caught.  Lady  Jane. 

Lady  Jane. 

All  odious  dander ; you  judge  of  me  by  yourfelfi 
Lady  Bell. 

I do  fo.  I mean  to  be  married,  and  am  frank 
enough  to  own  it.  But  you  may  let  “ concealment 

feed 
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feed  on  your  damafk  cheek.”  My  damafk  cheek,  I 
hope,  was  made  for  other  purpofes. 

Lady  Jane. 

Gracious  ! there  is  no  bearing  this,  What  a mad 
girl  you  are ! 


Lady  Bell. 

Not  in  the  lead:.  A natural  charader.  One  would 
not,  to  be  fure,  tell  a hideous  man  that  one  loves 
him  : but  when  one  has  encouraged  him  by  degrees, 
and  drawn  him  on,  like  a new  glove,  and  perhaps 
done, him  a mifchief  in  the  doing  it,  why  then  one 
would  draw  him  off  again,  and  may  be  afk  a pretty 
fellow  to  help  a body;  and  then  the  wretch  looks  fo 
piteous,  and  kneels  at  your  feet ; then  rifes  in  a 
jealous  fit.  “ I take  my  everlaffing  farewell ; never 
“ to  return;  no,  never;  what  to  her  ? who  encou- 
c£  raged  me  ? encouraged  him  ? who  promifed  ? 
fC  broke  her  promife  ? The  treacherous,  faithlefs, 

<c  dear,  deluding” then  returns  in  an  inftant; 

hands  dangling;  eyes  imploring ; tongue  faulteringi 
<e  Lady  Bell, — Lady  Bell — when  you  know  that  I 

<c  adore  you”- And  I burft  out  into  a fit  of 

laughter  in  his  face : oh  ! that's  my  joy,  my 

triumph,  my  fupreme  delight. 

Lady  Jane. 

And  is  not  there  a kind  of  cruelty  in  all  this  ? 

Lady  Bell. 

Oh  ! your  very  humble  fervant,  my  fweet  Lady 
Graveairs.  Cruelty  ! The  difference  between  you 
' and  me,  fifier,  is  this ; you  deny  your  love  to  your 
female  friends,  and  own  it  to  the  man ; now  I deny 

it 
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it  to  him,  but  among  ourfelves,  I fairly  own  that 
Mifs  Neville  is  not  more  impatient  to  be  married  to 
Sir  Elarry,  than  I to 

Mifs  Neville. 

Who,  I?  Spare  me,  I beg  of  you.  Why  Sir 
Harry  ? 

Lady  Jane. 

Now,  now,  your  turn  is  come.  Never  fpare  her, 
filler  ? 

Mifs  Neville. 

You  mu  ft  excufe  me,  I am  not  in  fpirits  for  all 
this  raillery,  {going) 

Lady  Jane. 

You  Ihan’t  leave  us. 

Mifs  Neville. 

Give  me  leave  ; I beg  you  will.  I’ll  go  and  talk 
to  Madam  La  Rouge.  Perhaps  I may  lucceed  for 
you.  [Exit. 


Lady  Jane. 

Well,  if  you  muft  go. — How  you  run  on,  lifter  ! 
And  are  you  really  in  love  ? 


Lady  Bell. 
Over  head  and  ears. 

Lady  Jane, 

With  whom  ? 


Lady 
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Lady  Bell. 

Not  with  Capt.  Bygrove:  how  alarmed  you  are  1 
With  Millamour,  filler. 

Lady  Jane. 

Fix  that  roving  temper,  if  you  can  ; he  will  be 
on  his  knees  to  you,  and  the  firft  pair  of  black  eyes 
that  enters  the  room  will  be  through  his  heart. 

Lady  Bell. 

As  to  that,  I give  myfelf  very  little  trouble  : but 
if  I could  once  catch  him  paying  his  adoration  to  me, 
my  aunt  Bromley  does  not  raife  and  fink  poor  Mifs 
Neville’s  fpirits  with  fuch  exquifite  fkill  in  the  art  of 
tormenting,  as  I fhould  his.  I Ihould  ufe  him  as  the 
men  do  their  punch  ; a little  more  fweet ; a little 
more  fower ; a little  more  fpirit ; more  acid  again  * 
then  perhaps  fay  it’s  good  for  nothing,  and  then, 
perhaps 

Lady  Jane* 

What  ? 


Lady  Bell. 

Sip  it  up  at  lad:,  as  you  would  do  at  firfl.  You 
wicked  girl,  how  could  you  afk  me  fuch  a qneftion  ? 
Law!  what  am  1 about:  I have  a thoufand  things 

to  do. 

Enter  Mifs  Neville,  and  Madam  La  Rouge. 
La  Rouge. 

Ah!  my  Lady  ! always  fo  gay j Englilh  climate 

no 
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no  effedt  upon  you.  De  manieres  de  Paris  for  all  de 
vorl.  En  verite , vous  eft  charmante . 

Lady  Bell. 

Oh ! Madam  La  Rouge,  you  fay  fuch  polite 
things  ; but  you  rob  me  of  all  my  money.  My  filler 
is  rich  : you  had  better  deal  with  her.  Sifter,  you’ll 
be  married  before  me.  (ftngs ) 

“ No,  no,  he  is  true,  and  I believe , &c.  [Exit. 

Lady  Jane. 

Was  ever  any  thing  fo  crazy  ? 

La  Rouge. 

It  is  all  vivacite ! and,  my  Lady,  you  have  ver 
great  wit  en  pariage ; vous  avez  les  graces  you  have 
de  grace  but  you  no  deal  vid  me. 

Lady  Jane. 

I fhall  call  at  your  houfe  in  Pall-mall.  Mifs  Ne- 
ville, you  joined  againft  me,  I am  very  angry  with 
you.  [Exit. 

La  Rouge. 

Mademoifelle,  I tell  you ; perfuade  my  Lady  to 
have  de  lace,  and  you  come  to  my  houfe,  me  give 
you  ver  pretty  prelent. 

Mifs  Neville. 

Oh!  you  have  a national  talent  for  applying  a 
little  bribery. 


La 
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La  Rouge. 

Diantre  ; ’tis  falfe  delicatefle.  You  not  know 
de  manieres  of  the  vorl. — Ah  ! Monfieur  Malvil ! 

Enter  Malvil, 

Malvil. 

Madam  La  Rouge.  I did  not  expedt  this  pleafure< 
La  Rouge. 

It  is  always  pleafure  to  fee  mes  amis ; to  fee  my 
friends ; and  I glad  to  fee  you  here  vid  de  Lady. 
You  have  ver  good  choice.  And  I can  tell  you, 
make  de  difpatch : you  have  rival. 


Malvil, 


Rival ! 


La  Rouge. 

You  not  know  ? Sir  Harry  have  tafle  as  well  as 
you.  Madamoifelle,  you  are  ver  great  favourite. 

Mifs  Neville. 

A favourite  ! keep  your  vivacity  for  fome  other 
fubjedt:  don  t make  me  the  town  talk. 

La  Rouge. 

It  is  ver  true:  He  come  to  my  houfe  in  Pall-mall, 
and  fay  ver  fine  ting  of  Madamoifelle  Neville,  and 
Monfieur  Dafhwould  praife  you  ver  much. 

Malvil.  (ajide) 

Ay,  his  malice  is  at  work. 


La 
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La  Rouge. 

Monfieur,  you  lofe  all  your  time — ( goes  to  him  and 
J peaks  low.)  You  wait  de  fortune  from  Madam  Brom- 
ley : Sir  Harry  vil  take  her  vidout  any  money  at  all. 
Vat  you  flow  for  ? 


Malvil. 

Are  the  apartments  kept  ready  at  your  houfe  ? 

La  Rouge. 

De  apartment  it  is  ready.  You  take  it  two,  tree 

week  ago,  and  pay  de  rent  for  noting 1 leave 

you  vid  de  lady  s and  I go  mind  mes  affaires.  Bon 
voyage.  [Exit. 

Malvil. 

I have  difengaged  myfelf,  to  have  the  honour  of 
attending  you. 

Mifs  Neville. 

Your  attention  is  thrown  away.  Did  not  I hear 
Mr.  Millamour’s  voice  ? 

MalviL* 

Yes ; he  came  with  me ; he  is  gone  into  the  next 
room  to  pay  his  compliments  to  Lady  Jane.  I am 
forry  to  fee  him  for  ever  diftra&ed  j always  refolving, 
and  yet  every  day  beginning  the  world  over  again. 
You  look  chagrin’d,  what  has  diflurb’d  you  ? 

Mifs  Neville. 

The  old  ilory  j Mrs.  Bromley’s  eternal  whims. 


Vol.  IV. 
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Malvil. 

She  is  not  fpoken  of  as  I could  wifh.  Good  na- 
tured  and  arrogant,  generous  and  cruel,  obliging  and 
oppreflive,  at  the  fame  time. 

Mifs  Neville. 

There  cannot,  furely,  be  a more  diftrefsful  fitua- 
tion  than  to  remain  under  daily  obligations,  and  yet 
not  be  able  to  efteem  our  benefaftrefs. 

Malvil. 

Your  delicacy  charms  me  : It  has  fixed  me  yours. 
I long  for  nothing  fo  much,  as  to  fee  you  out  of  her 
power.  They  have  a ftrange  report  about  town : 
people  will  be  talking : the  whifper  goes  that  Mr. 
Bygrove,  amidft  all  his  grief,  is  flily  in  a hurry  for 
another  wife.  Mrs.  Bromley  they  fay,  encourages 
him  $ and  at  the  fame  time  has  a defign  upon  my 
friend  Millamour. 

Mifs  Neville. 

The  world  is  not  always  wrong. 

Malvil. 

Malice  will  be  bufy  ; and  does  not  fpare  the  young 
ladies. 


Mifs  Neville. 

If  any  thing  is  faid  to  their  difadvantage,  believe 
me,  they  do  not  deferve  it. 

Malvil. 

I dare  fay  not : I don’t  think  they  are  too  forward. 

I am 
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I am  forry  to  fee,  in  one  of  the  papers,  to-day,  a 
charader  of  Sir  Harry*  not  at  all  favourable.  His 
little  follies,  his  whims,  and  caprices  one  does  not 
mind  : He  may  walk  in  Dafhwould’s  train  as  long  as 
he  pleafes  ; that  only  makes  him  ridiculous.  But  it 
grieves  me  to  hear  that  perfidy  ftains  his  charade  r, 
and,  as  I am  told,  the  worfc  of  perfidy  : the  ruin  of 
beauty  and  innocence,  is  his  ruling  pafiion. 

Mifs  Neville. 

This  is  very  odd  : fomebody  has  been  at  the  trou- 
ble of  fending  me  an  anonymous  letter  to  that  very  ef- 
Fed : and  why  to  me  ? I am  not  able  to  decypher. 

Malvil. 

I don’t  like  anonymous  letters.  In  general  they 
aim  at  mifchief,  but  this  perhaps,  is  meant  as  a cau- 
tion to  you  : it  muff  be  a friend  that  fent  it. 

Mifs  Neville. 

No  ; I can  guefs  the  quiver  from  whence  that  ar- 
row comes. 

Malvil. 

Dafh would,  perhaps  ? 

Mifs  Neville. 

I don’t  fay  that. 

Malvil. 

Nor  I ; I never  charge  any  body ; but  upon  recol- 
ledion,  the  letter  in  the  news-paper  is  imputed  to 
him.  Mrs.  Bromley,  I know,  has  no  opinion  of  Sir 
Harry,  His  defigns,  wTith  regard  to  you,  {he  does 

E 2 not 
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not  think  honourable.  My  heart  interefls  me  for 
yeu.  You  know  I am  all  hearr.  The  plan  which 

Mrs.  Bromley  has  propofed Hark  ! I think  I 

hear  Millamour  coming.  I’ll  follow  you  up  flairs. 

Mifs  Neville. 

Oh  ! Sir  ! you  have  frighten’d  me  out  of  my  wits. 

[Exit. 

Malvil. 

She  loves  Sir  Harry,  I fee  ; and  yet  flie  fhan’t  flip 
thro’  my  hands.  I can  fet  on  Mrs.  Bromley  to  lead 
her  a weary  life,  and  if  I can  prevail  upon  Millamour 
to  renounce  Lady  Bell,  and  marry  the  widow,  my 
bufmefs  is  done.  When  Mifs  Neville  is  heartily 
tormented  by  Mrs.  Bromley,  affli&ion  foftens  the 
mind,  and  I may  then  decoy  her  away,  and  Hand 
upon  terms  with  the  family.  But  Dafhwould’s  wit 
will  fly  about.  No  matter:  he  is  a fad  fcoundrel, 
and  does  not  mind  how  he  murders  reputations. 
So  ! here  comes  Millamour.  I muft  get  clear  of  him, 
and  talk  further  with  Mifs  Neville. 

Enter  Millamour. 

Millamour. 

From  this  moment  I blot  all  other  woman  from 
my  memory.  Malvil,  wifh  me  joy.  The  perplexity 
of  choice  is  now  at  an  end. 

Malvil. 

Why,  what  has  happen’d  ? 

Millamour. 

Lovely  Lady  Jane.  And  yield  her  charms,  of 

mind 
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mind  with  fweet  delay.” — I can’t  flay  to  tell  you 
now. 

Malvil. 

Nor  will  I flay  to  interrupt  your  raptures.  You 
know,  I wifh  you  fuccefs.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Bell. 

Lady  Bell.  ( reading ) 

Who  yields  too  foon,  mufl  loon  her  lover  lofe. 
Would  you  reflrain  him  long  ? then  long  refufe. 

Millamour.  ( looks  at  her , and  /miles.) 

There  is  fomething  commanding  in  that  air  of  vi- 
vacity. 

Lady  Bell.  ( reads') 

<€  Oft  at  your  door  let  him  for  entrance  wait. 
There  let  him 

How  ! Millamour  here ! how  could  you  furprize  me 
fo  ? You  hourid  thing  ! how  long  have  you  been 
here  ? 


Millamour. 

Been,  Madam  ? — I have  been — I have  been  in  the 
next  room,  paying  my  refpecls  to  your  filler. 


Lady  Bell. 

And  never  enquired  for  poor  Lady  Bell  ? 


Millamour. 

Your  Ladyfhip  wrongs  me.  You  do  injuflice  to 
your  own  charms  : they  can  never  be  forgot. 
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Lady  Bell. 

I fee  how  it  is  : the  other  day  you  was  lifted  in  my 
fervice,  and  now  a deferter  to  my  fitter ! you  are 
rights  you  would  have  been  upon  hard  duty  with  me. 

Millamour. 

Any  duty  but  a forlorn  hope  would  be* 

Lady  Bell. 

Hope ! — why  fure,  you  would  not  have  had  the 
intolerable  atturance,  to  entertain  the  fmalleft  degree 
of  hope  ? My  fitter;  I fuppofe,  has  given  you  fome 
hope.  Ay  ! that’s  her  way : She  moves  by  fettled 
rules;  and  ttiines  with  equal  light.  Now  I— I am 
a mere  comet;  I blaze  of  a fudden  ; dazzle  for  a 
while,  then  wheel  away,  and  am  thought  of  no 
more. 

Millamour. 

That  gaiety  of  hers  is  charming.  . ( afidi ) The 
jmprefiion  your  ladyihip  makes — — 

Lady  Bell. 

Words ; mere  words  ; — No  ; 1 am  a ttrange  piece 
of  wdld  nature;  never  the  fame  for  two  minutes  to- 
gether. Now,  my  fitter,  fhe  is  a Pruffian  blue,  holds 
her  colour,  and  is  always  the  fame.— -I — I am  a more 
changeable  filk — I fhift  about,  and  difplay  my  wit, 
and  my  folly,  fo  curioutty  blended,  that  no  body  can 
tell  where  one  begins,  or  the  other  ends.  I am  not 
worth  your  notice.  ( ’walks , and  hums  a tune) 
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Millamour.  ( looking  at  her) 

She  has  defcribed  herfelf  admirably;  without  va- 
riety, a woman  is  a downright  piece  of  infipidity. 

Lady  Bell. 

Yes  ; I have  my  whims.  Never  the  fame  for  two 
minutes  together.  Now  I love  to  give  a fcope  to 
folly,  and  the  men  fay,  <c  curfe  catch  her,  fne  pleafes 
more,  when  in  the  wrong,  than  other  women 
when  they  are  in  the  right.  Then  good  fenfe  is  the 
word  ; and  the  next  moment  I can’t  bear  the  fa- 
tigue of  thinking ; why  won’t  fomebody  Write  a 
comedy  to  divert  me  ? Then  all  fpirit,  and  I long 
to  lead  up  the  ball.” 

Ladies , like  variegated  tulips  Jho'w , 

’Lis  to  their  weaknejs  all  their  charms  they  owe . 

( and  walks  about.) 

Millamour.  ( afide ) 

Lady  Jane  is  mere  mediocrity  compared  to  her. 

Lady  Bell. 

Lord!  I run  on  at  a ilrange  rate.  Yours,  Mr. 
Millamour  ; Au  revoir.  {going) 

Millamour. 

A moment  longer  : you  mull  not  leave  me.  You 
pofTefs  my  heart : poffefs  it  without  a rival. 

Lady  Bell. 

Hey  ! what’s  the  matter  nowf 


Millamour. 

Do  not  trifle  with  a pafnon  fincere  as  mine.  I 
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adore  you,  my  Lady  Bell ; adore  your  matchlefs 
charms  5 thus  on  my  knees  adore. 

Lady  Bell. 

Stay,  flay , let  me  fee  what  the  poet  fays,  (reads 
quick,) 

Oft  at  your  door , let  him  for  entrance  wait , 
'There  let  him  kneely  and  threaten  and  entreat . 

There,  flay  there;  don’t  offer  to  flir.  Now  put  up 
both  your  hands,  and  pray,  pray,  have  compaflion. 
Lady  Bell.  [Exit,  laughing. 

Millamour, 

She  flies  difdainful  from  her  lover’s  view. 

Yet  looks  and  bids  him,  as  Ihe  flies,  purfue. 


End  of  the  SECOND  AC  T, 
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ACT  the  THIRD. 

Enter  Lad y Jane,  and  Capt.  Bygrove. 

Lady  Jane. 

AND  laid  his  commands  upon  you  to  addrefs 
my  lifter  ? 


Capt.  Bygrove. 

Molt  peremptorily. 

Lady  Jane. 

You  have  obey'd  him,  I hope. 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

You  know  your  power  too  well;  you  know  that  I 
am  devoted  to  you,  and  that  my  happinefs  depends 
upon  the  pro  mile  you  have  made  me. 

Lady  Jane. 

There,  that  is  always  the  way  with  you  men : our 
fmiles,  are  fure  marks  of  approbation;  and  every 
civil  thing  we  fay,  is  conitrued  into  a promife. 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

And  have  not  you  promifed  ? 

Lady  Jane.  ( looks  at  him , and fmiles ) 

Need  I anfwer  that  qu.  ftion  ? How  eafily 
frightened  you  are  ! but  you  have  fome  reafon  to  be 
alarmed.  Mill  amour,  has  been  on  his  knees  to  me, 
breathing  fuch  raptures 

Capt. 
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Capt.  Bygrove. 

Ay !— who  has  fet  him  on  ? — what  can  be  at  the 
bottom  of  this  ? — And  have  you  liftened  to  him  ? — 
Here  comes  Dafhwould ; he  perhaps  can  explain— 

Lady  Jane. 

He  will  only  laugh  at  us  3 and  fo  I’ll  make  my 
efcape.  (going)  - 

Capt.  Bygrove: 

Not  to  hear  Millamour,  again,  I hope.  ( fakes  her 
hand.) 

Lady  Jane. 

Well,  well,  to  purchafe  my  liberty,  you  need  not 
fear.  I have  received  his  vows,  delivered  with  fuch 

ardour  ! — how  terrified  you  look  ? —I  have  liftened 

to  him,  to  alarm  my  filter  with  an  idea  of  Millamour’s 
growing  pafiion  for  me.  If  her  jealoufy  is  once 
touched,  it  may  fix  her  refolution.  At  prefent,  (he 
is  as  volatile  as  Millamour  himfelf. 

Enter  Dash  would. 

Dashwould. 

As  volatile  as  Millamour  ! what  can  that  be  ? I 
never  knew  any  thing  that  would  bear  a comparifon. 

Lady  Jane. 

What  think  you  of  my  fifter  ? 

Dashwould.  * 

Lady  Bell  has  her  whims.  I left  her  above  flairs, 
in  clofe  conference  with  Millamour ; he  has  deferred 
your  Ladyfhip  already.  Mrs  Brornley  will  be  the 

next. 
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next,  I hope:  your  father.  Captain,  would  grieve 

more  for  that,  than  for  his  deceafed  wife. 

v Lady  Jane. 

And  then  Mifs  Neville’s  turn  may  come. 

Dashwould. 

Oh  ! no.  To  fport  with  her  would  be  inhuma- 
nity. But  abrifk  widow,  is  fair  game. 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

Yes,  and  it  may  help  to  cure  my  father  of  his  folly. 

Lady  Jane. 

It  would  be  fport,  but  I defpairof  it.  You  know, 
Mr.  Dalhwould,  you  allow  that  Millamour  has  un- 
der!! and  ing. 

Dashwould. 

But  he  does  not  a6t  from  his  underftanding.  Fits 
and  Harts  of  pafhon  govern  him.  If  in  any  onepur- 
fuit  of  real  ufe,  he  had  half  the  alacrity  of  mind, 
with  which  he  runs  on,  from  one  folly  to  another,  he 
would  be  a man  for  the  ladies  to  pull  caps  for.  But 
he  lives  for  ever  in  inconfiftencies.  One  adlion  of 
his  life  is  the  fure  forerunner  of  the  contrary.  Firft 
Malvil  is  his  favourite!  then  arm  in  arm  with  me. 
Can  any  two  things  be  more  oppofite  ? It  is  the  fame 
among  the  ladies  ! they  all  have  him  by  turns,  and 
fhe  whim  of  one  moment,  is  fure  to  find  a ridiculous 
antithefis  in  the  next. 

Lady  Jane. 

He  fat  for  that  pi&ure,  I’ll  fwear. — Well  there’s  a 
gentleman  wants  your  advice,  and  fo  I’ll  leave  you 
together.  [Exit. 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

My  dear  Dalhwould,  you  mull  aflift  me. 


Dash- 
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Dash  would. 

What  diflreffes  you  ? 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

My  evil  genius  is  at  work.  You  know  what  my 
father  has  relolved  upon.  Lady  Bell  is  the  perfon 
he  chufes  for  me. 


Dashwould. 

I know  all  that  bufinefs  : a counterplot  of  the  wi- 
dow’s fertile  brain,  to  difappoint  Lady  Bell,  and 
wreak  her  malice  on  Millamour. 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

But  the  malice  falls  on  me  only.  Why  will  not  Mil- 
lamour know  his  own  mind?  Lady  Bell  loves  him,  I 
know  fhe  does.  I am  thwarted  in  the  tendered:  points 
what  mufl  be  done  ? 

Dashwould. 

Do  as  they  would  have  you : you  enfure  fuccefs. 
Millamour’s  jealoufy  takes  fire  upon  the  firft  alarm, 
and  while  the  pafTion  holds,  he  will  have  vigour 
enough  to  a6t  aecifively. 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

May  I hazard  the  experiment  ? 

Dashwould. 

It’s  a fure  card.  Take  my  advice. 

Enter  Mifs  Neville. 

Mifs  Neville. 

Mrs.  Bromley’s  coach  has  juft  flopp’d  at  the  dour : 
had  not  you  better  flep  up  flairs,  gentlemen  ? 
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Enter  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Harry. 

Dafhwould,  you  are  abfent  too  long.  They  are 
all  as  dull  as  a funeral,  above  ftairs. 

Dashwould.  (< afide  to  Capt.  Bygrove) 

How  the  Baronet  follows  Mifs  Neville  from  room 
to  room  ! — Come,  Captain,  I’ll  play  a game  of  pic- 
quet  with  you  before  dinner. — Allons  ! 

[Exit  with  Capt.  By  grove. 

Sir  Harry. 

If  I might  have  the  liberty,  ma’am,  to 

Mifs  Neville. 

Another  time,  if  you  pleafe.  Sir  Harry.  Mrs. 
Bromley  is  coming  : I hear  her  voice. 

Sir  Harry. 

And  you  promife  me  the  hearing  ? 

Mifs  Neville. 

You  are  intitled  to  it.  Sir.  I beg  you’ll  leave  me 
now. 


Sir  Harry. 

# 

I obey  your  commands  3 I am 
member. 


gone  3 you’ll  re- 
\_Exit, 


Mifs  Neville. 

Here  fhe  comes  3 and  I think  in  good  humour. 


Enter 
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Enter  Mrs.  Bromley. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Oh  ! I am  heartily  tired.  1 have  been  paying  vi- 
fits  to  people  who  have  never  been  let  into  my 
houfe,  and  who,  I hope,  will  never  be  at  home  for 
me.  I hate  them  all,  but  out  of  civility,  we  mud 
keep  up  an  acquaintance.  Where  are  the  girls  ? 
Has  any  body  been  here  ? 

Mifs  Neville. 

Mr.  Millamour,  ma’am,  and  the  red  of  the  gentle- 
men  that  dine  here  : they  are  all  above  dairs; 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Stupidity  ! did  not  I give  orders — —How  long 
has  Millamour  been  here  ? 

Mifs  Neville. 

About  an  hour. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

With  Lady  Bell,  I fuppofe — Thou  bafe  ingra- 

titude ! and  Sir  Harry  is  here  too,  I reckon.  Does 
your  match  go  on  ? You  diall  go  back  to  the  coun- 
try, I promife  you.  You’ll  be  the  ruin  of  thofe 
girls.  They  fhall  have  no  vifitors,  when  my  back  is 
turned.  I’ll  give  orders  to  all  the  fervants  this  very 
moment,  {going) 

Enter  Sir  John  Millamour. 

Sir  John. 

To  fee  Mrs.  Bromley  looking  fo  well- 


Mrs.- 
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Mrs.  Bromley. 

You  are  very  polite.  Sir.  Bufinefs  calls  me  now. 
Sir  John;  I beg  your  pardon.  [Exit, 

Sir  John-. 

Has  my  fon  been  here  to-day  ? 

Mifs  Neville. 

He  is  above  flairs  with  Lady  Bell,  Sir. 

Mrs.  Bromley.  ( within ) 

Mifs  Neville,  Neville,  I fay. 

Mifs  Neville. 

You’ll  excufe  me.  Sir  John ; what  can  fhe  want  ? 

[Exit, 

Sir  John. 

This  vifit  portends  fome  good,  I hope.  I fhall  be 
happy  if  he  has  declared  himfelf.  I’ll  frep  and  fee 
what  he  is  about,  {going) 

Enter  Millamour. 

Mill  amour. 

Excpaifite  ! lovely  angel ! 

Sir  John. 

Well  ! — how ! — what ! 

Millamour. 

I beg  your  pardon,  Sir;  I am  not  atleifure;  I 

am 
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am  in  the  third  region ; and  can’t  defcend  to  the 
language  of  the  nether  world. 

Sir  John. 

Then  you  are  in  love,  George. 

Millamour. 

She  is  a filter  of  the  Graces,  and  furpafles  the  other* 
three.  I am  fixed ; unalterably  fixed  j and  am  going 
about  the  marriage  articles  dire&ly. 

Sir  John* 

They  are  at  my  lawyer’s,  ready  engrofled ; and 
only  wait  for  the  lady’s  name,  to  fill  up  the  blanks. 

Millamour. 

I know  it,  Sir : I mult  Itep  for  them  ; I have  it 
through  my  heart : I feel  it  here  : 1 am  your  humble 
fervant,  Sir.  (going) 

Sir  John. 

No,  no  ; do  you  flay  here ; I’ll  Itep  for  Mr.  Copy- 
hold.  The  writings  lhall  be  here  in  ten  minutes. 

[ Exifv 


Millamour. 

The  fooner  the  better.  Sir. 

Let  thoje  love  now , who  never  lov'd  before ; 

Let  thoje  who  always  lov'd , now  love  the  more , 

(fings)  Loll,  tol,  lol. 


Enter 
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Enter  Malvil. 

Malvil. 

Bravo!  you  feem  in  prodigious  fpirits. 

MillamouR. 

I am  fo  : I am  happy  in  myfelf,  and  happy  in  rhy 
friends,  and  happy  in  every  circumftance,  and  in  tip- 
top fpirits,  and— my  dear  Malvil,  your’s  down  to  the 
ground. 


Malvil. 

Methinks,  I fyrripathize  with  you.  When  £>ur 
friends  are  happy,  the  fenfation  is  well  called  a fel- 
low feeling. 

Millamour. 

Malvil,  I thank  you  ; your  turn  of  mind  is  formed 
for  lading  friendlhips.  With  Dafhwould  it  is  all 
diflipation,  and  giddy  mirth,  the  mere  bubble  of 
pleafure.  To  you,  I may  talk  ferioufly.  The  topic 
of  the  day  is  enough  for  Dafhwould.  I can  now  tell 
you,  that  I fhall  be  happy  for  life.  But  for  Dafh- 
would, I fhould  have  been  fettled  long  ago.  That 
fellow  has  led  me  into  a thou  land  errors. 

Malvil. 

He  has  his  admirers,  and  not  without  reafon.  He 
thinks  me  his  enemy,  but  he  is  miftaken.  I never 
harbour  refentment. 
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Millamour. 

You  are  growing  grave,  and  I am  a flight  above 
common  fenle  at  prefent. 

Malvil. 

Dafhwould,  notwithstanding  all  his  faults,  does  hit 
the  mark  fometimes.  I don’t  ufually  laugh  at  his 
pleafantry ; I don’t  like  to  encourage  him  too  much ; 
but  it  muft  be  owned,  he  is  often  right.  Behind  his 
back  1 cannot  help  being  diverted  by  him.  He  has 
a quick  infight  into  characters. 

Millamour. 

No  want  of  penetration  there. 

Malvil. 

No,  no  ] he  fays,  and  perhaps  rightly,  your  lively 
ladies  often  want  common  prudence ; and  giddy  in 
the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  they  are  frequently  miferable 
in  the  end. 

Millamour. 

But  Lady  Bell’s  good  fenfe,  that  refinement  of  un- 
demanding  - 


Malvil. 

There  are  falfe  refinements  ; the  fhadow  for  the 
fubfiance.  Who  is  it  that  obferves,  we  all  difeover 
early  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  by  which  our  minds 
and  bodies  go  to  ruin  ? 


Millamour. 

Po  1 with  Lady  Bell  there  can  be  no  rifle. 
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Malvil. 

I don’t  know  whether  Dafhwould  is  good  autho- 
rity.— You  know  him  bed:.  He  fays 

Millamour. 

Well! 


Malvil. 

He  is  a fhrewd  obferver. 

Millamour. 

Nobody  more  fo. 

Malvil. 

If  he  has  a regard  for  any  body,  it  is  for  you.  You 
are  the  only  man  I never  heard  him  fpeak  ill  of.  A 
match  with  Lady  Bell  is  not  to  his  mind.  He 
talked  lerioufly  on  the  fubjedt.  Has  not  he  told  you  ? 

Millamour. 

Not  a fyllable 


Malvil. 

I wonder  at  that.  Lady  Bell,  he  fays,  fhew’d  her- 
felf  early.  Impatient  of  advice,  attentive  to  nothing 
but  her  beauty  ! whole  days  at  her  looking  glafs — I 
repeat  his  very  words — he  feemta  to  fpeak  out  of 
downright  regard  for  you. — At  her  toilette  every  fea- 
ture had  its  inftrudtions  how  to  look ; but  no  in- 
fiirudtion  for  the  mind.  And  then,  fays  he,  that  ter- 
rible love  of  gaming ! 
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Millamour. 

Gaming ! 

Malvil. 

Don’t  you  know  it?  I can’t  fay  I ever  faw  it  my- 
felf.  Time  will  determine  her  character.  . 

Millamour. 

If  fhe  loves  gaming,  it  is  pretty  well  determined 
already. 


Malvil. 

Perhaps  not : I ftill  hope  for  the  belt. 

Millamour. 

Why  yes  ; a man  of  fenfe  may  form  her  mind,  and 
then  the  gentler  affections  may  take  their  turn. 

Malvil; 

The  very  thing  I faid. — But  our  pleafant  friend 
had  an  anfwer  ready — Gentle  affeCtions,  fays  he ! 
don’t  you  fee  that  it  is  with  people  that  once  love 
play,  as  with  perfons  addicted  to  ftrong  cordials  ? they 
never  return  to  cooler  liquors. 

Millamour. 

There  is  fome  truth  in  that.  I am  forever  obliged 
to  you.  It  is  ingenuous,  it  is  friendly  of  you  to 
convey  the  hint. 

Malvil. 

Don’t  build  too  much  upon  it.  I have  told  you  my 
author ; and  you  know  his  way  : he  may  deny  it  all. 
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Millamour. 

Shall  I talk  to  him  ? 

Malvil. 

I don’t  know  what  to  fay  to  that.  In  his  vein  of 
pleafantry,  he  may  give  it  another  turn. 

Millamour. 

He  may  fo.  I am  glad  to  know  all  this.  But 
my  Lady  Jane,  there’s  a model  for  her  fex  to  imitate. 

Malvil. 

Have  you  watched  her  well  ? People  fhould  appear 
what  they  really  are.  Let  a precipice  look  like 
a precipice.  When  coverd  over  with  flowers,  it  only 
ferves  to  deceive  the  unwary.  Mrs.  Bromley  has 
been  very  communicative  about  Lady  Jane. 

Millamour. 

You  alarm  me.  My  dear  friend  explain* 

Malvil. 

To  do  Lady  Bell  juftice,  fhe  is  above  difguife. 
And  tho’  fhe  has  her  faults,  I have  feenher  pleafe 
by  thofe  very  faults. 

Millamour.  ( 'Jmiling ) 

And  fo  have  I.  Her  very  blemifhes  are  beauty  fpots. 

Malvil. 

No  franknefs  about  the  youngeft  girl.  It  is  frind- 
E 3 fhjp 
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fhip  for  you  that  makes  me  fpeak.  Her  character  is 
all  forced,  ftudied,  put  on  with  her  rouge. 

Millamour. 

Does  fhe  paint  ? 


Malvil. 

A little;  the  prudent  touch.  I am  forry  for  her. 
When  fhe  is  fettled  in  the  world,  many  qualities, 
which  now  lie  concealed,  will  break  out  into  open 
day-light. 

Millamour. 

What  a mafked  battery  there  will  be  to  play  off 
upon  a hufband ! 


Malvil. 

Their  aunt  told  me  all  in  confidence.  You  may 
judge  how  painfull  it  is  to  her.  1 have  known  the 
family  for  fome  time.  I can’t  but  be  forry  for  the 
young  ladies. 

Millamour. 

And  knee  this  is  the  cafe,  I don’t  care  how  little  I 
know  of  them,  or  their  family. 

Malvil. 

No  occafion  to  quarrel  with  the  family.  Great 
merit  about  Mrs.  Bromley.  She  made  an  admir- 
able wife,  and  that  at  an  early  period.  She  was  but 
feventeen  when  fhe  married. 

I ‘ 

Millamour. 


No  more? 


Mal- 
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Malvil. 

Not  an  hour:  fhe  is  not  thirty:  an  eftate  in  her 
own  right,  and  the  command  of  half  a borough.  No 
oppohtion  there  ; the  old  houfes  have  the  votes.  A 
man  may  get  a feat  without  trouble.  Does  not  Sir 
John  want  to  fee  you  in  parliament  ? 

Millamour. 

Yes,  It  would  give  him  pleafure. 

Malvil; 

Well,  you  will  judge  for  yourfelf.  Were  I as 
you,  I fhould  know  what  courfe  to  take.  Here  fhe 
comes ! a good  fine  woman  ! a man  may  there  fit 
down  to  his  happinefs  at  once. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bromley. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Mr.  Millamour,  (curtfes)  Mr.  Malvil,  what 
have  you  done  with  Mr  Bygrove  ? 

Malvil, 

I parted  with  him  where  you  fet  us  down,  ((peaks 
to  her  afide)  I have  talked  to  Millamour,  and  I 
think  it  will  do, 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Go  you  up  flairs.  ( afide  to  Malvil ) 

Malvil, 

How  charmingly  you  look ! like  Lady  Bell’s 
eldeft  fifler  ! 

F 4 Mrs* 
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Mrs.  Bromley. 

Po  ! you  are  laughing  at  me. 

Malvil. 

Not  I truly  : I appeal  to  Millamour.  I’ll  take 

the  liberty  to  join  the  company  above.  ( afide  to 
Millamour')  She  is  the  belt  of  the  family.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

A valuable  man  Mr  Malvil  is  ! He  has  a great 
efteem  for  you.  Sir.  His  fmcerity  is  unequaH’d, 
You  feem  thoughtful,  Mr.  Millamour. 

Millamour. 

Thoughtful,  Ma’am! — There  are  certain  fubjefls 
that — what  Malvil  fays  is  true — A man  may  marry 
her,  and  fit  down  to  his  happinefs  at  once,  (afide) 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Sir  John  lias  been  faying  a great  deal  to  me  about 
vcu. 

J 

Millamour. 

Has  he,  Ma’am  ? — I here  is  acircumflance,  which 
he  is  as  yet  a fcranger  to — a circumftance,  which  to 
communicate,  will  perhaps- — -It  is  what  I have  loqg 
wifhed,  and 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Faultering  ! hefitating  ! (afide)  I interrupt  you. 

Millamour. 

Ma’am — the  affair  is — . 

Mv 
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My  father  for  a long  time Sir  John,  for  a long 

time Sir  John  has  wifhed * 

Mrs.  Bromley, 

To  fee  you  married  ? 

Millamour. 

To  fee  me  married,  Ma’am — and — he  has — he  has 
wifhed  it  much. — And  a fettlement,  by  way  of  join- 
ture— long  ready  for  the  Lady’s  name — that  is — any 

lady,  who  fhall  honour  me  with  her  affedtion 

and . 

Mrs.  Bromley, 

No  lady  can  be  infenfible  of  your  pretenfions, 
Millamour. 

You  are  very  good.  Ma’am  ; and  after  long  obfer- 
vation,  and  a lafting  paflion  grafted  on  it,  which, 
tho’  filent  hitherto,-— yet  working  fecretly— when 
djfclofed  at  length— may  to  the  perfon  in  the  world 
---who  already  formed  by  experience,  may  in  every 
relpedt— -and  if  without  prefuming  too  far — — 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

What  a delicate  confufion  he  is  in.  ( afide ) 
Millamour. 

And  if  this  paper.  Ma’am 

Mrs.  Bromley,  {taking  the  paper') 

When  given  by  yon,  Sir ■ 


Eni$r 
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Enter  Bygrove. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Perverfe  and  cruel ! ( walks  afide) 

Bygrove, 

You  both  look  grave ; nothing  amifs,  I hope, 
Mrs.  Bromley. 

Every  thing  is  as  it  fhould  be.  Sir, 

Millamour.  ( afide J 

Not  if  he  knew  all. 

Bygrove. 

Sir  John  has  been  complaining— — * 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Pafs  that  by;  advife  your  own  fon ; had  not  you 
better  flop  up  flairs  ? Mr.  Millamour  will  do  what 
is  right.  (fimiling  at  him)  You  may  leave  it  all  to 
him  ; trull  to  his  judgement. 

Enter  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Harry. 

Millamour,  I have  fuch  a flory  for  you  : Malvil 
and  Daihwould  have  been  quarelling  about  you, 
and 


Bygrove. 

Po  ! and  here  they  all  come ; I knew  the  fubflance 

could 
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could  not  be  far  off,  when  the  lhadow  projected  be-* 
fore  it. 

Enter  Lady  Bell,  Dashwould,  and  Malvil, 

Lady  Bell. 

Mr.  Dafhwould,  do  you  think  I’ll  bear  this  ? What 
liberty  will  you  take  next  ? You  think,  becaufe  I 

laugh,  that  I am  not  offended. Aunt,  I received 

a letter,  and  he  has  attempted  to  fnatch  it  from  me. 

Dashwould. 

Why  it  brings  a little  cargo  of  ridicule  from  the 
country,  and  my  friend  Malvil  fees  no  joke  in  it. 

Malvil. 

When  my  friend’s  name  is  brought  in  queftion,' 
Sir 

Lady  Bell. 

It  is  diverting  notwithftanding. Aunt,  what 

jdo  you  think  ? My  coufin  Cynthia,  you  know,  was 
to  be  married  to  Sir  George  Squanderflock ; hermo- 
ther  oppofed  it,  and  broke  off  the  match,  and  now 
it’s  come  out,  that  fhe  was  all  the  time  the  clandefline 
rival  of  her  own  daughter. 

Millamour. 

Not  inapplicable  to  the  prefent  bufinefs.  ( afide ) 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

\ 

Go,  you  giddy  girl,  no  fuch  thing  ! 


Mil- 
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Millamour.  (afide) 

She  charms  by  her  very  faults. 

Sir  Harry,  (goes  up  to  Bygrove.) 

And  Dafhwould  has  been  faying 

Bygrove. 

Po  ! repeat  none  of  his  fayings  to  me. 

Lady  Bell. 

Did  you  fay  any  thing  Mr.  Dafhwould  ? What 
was  it  ? 


Dashwould. 

Oh  ! nothing.  Sir  George  Squanderftock  is  my 
very  good  friend. 

Malvil. 

And  for  that  reafon,  you  might  fpare  him.  No 
man  is  without  his  faults. 

Dashwould. 

Ay,  allow  him  faults,  out  of  tendernefs. 

Bygrove. 

Sir  George  is  a valuable  man.  Sir,  and  reprefents 
his  county  to  great  advantage. 

Dashwould. 

He  does  fo  ; takes  a world  of  pains ; nothing  can 
efcape  him;  Manilla  ranfoin  not  paid;  there  muft 
be  a motion  about  that  matter:  he  knots  his  hand- 
kerchief 
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kerchief  to  remember  it.— Scarcity  of  corn  ! another 
knot — triennial  parliaments— {knots)  Juries  jud- 
ges of  law  as  well  as  fa6t  {knots)  national  debt 
{knots)  bail  in  criminal  cafes  {knots)  and  fo  on 
he  goes,  till  his  handkerchief  is  twilled  into  quellions 
of  (late  ; the  liberties  and  fortunes  of  all  pollerity 
dangling  like  a bede  roll ; he  puts  it  in  his  pocket, 
drives  to  the  gaming  table,  and  the  next  morning 
his  handkerchief  goes  to  the  walh,  and  his  country 
and  the  minority  are  both  left  in  the  fuds* 

Lady  Bell. 

What  a defcription  ! 

Sir  Harry. 

Hey  ! lively  Lady  Bell ! 

Millamour. 

Ho  ! ho  ! I thank  you,  Dalhwould. 

Mrs.  Bromley,  {afide  to  Millamour.) 

How  can  you  encourage  him  ? Let  us  leave  'em 
to  themfelves. 

Malvil. 

You  fee,  Mr.  Bygrove 

Bygrove. 

Ay  ! thus  he  gets  a ftory  to  graft  his  malice  upon, 
and  then  he  fets  the  table  in  a roar  at  the  next  tavern. 

Sir  Harry. 

Never  be  out  of  humour  with  Dalhwould,  Mr.  By- 
grove ; he  keeps  me  alive  \ he  has  been  exhibiting 

pictures 
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pictures  of  this  fort  all  the  morning,  as  we  rambled 
about  the  town. 

DASHWOULDi 

Oh!  no;  no  pidlures ; 1 have  fliewn  him  real 
life. 

Sir  Harry. 

Very  true,  Dafhwould  : and  now  mind  him;  he 
will  couch  them  off  to  the  life  for  you. 

Mrs.  Brolmey. 

Millamour  fo  clofe  with  Lady  Bell ! the  forward 
importunity  of  that  girl.  ( afide>  and  goes  to  Milla- 

MOUR. ) 

Dashw'ould. 

There  is  pofitively  no  fuch  thing  as  going  about 
this  town,  without  feeing  enough  to  fplit  your  fides 
with  laughing.  We  called  upon  my  friend  Sir  Vola- 
tile Vainlove:  he,  you  know>  fhines  in  all  polite 
affemblies,  and  is,  if  you  believe  himfelf,  of  the  firtl 
charadter  for  intrigue.  We  found  him  drinking  Va- 
lerian tea  for  his  breakfaft,  and  putting  on  falfe 
calves. 


Sir  Harry. 

And  the  confufion  he  was  in,  when  we  entered 
the  room  ! 

Dashwould. 

In  the  next  ftreet,  we  found  Jack  Spinbrain,  a ce- 
lebrated poet,  with  a kept  miflrefs  at  his  elbow,  writ- 
ing lampoons  for  the  news-paper  ; one  moment 
murdering  the  reputation  of  his  neighbours,  and  the 

next 
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next  a fuicide  of  his  own. — We  faw  a young  heir,  not 
yet  of  age,  granting  annuity  bonds,  and  five  Jews, 
and  three  Chriftians,  duped  by  their  avarice  to  lend 
money  upon  them.  A lawyer 

Sir  Harry. 

Hear,  hear ; it  is  all  true.  I was  with  him. 

Dashwould. 

A lawyer  taking  notes  upon  Shakefpeare:  a deaf 
Nabob  ravifhed  with  mufick,  and  a blind  one  buying 
pictures.  Men  without  talents,  rifing  to  preferment, 
and  real  genius  going  to  a jail. — An  officer  in  a. 
marching  regiment  with  a black -eye,  and  a French 
hair-dreffier  wounded  in  the  fword  arm. 

Sir  Harry. 

Oh  ! ho  ! ho  ! by  this  light  I can  vouch  for  every 
word. 


Bygrove. 

Go  on,  Sir  Harry,  ape  your  friend  in  all  his  fol- 
lies ; be  the  nimble  marmozet,  to  grin  at  his  tricks, 
and  try  to  play  them  over  again  yourfelf. 

Sir  Harry. 

Well  now,  that  is  too  fevere  : Daffiwould,  defend 
me  from  his  wit.  Y ou  know  I hoard  up  all  your  good 
things. 

Dashwould. 

You  never  pay  me  in  my  own  coin,  Sir  Harry : 
try  now  ; who  knows  but  you  will  fay  fomething  ? 

Mal- 
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Malvil* 

Friend  or  foe  it  is  all  alike. 

Lady  Bell,  (coming  forward) 

And  where  is  the  mighty  harm  ? I like  pulling  tot 
pieces  of  all  things* 

Mill  amour.  ( following  Lady  BellJ 

To  be  fure  it  is  the  life  of  converfanon.  Does  your 
Ladyfhip  know  Sir  George  Squander  flock’s  lifter  ? 

Lady  Bell* 

I have  feen  her. 

Millamour. 

She  is  a politician  in  petticoats ; a fierce  republi- 
can fhe  talks  of  the  dagger  of  Brutus,  while  fhe  fet- 
tles a pin  in  her  tucker ; and  fays  more  about  fhip - 
money,  than  pin-money. 

Bygrove. 

And  now  you  mufl  turn  buffoon  ? 

Dashwould. 

I know  the  lady  ; fhe  fcolds  at  the  loyal ifls,  go f- 
fips  againfl  the  adl  of  fettlement,  and  has  the  fidgets 
for  magna  charta. 


Millamour. 

She  encourages  a wrinkle  againfl  bribery,*  flirts 
her  fan  at  the  miniflry,  and  bites  her  lips  at  taxes, 
and  a (landing  army. 


Mal- 
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MaLVIL; 

Mr.  Bygrove,  will  you  bear  all  this  ? 

Sinter  Mils  Neville,  and  whifpers  Mrs.  Bromley*' 
Mrs.  Bromley* 

Very  welb  Neville3  I’ll  come  prefently. 

[Exit  Mils  Neville. 

Malvil.  ( looking  at  Mifs  Neville.) 

I (hall  flay  no  longer.  Mr.  Bygrove,  will  you 
walk  ? [Exit. 

Bygrove. 

No,  Sir,  I fhall  not  leave  the  enemy  in  this  room 
behind  me : a bad  tranflator  of  an  antient  poet,  is  not 
lo  fure  to  deface  his  original,  as  his  licentious  ftrain 
to  difparage  every  character. 

Dashwould. 

Sir  Harry,  he  will  neither  give,  nor  take  a joke. 


Sir  Harry. 

No,  I told  you  fo. 

Bygrove. 

Let  me  tell  you  once  for  all.  Sir— 

Dashwould. 

I wifh  you  would. 

Vol.  IV.  G 
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Bycrove. 

Why  interrupt  ? Do  you  know  what  I was  going 
to  fay  ? 

Dashwould. 

No,  do  you  ? 

Millamour. 

I’ll  leave  ’em  all  to  themfelves.  [Steals  out. 

Mrs.  Bromley.  ( afide ) 

Millamour  gone  ! [Exit. 

Bygrove. 

And  what  does  all  this  mighty  wit  amount  to  ? 
The  wit  in  vogue,  expofes  one  man  ; makes  another 
expofe  himfelf ; gets  into  the  fecrets  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  and  publifhes  a ftory  to  the  world ; 
belies  a friend ; puts  an  anecdote,  a letter,  an  epi- 
gram into  the  news-paper ; and  that  is  the  whole 
amount  of  modern  wit. 

Dashwould. 

A ftrain  of  morofe  invedive  is  more  diverting?  to 
be  lure. 

Bygrove,  {looking  about  for  Mrs.  Bromley.) 

Well,  Sir,  we’ll  adjourn  the  debate.  You  may  go 
on  ; milreprefent  every  thing ; if  there  is  nothing 
ridiculous,  invent  a ftory : and  when  you  have  done 
it,  it  is  but  a cheap  and  frivolous  talent.  Has  a lady 
a good  natural  bloom  ? Her  paint  muft  be  an  ex- 
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jpenfive  article.  Does  fhe  look  grave  ? She  will  fin 
the  deeper.  Is  Hie  gay  and  affable  ? Her  true  cha- 
radter  will  come  out  at  the  Commons.  That  is  the 
the  whole  of  your  art,  and  1 leave  you  to  the  pra6tice 
of  it.  (going) 


Dash  would. 

Satyrical  Bygrove!  now  the  widow  has  him  in 
tow-. 

Bygrove,  {turning  back) 

Could  not  you  ftay  till  my  back  was  fairly  turned  ? 

[Exit. 

Dashwould. 

What  a look  there  was ! 

Lady  Bell. 

At  what  a rate  you  run  on  ! you  keep  the  field 
again#  them  all. 

Dashwould. 

Sir  Harry,  flep  up,  and  watch  him  with  the 
widow. 

Sir  Harry* 

I will ; don’t  Hay  too  long. 

Dashwould. 

I’ll  follow  you  : and  hark,  make  your  party 
good  with  Mils  Neville; 

Sir  Harry. 

You  fee.  Lady  Bell,  a fling  at  every  body.  [Exit. 

G 2 Dash- 
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Dashwould. 

The  Baronet  does  not  want  parts ; that  is  to  lay, 
he  has  very  good  materials  to  play  the  fool  with*  I 
fhall  get  him  to  marry  Mifs  Neville. 

Lady  Bell. 

Bring  that  about,  and  you  will  for  once  do  a fe- 
rious  adtion,  for  which  every  body  will  honour  you. 


Dashwould. 

In  the  mean  time,  do  you  watch  your  aunt  Brom- 
ley : fhe  is  your  rival. 

Lady  Bell. 

Rival  ? That  would  be  charming. 


Dashwould. 

It  is  even  fo.  Now  Millamour’s  underftanding  is 
good,  but  his  pafilon’s  quick  : if  you  play  your 
cards  right  — - 

Lady  Bell. 

Are  you  going  to  teach  me  how  to  manage  a 
man  ? 

Dashwould. 

Coquettry  will  never  fucceed  with  him.  A quick- 
land  does  not  fhift  fo  often  as  his  temper.  You  mull: 
take  him  at  his  word,  and  never  give  him  time  to 
change,  and  veer  about. 


Lady  Bell* 
Totally  out  of  nature. 


Dash- 
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Dashwould. 

Oh  ! very  well.  I give  up  the  point.  [Exit. 
Lady  Bell. 

You  may  leave  the  man  to  my  management.  My 
aunt  Bromley  rival  me  ! that  would  be  delightful. 


Enter  Lady  Jane. 
Lady  Bell. 


Well,  filler  ! 


Lady  Jane. 

Can  you  be  ferious  for  a moment  ? 

Lady  Bell. 

Well,  the  folemnity  of  that  look  ! Muft:  I fet  my 
face  by  yours,  and  contract  a wrinkle,  by  a formal 
ceconomy  of  features,  which  you,  like  the  reft  of  the 
world,  miftake  for  wifdom  ? 

Lady  Jane. 

Will  you  hear  me  ? They  are  hurrying  this  match 
too  faff,  I think.  Sir  John  is  come,  and  his  lawyer 
is  expected  every  moment.  He  wants  to  conclude 
the  affair  this  day,  and  my  aunt  does  not  oppofe  it. 
But  I don’t  like  all  this  hurry. 

Lady  Bell. 

And  why  need  you  be  concerned  about  it  ? 

Lady  Jane. 

Do  you  think  Millamour  capable  of  love  ? 

G 3 Lady 
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Lady  Bell, 

For  the  moment.  It  will  be  difficult  to  fix  him, 
Lady  Jane. 

What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Lady  Bell. 

Do  ? Nothing. 

Lady  Jane. 

How  filly  ! you  know  it  is  not  my  feeking. 

Lady  Bell. 

What  are  you  about  ? Talking  in  your  fieep 
again  ? 1 ,ady  Jane,  wake  yourfelf.  What  have  you 

taken  into  your  head  ? 

Lady  Jane. 

W7hy  fince  Mr.  Millamour  has  prevailed  with 

me- — 


Lady  Bell. 

His  affedtions  then  are  fixed  upon  you  ? -Why 

the  man  has  been  dying  at  my  feet,  with  a face  a§ 
rueful  as  a love  elegy. 

Lady  Jane. 

You  will  permit  me  to  laugh  in  my  turn. 

Lady  BeLL. 

Oh  ! I can  laugh  with  you,  and  at  you,  and  at  him 
too.  This  gives  fpirit  to  the  bufinefs  : here  are  dif- 
ficulties^ 
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Acuities,  and  difficulties  enhance  victory,  and  vi&ory 
is  triumph. 

Lady  Jane. 

Very  well ! oh  ! brave  ! laugh  away  ! you  will  be 

undeceived  prefently. If  tills  does  not  take,  I am 

at  the  end  of  my  line.  [Exit. 

Lady  Bell: 

What  does  all  this  mean  ? Rivall’d,  outwitted  by 
my  filler  ! Infupportable  ! This  begins  to  grow 
ferious. 


Enter  Millamour.  1 

Mill  amour. 

’Sdeath  ! ffie  here  ! Sir  John  is  quite  impatient* 
and  I am  going  for  his  attorney. 

Lady  Bell. 

And  Lady  Jane  is  impatient  too  : ffie  is  the  ob- 
ject of  your  choice. 

Millamour. 

Lady  Jane  ! you  are  pleafant,  very  pleafant. 

Lady  Bell. 

She  has  told  me  with  inflexible  gravity  ! 

Millamour. 

She  is  a great  wit  ; and  great  wits  have  great 
quicknefs  of  invention  ; and  fo  a flory  is  eafily 
dreffied  up.  I could  crack  my  fides  with  laughing. 
If  trifling  civilities  have  been  received  as  a declara- 
tion of  love 
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Lady  Bell. 

And  is  that  the  cafe  ? Very  whimfical  indeed. 
Millamour. 

Yes,  very  whimfical ! I am  eternally  yours., 
ma’am,  and  I am  on  the  wing,  and  your  Lady  {hip’s 
adorer,  {going) 


Enter  Lady  Jane. 


Lady  Jane.  ( afide ) 

Now  t©  plague  ’em  both. — Sifter,  you  may  hear  it 
from  himfelf. 


Millamour. 

Conrufion  ! 

Lady  Bell. 

That  lady.  Sir,  has  the  flrangelt  notion.- 

Lady  Jane. 

You  will  be  fo  good  as  to  explain  all  to  my  filler. 
Millamour.  {afide) 

Both  upon  me  at  once. 1 have  explained, 

madam,  and  all  further  talk  about  it  is  unneceiTary, 

Lady  Bell. 

Only  to  fatisfy  her  curiofity. 

Lady  Jane. 

To  Ihew  my  filler  her  millake. 

Mil- 
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Millamour.  ( to  Lady  Jane) 

I have  made  every  thing  clear,  ma'am. — (to  Lady 
Bell ) Have  not  I,  Lady  Bell  ? And  a — ( turns  to 
Lady  Jane ) every  thing  now  is  upon  a proper  foot- 
ing. 

Lady  Jane. 

Very  well ; only  give  her  to  underlland *• 

Millamour. 

Your  underftanding  is  admirable,  (turns  to  Lady 
Bell)  I told  you  Ihe  would  talk  in  this  ftyle.  (turns 
to  Lady  Jane)  You  are  perfectly  right,  and  nobody 
understands  things  better.  (tui~ns  to  Lady  Bell)  No- 
body whatever,  (looks  and  laughs  at  loth  by  turns ) 

Lady  Bell. 

But  give  me  leave.  You  mull  Ipeak  out.  Sir. 

Millamour.  (afide  to  Lady  Bell) 

Never  argue  about  it,  it  is  not  worth  your  while. 

Lady  Jane. 

There  is  fome  myftery  in  all  this. 

Millamour, 

No ; all  very  clear : (to  Lady  Jane ) 
the  prefen t. 

Lady  Bell. 

But  I deiire  no  doubt  may  remain. 

Lady  Jane. 

And  I don’t  like  to  be  kept  in  fufpen; 


drop  it  for 


fe. 
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Millamour. 

Biftra&ion ! I am  like  a lawyer,  that  has  taken 
fees  on  both  fides.  You  do  me  honour,  ladies ; but 
upon  my  foul,  I can’t  help  laughing.  It  will  divert 
us  fome  day  or  other,  this  will.  Oh  ! ho  ! ho  ! I 
ihall  die  with  laughing.  ( breaks  from  them) 

Enter  Mrs.  Bromley,  and  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

What  is  all  this  uproar  for  ? 

Millamour. 

Another  witnefs  of  my  folly ! {runs  to  the  other  fide) 
Enter  Dashwould, 

Dashwould, 

Millamour,  I give  you  joy.  Mr.  Copyhold,  your 
attorney,  is  come  with  the  deeds.  What’s  * the 
matter  ? 


Millamour. 

The  fir  an  ge  ft  adventure  ! I can’t  flay  now.  The 
ladies  have  been  very  pleafant.  You  love  humour, 
and  they  have  an  infinite  deal.  I’ll  come  to  you  in 
a moment.  \_Exit* 

Sir  John. 

George,  don’t  run  away  : let  us  finifh  the  bufmefs. 

\ 

Dashwould. 

If  he  fays  he’ll  marry,  you  may  depend  upon 

him 
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him.  A poet,  determined  to  write  no  more,  or  a 
gamefler  forfwearing  play,  is  not  fo  lure  to  keep  his 
word.  I with  I may  die,  if  I don’t  think  him  as  much 
to  be  relied  upon  as  a prime  minifter. 

Lady  Bell. 

Aunt  ? Would  you  believe  it  r The  demure  Lady 
Jane — (burfis  into  a laugh)  She  has  taken  fuch  a 
fancy  into  her  head  ! Millamour  fhe  thinks  is  up  to 
the  eyes  in  love  with  her. 

Mrs;  Bromley, 

Ha  ! ha  ! ha ! poor  Lady  Jane  ! 

Lady  Jane. 

And  my  filler’s  pride  is  hurt.  She  carries  it  with 
an  air,  as  if  fhe  had  made  a complete  conqueft. 

Mrs,  Bromley. 

How  ridiculous  the  girls  are  ! your  fon  has  open’d 
his  mind  to  you.  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  John. 

He  has,  and!  approve  of  his  choice.  I hope  it  is 
as  agreeable  to  you,  as  to  his  father. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

I don’t  know  how  to  refufe  my  confent. 


Enter  By  grove,  liftening , 
Bygrove. 

What  does  all  this  mean  ? 


Dash- 
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Dashwould. 

As  I could  wifh.  There  he  is.  ( feeing  Bygrovej. 

Mrs.  Bromley, 

Since  it  has  your  approbation.  Sir  John,  I believe 
I mull  yield  my  confent.  I never  thought  to  marry 
again,  but  fince  you  -will  have  it  fo 

Sir  John* 

Lady  Bell  I underftand,  is  willing  to  do  me  the 
honour  of  being  my  daughter  in  law. 

Lady  Bell. 

Oh!  ho!  ho!  ho!  this  makes  amends  for  all. 
My  dear  Aunt  Bromley,  are  you  impofed  upon  ? Did 
you  liften  to  the  traitor’s  vows  The  dear,  perfi- 
dious ? ( laughs  violently) 

Dashwould. 

He  will  foon  be  fettled.  Sir  John,  fince  there  are 
now  three  rival  goddefTes  contending  for  him.  Mr. 
Bygrove,  you  are  come  in  good  time. 

Bygrove. 

What  fool’s  part  are  you  to  play  nowT  ? ( coming 

forwards  ) 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Sir  John,  I defire  I may  not  be  made  your  fport. 
Have  not  1 here,  under  his  hand,  a declaration  of  his 
mind ; here,  in  this  copy  of  verfes,  given  to  me  by 
himfeif,  an  earned  of  his  afFe&ion  r 


Lady 
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Lady  Bell. 

Yerfes ! Aunt? 

Lady  Jans. 

Yerfes  to  you  ? 

Mrs.  Bromley, 

Verfes  to  me : only  hear.  Sir  John,  {reads) 

“ Ilook'd , andlfigtid , and  I wijh' d I could /peak” 

“ And fain  would  have  paid  adoration  A 

Lady  Bell* 

Stay,  flay ; mine  begin  the  fame  way.  {takes  out 
# paper) 

Lady  Jane. 

The  very  words  of  mine.  ( takes  out  a paper) 

Mrs.  Bromley, 

Will  thofe  girls  have  done  ? {reads) 

But  when  I endeavour'd  the  matter  to  break  f 

Lady  Bell,  (reads) 

“ Still  then  If  aid  leaf  of  my  paJJionA 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Will  you  be  quiet  ? [reads) 

Still  then  I faid  leaf  of  my paffion  f 
“ If  wore  to  myfelf - 


Lady 
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Lady  Bell,  [reads  f aft) 
u And  rejolv  d Iwould  try , 

Mrs.  Bromley,  and  Lady  Bell,  (reading  together) 
fc  Some  way  my  poor  heart  to  recover  A 

Lady  Jane,  Lady  Bell,  and.  Mrs.  Bromley. 

( reading  eagerly  together.) 

<c  But  that  was  all  vainy  for  IJooner  could  die, 

<c  Than  live  with  forbearing  to  love  her  A 

Lady  Bell. 

Oh  ! ho  ! ho  ! ho  ! Mr.  Dafhwould,  what  a piece 
of  work  has  he  made  ? 


Dashwould. 

And  the  verfes  copied  from  Congreve. 

Lady  Bell. 

Copied  from  Congreve  ! ( laughs  heartily) 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

There,  Sir  John,  there  is  your  fords  behaviour ! 
Dashwould. 

There,  Mr.  Bygrove,  there  is  the  widow’s  beha- 
viour. 


Bygrove. 

And  now,  Mr.  Dafhwould,  now  for  your  wit- 
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Mrs.  Bromley,  (to  Sir  John.) 

I am  not  difappointed  in  the  lead.  Sir. 

Sir  John. 

I never  was  fo  cover’d  with  confufion! 

Lady  Bell*; 

I never  was  fo  diverted  in  all  my  days; 
Dashwould. 

He  has  a£ted  with  great  propriety  upon  this  occa 

Con. 


Mrs.  Bromley. 

He  has  made  himfelf  very  ridiculous.  He  has  ex- 
poled  nobody  but  himfelf.  Contempt  is  the  only 

paflion  he  can  excite.  A crazy,  mad,  abfurd — 

(tearing  the  paper) 


Lady  Jane. 

An  inconllant,  wild,  irrefolute — ’(tears  the  paper) 
Lady  Bell. 

Hal  ha!  ha!  fo  whimfical  a character,  (kijjes  the 
paper) 

Mrs . Bromley.  ( throwing  the  fragments  about ) 

This  behaviour  will  give  him  prodigious  lultre. 
He  will  fhine  after  this.  I hope  his  vifits  will  ceafe 
at  this  houfe. 

By- 
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(Bvgrove;  going  up  to  Mrs.  Bromley.) 

If  ever  you  marry  again,  fimilitude  of  temper  muft 
do  it; 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Diflra&ion  ! mull  you  plague  me  too  ? 

ByGROVE; 

You  have  appear’d  with  an  air,  but  it  was  all 
ftruggling. 

Mrs.  Bromley; 

I cannot  bear  this. 

Bygrove. 

Heaven  knows  how  you  have  ftruggled  ! 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

And  you  too  ? ( mimicks  him)  “ A match  in  your 
family  has  diverted  me  of  late;”  I renounce  you  all; 
Come,  Lady  Bell,  Lady  Jane,  and  let  us  leave  them 
to  themfelves. 


Lady  Jane; 

You  would  not  believe  me,  filter. 


\ExiU 


Lady  Bell. 

Oh  ! this  to  me  is  as  good  as  a comedy.  [ Exiti 

Dashwould,  (to  Bygrove.) 

What  fhall  I give  you  for  your  chance  ? 

Br- 
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Bygrove, 

More  than  I’ll  give  you  for  your  wit.  And  there’s 
your  anfwer.  {Exit. 

Dashwould. 

The  old  pike  is  hooked,  and  druggies  dill  at  the 
end  of  her  line. 

Sir  John. 

Mr.  Dafhwould,  fpeak  to  this  filly  young  man. 
You  have  influence  over  him.  Keep  him  to  dinner. 
You  will  forever  oblige  me,  I mud  go  and  pacify 
the  ladies.  {Exit. 


Dashwould. 

Poor  Miilamour  ! Dryden  has  painted  him  to  a 
hair. 

Bled  madman,  who  can  ev’ry  hour  employ, 
With  fomething  new  to  wifh,  or  to  enjoy. 


End  of  the  THIRD  ACT. 


Vol.  IV. 
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ACT  the  FOURTH. 

Enter  Dash  would,  and  Sir  Harry. 


Dashwould. 

THIS  way,  Sir  Harry.  While  they  are  all  en- 
gaged in  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  I want  a 
word  with  you  in  private. 

Sir  Harry. 

With  that  face  of  importance ! what  is  coming 
now  ? 

Dashwould. 

Liften  to  me:  know  a little  of  the  fubjeft,  before 
you  give  your  opinion. 

Sir  Harry. 

I am  all  attention. 

Dashwould. 

Did  you  mark  Mifs  Neville,  at  dinner  ? 

Sir  Harry. 

You  know  I did.  And  when  Mrs.  Bromley  railed 
at  her 

Dashwould. 

She  railed  at  her  with  a littlenefs  of  fpirit,  that 
difgraced  wealth  and  affluence,  and  gave  to  poverty 

the 
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the  fuperior  charadler.  You  mull  have  feen  in  the 
behaviour  of  that  girl,  though  treated  with  pride  and 
arrogance,  a propriety  that  was  elegant,  and  went 
even  further ; it  intereded  every  heart  for  her.  She 
is  the  bed  of  the  group.  Were  I,  at  the  head  of  fuch 
a fortune  as  yours,  to  choofe  a wife,  fhe  fhould  be 
the  objedt  of  my  affection. 

Sir  Harry. 

You  have  fome  fcheme  in  all  this. 

Dashwould, 

I have;  to  ferve  you.  I fhould  mortify  the  pride 
of  Mrs.  Bromley,  by  placing  a valuable,  but  help- 
lefs,  young  lady  upon  a level  with  her  at  once. 

Sir  Harry,  [burfts  into  a laugh) 

This  is  to  end  in  fome  joke. 

Dashwould. 

Wait  for  the  wfit  before  you  laugh.  1 am  in  fe- 
rious  earned.  Her  underhand ing  is  the  bed  among 
them.  The  others  are  all  artificial ; fhe  is  a natural 
charadter;  and  if  1 am  not  midaken,  has  a heart,  if 
I wanted  heirs  to  my  edate,  fhe  fhould  be  the  mother 
of  my  children. 

Sir  Harry. 

Were  I to  be  the  dupe  of  all  this,  how  you  would 
laugh  at  me?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I know  you  too  well. 

Dashwould. 

Again ! laughing  without  the  provocation  of  a 
H 2 joke. 
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joke  Don’t  be  the  dupe  of  your  own  cunning.  I 
know  you  love  her ; and  will  it  not  be  a generofity 
worthy  of  you,  to  extricate  merit  out  of  diftrefs  ? 
Nay,  the  merit  which  you  admire  ? The  merit 
which  would  do  honour  to  the  choice  of  any  man  in 
England  ? 


Sir  EIarry. 

Well,  I cannot  contain.  ( laughs  heartily ) 

Dashwould. 

What’s  the  matter  ? 

Sir  Harry. 

The  fcrape  in  which  you  involved  Millamour  with 
the  widow ! 

Dashwould. 

Foolifh  ! that  was  Malvil’s  doing.  You’ll  hear 
more  of  it  by  and  by.  There  is  an  underplot  in  all 
his  actions.  I advife  you  for  the  bell.  Here  is  a lady 
in  queftion,  untainted  by  the  fafhions  of  the  age. 
Make  her  your  own.  She  has  no  fortune;  what 
then  ? Shew  yourlelf  fuperior  to  the  fordid  views, 
that  govern  the  little  mercenary  lpirits  of  the  world. 

Sir  Harry,  (laughs) 

I have  juft  recolle6led  what  you  faid  of  Jack  In- 
voice, upon  his  marriage. 

Dashwould. 

Jack  Invoice  ? He  never  was  intended  for  any  thing 
but  to  be  laughed  at.  Upon  the  death  of  a rich 
uncle  in  the  xity,  he  comes  to  the  Weft-end  of  the 

town. 
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town,  with  a plumb  in  his  pocket,  and  not  an  idea  in 
his  head  marries  a fantaflical  woman  of  rank,  and 
with  a fovereign  contempt  of  all  his  former  acquain- 
tance, mixes  with  Lords  and  people  of  quality,  who 
win  his  money,  and  throw  his  wig  in  the  fire  to  divert 
themfelves.  He  laughs  at  their  wit,  and  thinks 
himfelf  in  good  company. 

Sir  Harry. 

Admirable  ! yoir  have  him  to  a hair.  ( laughing 
heartily ) 


Dash  would.  ( laughing) 

Hey  ! the  pi&ure  is  like. — ( laughs ) Pretty  well, 
is  not  it  ? 

Sir  Harry. 

Oh!  ho!  ho!  the  very  thing ! poor  Jack  Invoice  1 
you  have  hunted  him  down. 

Dashwould. 

Have  I ? ( laughs ) Yes,  I think  I have  been 

pleafant  upon  him.  But  come  ; to  our  point : in 
marrying  Mifs  Neville,  there  is  nothing  ridiculous. 
You  like  her,  that’s  clear. 

Sir  Harry. 

But  fhe  does  not  like  me,  and  that’s  as  clear. 
Some  body  has  done  me  a prejudice  there.  She  re- 
ceived this  letter,  and  gave  it  me  to  read. 

Dashwould.  {reads) 

“ To  Mifs  Neville — ( opens  it)  Without  a name  ? 

H 3 Sir 
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Sir  Harry. 

A poifon’d  arrow  in  the  dark. 

Dashwould.  ( reads ) 

“ Anonymous  letters  are  generally  the  effe6t  of 
cc  clandeftine  malice  5 this  comes  from  a friend.  If 
ct  your  honour,  your  virtue,  and  your  peace  of  mind, 
<c  are  worth  your  care,  avoid  the  acquaintance  of 
“ Sir  Harry.  He  is  the  deceiver  of  innocence,  and 
<c  means  to  add  your  name  to  the  lilt  of  thofe  whom 
“ his  treachery  has  already  ruined.  Make  ufe  of 
cc  this  hint,  and  a£t  accordingly.” 

A pretty  epiftle — (■ pau/es ) Don’t  I know  this  hand  ? 
~^So,  fo  ! I underftand  it : I can  trace  this : fay  no 
more.  Sir  Harry  : purfue  Mifs  Neville  the  clofer  for 
this.  Will  you  let  fuch  a fellow  as  Malvil,  rob  you 
of  a treafure  ? 

Sir  Harry. 

You  don’t  fufpect  him  ? 

Dashwould. 

Leave  it  all  to  me.  Allure  Mifs  Neville  that  this 
fliall  be  cleared  up.  Hufh  ! we  are  interrupted:  go 
and  join  the  company. 

Enter  Malvil. 

Sir  FIarry. 

Pfhaw ! pox  1 the  company  without  you- 


Dash- 
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Dashwould. 

Very  well ; leave  me  now  : (Exit  Sir  Harry.) 

What’s  the  matter  Malvil  ? 

Malvil. 

It  will  be  over  prefently  : a fudden  fenfation  ; I 
can’t  bear  to  fee  others  made  unhappy.  Mrs.  Brom- 
ley is  a very  valuable  woman,  but  at  times  rather 
violent. 


Daskwould. 

And  that’s  much  to  be  lamented,  is  not  it  ? 
Malvil. 

You  may  laugh  at  it.  Sir,  but  I think  it  a ferious 
matter.  I left  poor  Mifs  Neville  in  a flood  of  tears  * 
and here  fhe  comes. 

Enter  Mifs  Neville, 

Dashwould. 

Not  rifing  from  table  fo  foon  ? 

Mifs  Neville. 

Excufe  me.  Sir,  I had  rather  not  flay. 
Dashwould. 

Never  mind  Mrs.  Bromley’s  humours  \ come,  we 
will  all  take  your  part. 

Mifs  Neville. 

I am  not  fit  for  company,  Sir. 

H 4 


Dash- 
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Dashwould. 

I am  lorry  to  lofe  you : I’ll  leave  you  with  my 
worthy  friend  ; he  will  adrninfter  confolation. 

[Exit. 

Mifs  Neville. 

Was  there  ever  fuch  inhuman  tyranny  l Infulted 
before  the  whole  company  1 

Malvil. 

It  hurts  me  to  the  quick.  I could  not  have  believed 
her  capable  of  fuch  violence. 

Mifs  Neville. 

You  faw  that  I gave  her  no  provocation, 

Malvjl. 

It  pains  me  to  fee  what  I do. 

Mifs  Neville. 

She  breaks  out  in  fuch  pafTionate  onfets,  and  never 
confiders  that  an  overbearing  pride  is  the  word  of 
cruelty  to  an  ingenuous  mind. 

Malvil. 

There  are  few  who  know  how  to  confer  an  obliga- 
tion. A difmterefted  adtion  gives  fuch  moments  of 
inward  pleafure ! Oh ! there  are  moments  of  the  heart, 
worth  all  the  giddy  pleafures  cf  life.  One  benevolent 
adbion  pays  fo  amply,  and  yields  fuch  exquifite  in- 
tereft,  that  I wonder  people  are  not  fond  of  laying 
out  their  money  in  that  way. 


Mifs 
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Mils  Neville. 

During  the  whole  time  of  dinner,  it  was  one  con- 
tinued invective  againft  me. 


Malvil. 

Millamour’s  behaviour  had  difconcerted  her.  But 
that  is  no  excufe.  Goodnefs  by  fits,  and  generofity 
out  of  mere  whim,  can  never  conflitute  a valuable 
character.  I am  forry  to  fee  you  fo  afflicted. 

Mifs  Neville, 

You  are  very  good,  Sir. 

Malvil. 

No,  I have  no  merit  in  it ; the  inftin&s  of  my  na- 
ture leave  me  no  choice.  I have  ftudied  myfelf,  and 
I find  I am  only  good  by  inftindt.  I am  ftrangely 
interefted  for  you.  I have  thought  much  of  your  fi- 
tuation : our  time  is  fnort ; they  will  be  all  rifing  from 
table,  prefently.  Attend  to  what  I fay : fince  Mrs. 
Bromley  is  fo  incefiant  in  her  tyranny,  do  as  I already- 
hinted  to  you.  Withdraw  from  this  houfe  at  once. 
Madam  La  Rouge  has  an  apartment  ready  for  you. 
You  may  there  remain  concealed.  In  the  mean  time 
I fhall  be  at  work  for  you.  I fliall  prevail  upon  Mrs. 
Bromley  to  keep  her  word,  about  the  five  thoufand 
pounds.  That  added  to  what  is  in  my  power,  will 
make  a handfome  fettlement  for  you. 

Mifs  Neville. 

You  heard  what  fhe  faid  to  Sir  Harry. 


Mal- 
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Malvil. 

She  wants  to  drive  you  to  fome  aft  of  defpair ; 
perhaps  to  give  you  up  a facrifice  to  Sir  Harry’s 

locfe  defires. 

Mifs  Neville. 

Are  you  fc  clear  about  Sir  Harry  ? 

Malvil.  ( afide ) 

’Sdeath  ! I fee  fhe  loves  him.— — -Hereafter,  I will 
open  a fcene  to  aftonifh  you.  ( 'paujes , and  looks  at 

her ) You  can  never  be  happy  under  this  roof.  Mrs, 
Bromley  will  make  this  quarrel  up,  1 know  fhe  will. 
The  whole  of  her  virtue  confifls  in  repentance,  but 
what  kind  of  repentance  ? A fpecious  promife  to 
reform  her  conduct,  and  a certain  return  of  the  fame 
vices. 


Mifs  Neville, 

She  has  made  me  defperate.  I can  day  here  no 
longer.  I’ll  go  back  to  the  country.  I fhall  there 
be  at  peace. 

Malvil. 

You  will  be  there  too  much  out  of  the  way. 
When  you  are  fettled  at  Madam  La  Rouge’s,  the 
haughty  Mrs.  Bromley  will  fee  to  what  fhe  has 
driven  you,  and  for  the  fake  of  her  character,  will 
begin  to  relent.  Sir  Harry  mud  not  know  where 
you  are.  He  means  your  ruin,  I am  forry  to  fay  it, 
but  I can  give  you  fu^h  convincing  proof 
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Enter  Mrs.  Bromley, 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Do  you  go  to  your  room,  madam  > let  me  fee  you 
jio  more  to-day, 

Malvil. 

It  was  a mere  unguarded  word  that  fell  from  Mifs 
Neville.  (J peaks  to  Mrs . Bromley  rfide)  Milla- 
mour  is  afliamed  of  his  conduct.  He  is  under  my 
influence  ftiil : I fnall  mould  him  to  your  wifnes. 

Mrs.  Bromley.  ( afide  to  him ) 

I am  a fool  to  think  any  more  about  him.  Go  to 
him ; watch  him  all  day ; you  will  not  find  me  un- 
grateful. {loud)  And  pray  tell  thofe  girls  to  come 
up  flairs.  ( Exit  Malvil)  Mighty  well,  madam. 
(to  Mifs  Neville)  You  muft  fit  next  to  Sir  Harry  : 
you  have  pretenfions,  have  you  ? And  you  mufl 
vouch  for  Lady  Bell  too  ? She  does  not  love  gam- 
ing ; that  flory  is  all  calumny  : befpeak  yourfelf  a 
place  in  the  flage  coach  5 you  lhall  quit  this  houfe, 
I promife  you. 

Mifs  Neville. 

It  will  be  the  laft  time  I fhall  receive  thofe  orders, 
madam.  Your  favours  are  fo  embittered ; there  is 
fuch  a leaven  of  pride,  even  in  your  a£ls  of  bounty, 
that  I cannot  with  to  be  under  any  further  obliga- 
tions. If  doing  juflice  to  Lady  Bell,  if  avowing  my 
fentiments  in  the  caufe  of  fo  amiable  a friend,  can 
give  you  umbrage,  I am  not  fit  to  remain  in  this 
houfe.  ("  Exit . 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Bromley. 

0 brave  ! you  fhall  travel.  Give  her  a fortune  ! 

No,  let  Lady  Bell  reward  her.  How  ! Milla- 

mour,  as  I live. 

Enter  Millamour. 

Millamour. 

Deliver  me,  fate  ! die  here  : Madam— I — I— 

I— you  are  not  going  to  leave  us,  I hope. 

Enter  Sir  John, 

Mrs . Bromley.  ( fmiling  at  Millamour\ 

And  how  can  you  look  me  in  the  face  ? 

Millamour.  (feeing  Sir  John  ) 

1 am  glad  you  are  come,  Sir,  I wanted  to— 

Mrs.  Bromley; 

Perverfe  ! what  brings  Sir  John!  ( afide ) 1 

fhall  expedt  you  above  flairs,  gentlemen.  I muft 
try  once  more  to  fix  that  irrefolute,  inconflant  man. 

[Exit. 

Sir  John. 

What  a day’s  work  have  you  made  here? 
Millamour  . 

Sir  ! 

Sir  John. 

Can  you  expert  any  good  from  all  this  ? For 

ever 
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ever  doing  and  undoing  ! Thefe  proceedings  are 
terrible  to  your  father. 

Millamour. 

You  know,  Sir,  that  to  gratify  you  is  the  height 
of  my  ambition. 


Sir  John. 

For  fhame  ! -don’t  imagine  that  you  can  deceive 
me  any  longer.  Are  you  to  be  for  ever  in  fufpence  ? 
Always  refolving,  and  yet  never  decided  ? Never 
knowing  your  own  mind  for  five  minutes  ? 

Millamour. 

I have  not  been  hafty  to  determine. 

Sir  John. 

My  indulgence  has  made  me  too  ridiculous.  You 
will  force  me  to  tell  you  my  mind  in  hardier  terms 
than  I ever  thought  I fhould  have  occafion  to  do. 

Millamour. 

What  has  happened  to  day,  was  but  a mere  frolic, 
and  it  has  all  paffed  off  in  a little  raillery. 

Sir  John. 

And  do  yon  think  that  fufficienti5  While  you  re- 
main infenfible  of  your  folly  transferring  your  incli- 
nations from  one  objed  to  another  ; hurried  away  by 
every  cafualty,  you  will  prove  the  jell  of  all  your  ac- 
quaintance. You  will  ceafe  to  live,  before  you  have 
begun. 

Millamour. 

This  is  rather  too  much.  Sir.  If  I have,  in  a few 
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instances,  departed  from  a refclution  that  feemect 
fixed,  you  know  very  well,  it  is  not  uncommon ; and 
when  a peri'on  means  an  extraordinary  leap,  he  re- 
tires back,  to  take  advantage  of  the  ground,  and 
fpring  forward  with  greater  vigour. 

Sir  John. 

And  thus  you  amufe  yourfelf,  compounding  upon 
eafy  terms,  for  the  folly  of  every  hour.  There  is  no 
relying  upon  you. 


Mill  amour* 

After  all,  Sir^  it  is  the  prudent  part  to  confider 
every  thing.  The  ladies  were  rather  halty  in  their 
conclufion.  In  our  moments  of  reflection,  as  objects 
pafs  before  us,  opinion  will  wear  different  colours. 

Sir  John* 

The  very  Cameleon  has  that  merit : but  is  there 
to  be  nothing  inward  ? No  felf-governing  prin- 
ciple ? A fhip  without  a pilot,  without  rudder,  or 
cojnpafs,  is  as  likely  to  avoid  rocks,  and  quickfands, 
as  you  to  ileer  clear  of  ruin. 

Millamour. 

You  feem  exafperated,  but  I really  don’t  fee  the 
caul’e. 


Sir  John. 

-NT 0 Can’t  you  feel  how  abfurd  it  is  to  be  always 
bemnninar  the  world  ? For  ever  in  a doubt  ? Day 
after  day  embarking  in  new  projects,  nay  twenty  dif- 
" ferent  projects  in  one  day,  and  often  in  an  nour  . 


Mil- 
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Millamour. 

Spare  my  confufion:  I feel  my  folly;  I feel  it  all; 
and  let  my  future  conducl 

Sir  John. 

George,  can  I take  your  word  ? I know  you  have 
been  at  the  gaming-table. 

Millamour. 

The  gaming-table ! 

Sir  John. 

Say  no  more  : I know  it  all : after  the  indulgence 
I have  fhewn  you,  I now  fee  that  my  hopes  are  all  to 
be  difappointed.  If  you  have  a mind  to  attone  for 
what  is  pad,  purfue  one  certain  plan,  and  be  fome- 
body.  The  time  now  opens  a new  fcene,  and  calls 
for  other  manners.  Reform  your  condudl,  and  I 
fhall  be  happy.  But  I am  tired  of  this  eternal  le- 
vity : my  patience  is  wore  out.  1 fhall  flay  no 
longer  in  this  houfe  to  be  a witnefs  of  your  abfurdity. 

[Exit. 

Millamour. 

I have  made  myfcif  very  ridiculous  here.  I can’t 
fliew  my  face  any  more  in  this  family.  I’ll  go  back 
to  the  Temple,  and  not  marry  thefe  ten  years.  The 
law  leads  to  great  things  : a feat  in  Parliament,  a 
vote  or  two  againll  your  confcience,  a fiik  gown,  dnd 
a judge  ; that’s  the  courfe  of  things.  I’ll  purfue  my 
ambition. — Honed  friend,  ( calls  to  a few  ant ) hid ! 
honed  friend,  will  you  be  fo  good  as  juft  to  get  my 
hat  ? 


Enter 
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Enter  Dashwould. 

Dash  wouLDi 

No,  I bar  hats.  What  going  to  defert  us  ? The 
fport  is  but  juft  beginning.  Bygrove  has  been  lec- 
turing his  ion,  and  quarrelling  with  Malvil.  The 
integrity  of  that  honeft  gentleman  is  fufpected  at  laft. 
He  was  the  worthieft  man  in  the  world  this  morn- 
ing, as  good  a creature  as  ever  was  born,  but  now  he 
has  fold  himfelf  to  the  widow.  Lady  Bell  has  been 
lively  upon  the  occafion  ; and  Malvil,  to  fupport  his 
fpirits,  has  plyed  the  Burgundy,  till  he  looks  the 
very  picture  of  hypocrify,  with  a ruddy  complexion, 
and  a fparkling  eye. 

Millamour. 

You  may  divert  yourlelf.  Sir ; I have  done  with 
them  all. 


Dashwould. 

But  I can’t  part  with  you : you  fhall  join  us;  Mal- 
vil fhall  have  no  quarter:  he  will  ftick  to  his  glafs 
till  his  charity  for  his  neighbour  begins  to  ftagger ; 
then  off  drops  the  mafic : he  will  have  courage  enough 
to  rail  at  mankind,  and  his  true  character  will  come 
forth,  like  letters  in  lemon  juice  before  the  fire. 

Millamour. 

Po  ! abfurd  ! I am  on  the  rack.  Why  did  you 
force  me  to  ftay  dinner  ? I have  been  fo  weak,  fo 
frivolous. 


Dash 
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Dashwould. 

Ho\v  fo  ? Becaufe  you  chang’d  your  mind  ? There 
is  nothing  more  natural;  Don’t  you  fee  men  doing 
the  fame  thing  every  day  ? Down  goes  the  old  man- 
fion;  a new  one  rifes  ; exotic  trees  fmile  on  the  land- 
fcape,  and  enjoy  the  northen  air ; and  when  the 
whole  is  finifhed,  in  lefs.  than  a twelve-month,  the 
auctioneer  mounts  his  pulpit.  <c  Pleafing  contiguity” 
* — cc  Beautiful,  and  piCturefque  fcene” — £C  DeleCtably 
featured  by  Nature” — £C  Shall  I fay  twenty  thou- 
fand  r” — Down  it  goes  to  the  high  eft  bidder,  who 
pays  his. money,  and  runs  away  the  next  morning 
with  an  opera  finger  to  Italy. 

Mi  cl  amour.  ( laughing ) 

Why,  yes,  we  lee  thefe  things  every  day. 

DashwoulD. 

No  doubt ; men  are  fickle,  and  inconftant. 

Millamour* 

Very  true ; it  is  the  way  through  life  ; in  the 
loweft  rank,  as  well  as  the  higheft.  You  fhan’t  fee 
k journeyman  Weaver,  but  he  has  his  difguft,  like  a 
Lord,  and  changes  his  lodging,  his  houfe  of  call,  his 
barber,  and  his  field  preacher. 

Dashwould. 

Certainly ; and  then  there  is  a teal  charm  in  va- 
riety. Befides  what  you  did  to  day,  was  a mere 
frolic. 
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Millamour. 

Nothing  more  : and  that  fellow,  Malvil,  was 
the  occafion  of  it.  My  heart  never  rightly  warmed 
to  that  man.  I (hall  never  confult  him  again.  Af- 
fairs were  in  a right  train,  if  he  had  not  incerpofed. 

Dashwould. 

You  fhall  have  your  revenge.  I have  amine  to 
fpring  will  blow  him  up. — ( laughs ) His  advice  to- 
day has  ferved  to  produce  the  widow’s  chara£ler. 

Millamour. 

Yes,  it  has  given  a difplay  of  her.  ( laughs ) How 
could  die  think  me  in  earned  ? Marry  her  ! I would 
go  into  the  army  fooner. 

Dashwould. 

A good  pretty  trade,  the  army : if  you  are  killed 
in  battle,  it  is  your  affair  ; if  you  conquer,  you  may 
retire,  and  live  very  prettily  upon  half  pay. 

Millamour. 

Very  true  : the  law  is  a more  certain  road. 

Dashwould. 

A good  agreeable  life  the  law  is:  forever  entangled 
in  the  cobwebs  of  Weftminfter-hall;  and  you  help 
to  fpin  them  yourfelfinto  the  bargin. 

Millamour. 

And  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  you  are  thought 
a good  promifmg  young  man. 


Dash- 
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Dash  would. 

In  the  mean  time  you  are  conftantly  hiring  out 
your  lungs,  and  ever  in  a paflion  about  other  people’s 
affairs. 


Millamour. 

And  travelling  circuits*  in  hopes  of  finding  each 
county  diftrafred  ; with  a barbarous,  bloody  murder, 
in  every  jail,  and  lb  live  upon  the  calamities  of  man- 
kind. 

Dashwould. 

Like  phyficians,  when  a north-eaft  wind,  a Lord 
Mayor’s  feaft,  or  a jail  diflemper,  has  made  a good 
fickly  time  of  it.  (both  laugh) 

Enter  Lady  Bell,  and  Lady  Jane. 


Lady  Bell. 

Come,  filter,  leave  the  men  to  themfelves.  Mr^ 
Dafhwould,  has  their  wit  frightened  you  away  ? 


Millamour.  ( looking  at  her) 

<f  Look  in  her  face,  and  you  forget  them  all.'* 


Dashwould. 

Won’t  your  Ladyfhip  have  companion  on  that 

gentleman  ? 

© 

Lady  Bei.l< 

Companion  ! my  filter  and  I,  we  hope  for  his 

protection  ? 

I 2 
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Enter  Capt,  Bygrove. 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

When  you  go  away  from  company,  Lady  Bell, 
you  draw  every  body  in  your  train. 

Lady  Bell. 

Oh  ! you  have  fo  overpowered  me  with  civil,  and 
tender  things ! 

Mjllamour.  ( ajide ) 

What  does  he  follow  her  for  ? 

Lady  Bell. 

A Phonneur,  gentlemen,  (goes  up  to  Millamour) 
Uncle  ! Uncle  Millamour,  when  you  are  married  to 
my  aunt,  I hope  you  will  be  kind  to  us  both. 

( curt  fie  s) 


Millamour.  ( turning  away) 

Confufion  ! daggers ! daggers  ! 

Lady  Jane.  ( curtfiylng ) 

May  1 falute  you,  uncle  ? 

Millamour. 

Po  l this  foolery  1 ( walks  away ) 

Lady  Bell. 

Let  us  give  him  all  kis  titles ! — Brother — when 
you  marry  my  Sifter. — ( makes  a low  curtfiy) 
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Millamour. 

How  can  yon,  Lady  Bell  ? 

Lady  Jane. 

Uncle  ! — Brother  ! 

Lady  Bell, 

And  Brother  Uncle  ! 

Millamour.  ( breaking  away  from  them) 

This  is  too  much — No  patience  can  endure  it. 
( 'turns  to  Lady  Belt ) Madam,  this  ufage * 

(Lady  Bell  and  Lady  Jane  both  laugh  load.) 

Lady  Jane. 

Come,  filler,  let  us  leave  him.  [Exit. 

Lady  Bell. 

Oh  ! ho  ! ho  ! I fhall  expire,  (going) 

Millamour. 

Why  will  you  torment  me  thus  ? ( takes  her  by 

the  hand ) Am  I to  be  for  ever  made  your  fport  ? 

Lady  Bell. 

Oh  ! you  would  not  have  me  laugh.  To  be  fure, 
when  one  confiders,  it  is  a ferious  matter.  And 
though  Captain  Bygrove  ( pointing  to  him)  has  orders 
to  be  in  love  with  me  ; and  though  he  has  declared 
himlelf  in  the  warmed  terms 

1 3 
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Millamour, 
And  could  you  lifben  to  him  ? 


Lady  Bell. 

And  yet,  after  all  your  promifes,  when  you  had 
touched  my  heart — {in  a foftened  tene ) 


Mil  amour. 

Jealous  of  me  by  this  light.  ( ajUe) 

Lady  Bell. 

After  all  your  fa ; chiefs  vows,  to  break  them  as 
you  have  done,  like  a Turk,  or  a Jew,  or  a Maho- 
metan, (crying)  and  leave  me,  like  Dido  and  fEneas, 
it  is  enough  to  break  a young  girl’s  heart.  ( crying 

bitterly ) fo  it  is,  it  is- There,  will  that  pleafe  you  ? 

(burfts  into  a laugh ) Adieu,  uncle  ! my  compli- 
ments to  my  aunt [ Exit , 

Millamour. 

Damnation  ! 


Enter  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Harry. 

Did  not  I hear  fomebody  crying  ? 

Millamour. 

Yes,  and  laughing  too.  Captain  Bygrove,  you 
laid  fomething  to  Lady  Bell,  what  was  it.  Sir  ? 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

What  I defire  the  world  to  know*  I love  her,  I 

adore 
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adore  her.  My  father  has  orderd  it,  Mrs.  Bromley 
approves ; Lady  Bell  encourages  me ; and  I fhall  be 
the  happieft  of  mankind. 

Millamour. 

You  and  I muft  talk  apart,  Sir.  You  know  my  prior 
claim.  Attempt  my  life  rather  than  my  love.  You 
muft  think  no  more  of  her,  Sir;  fhe  is  mine  by  every 
tie,  and  fo  I fhall  tell  her,  this  moment.  [ Exit . 

Dasawould. 

Now  hold  that  refolution,  if  you  can. 


Capt.  Bygrove. 

I have  managed  it  well. 

Dashwould 

Admirably  ! 

Sir  Harry. 

What  does  all  this  mean  ? Dafhwould,  you  are 
wanted  in  the  next  room.  Malvil  is  in  for  it : he 
fits  toafting  Mils  Neville,  while  every  idea  fades 
away  from  his  countenance,  all  going  out  one  by 
one,  and  his  eye  finks  into  the  dim  vacuity  of  a 
brifk  no  meaning  at  all. 

Dashwould. 

I’ll  look  in  upon  'em. — Bygrove,  I fee  Mifs  Ne- 
ville : let  us  give  Sir  Harry  his  opportunity. 

I 4 
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Enter  Mifs  Neville. 

Mifs  Neville. 

I thought  Lady  Bell  was  here  : I beg  your  pardon, 
gentlemen. 

Dashwould. 

Your  company  is  always  agreeable,  is  not  it.  Sir 
Harry?  The  gentleman  will  fpeak  for  himfelf. 
Come,  Bygrove,  I haveoccafion  for  you. 

[Exit  with  Captain  Bygrove . 

Sir  Harry. 

May  I now  prefume,  madam — - — 

Mifs  Neville. 

You  chufe  your  time  but  ill,  Sir  Harry.  I have 
fo  many  things  to  diftradt  me,  I cannot  liften  to  you 
now. 


Sir  Harry,  {takes  her  hand) 

But  you  promifed  to  hear  me  I have  long  beheld 
your  fu  fieri  ngs. 

Mifs  Neville. 

They  do  not  warrant  improper  liberties.  I can  be 
humble  as  becomes  my  fituation.  I hope  you 
will  not  oblige  me  to  /hew  that  fpirit,  which  virtue  is 
as  much  in  titled  to,  as  the  prqudell  fortune  in  the 
kingdom. 

Sir  Harry. 

I mean  you  no  difrefpedt,  That  letter  is  a black 

artifice 
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artifice  to  traduce  my  charadter  : the  fraud  fhall  be 
brought  to  light ; you  may  rely  upon  it ; nor  will 
you  be  fo  ungenerous  as  to  believe  the  dark  affaflin 
pf  my  honour. 

Mifs  Neville. 

I know  not  what  foundation  there  is  for  it,  nor  is 
it  for  me  to  charge  you  with  any  thing.  I have  no 
right  to  take  that  liberty. 

Sir  Harry. 

Why  harbour  fufpicions  unworthy  of  you  ? In 
me,  you  behold  a warm  admirer,  who  afpires  at  the 
polfeiiion  of  what  he  loves,  and  trembles  for  the 
event. 

Mifs  Neville. 

I muft  take  the  liberty  to  doubt  your  fincerity.  I 
know  my  own  deficiencies,  and  I beg  leave  to  with- 
draw. 


Sir  Harry. 

By  all  that’s  amiable  in  your  mind  and  perfon,  my 
views  are  honourable  as  ever  yet  infpired  a lover’s 
heart. 

Mifs  Neville. 

I would  fain  exprefs  my  gratitude,  {iveefs) 

Sir  Harry. 

Why  thofe  tears  ? 

Mifs  Neville. 

Your  charafler,  I dare  fay.  Sir,  will  come  out 

clear 
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clear  and  imfullied.  You  will  permit  me  to  take 
care  of  mine.  It  is  all  I have  to  value.  I fhall  not 
continue  any  longer  in  this  houfe.  Mrs.  Bromley 
has  made  it  impoffible ; I wifh  you  all  happinefs. 


Sir  Harry, 

That  refolution  I approve  of : let  me  provide  you 
a retreat,  and  in  a few  days — 

Mifs  Neville. 

I mud  bes;  to  be  excufed  : that  I can  never  think 

o 

of. 


Sir  Harry. 

Bv  Heaven,  I mean  to.raife  you  to  that  independ- 
ance,  which  your  merit  deferves.  I would  place  you 
in  that  fplendor,  which  Mrs.  Bromley  may  envy. 

Mifs  Neville. 

I can  only  return  my  thanks.  Lady  Bell  will 
know  where  I am.  I feel  no  ambition  : I do  not 
want  to  give  pain  to  Mrs.  Bromley  : I leek  humble 
content,  and  allc  no  more. 

Sir  Harry. 

You  do  injuftice  to  yourfelf  and  to  me  : — Hey  j 
all  breaking  up  from  table  ! 


Mifs  Neville. 

You  mud  not  detain  me  now, 
humbly  take  my  leave. 


Sir 


Harry. 

I wonder  what  Dafhwould  will  fay  to  all  this 


I 
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fhall  like  to  hear  him : he  will  turn  it  to  a joke,  I 
warrant  him.  No  end  of  his  pleafantry. 

Enter  Malvil  in  liquor , Bygrove,  and  Dashwould. 

Malvil. 

Very  well  ; make  the  mod  of  it.  Since  you  force 
me  to  lpeak,  I fay  her  character  is  a vile  one. 

Bygrove. 

Here  is  a fellow  whom  wine  only  infpires  with 
malice. 


Dashwould. 

Po  ! malice  ! Malvil  has  no  harm  in  him, 

Malvil. 

You  may  talk  of  Mrs.  Bromley,  but  fhe  is  as  vile 
a character,  as  pride,  and  infolence,  and  avarice,  and 
vanity,  and  fafhionable  airs,  and  decayed  beauty  can 
jumble  together. 

Bygrove. 

Plere’s  a return  for  her  hofpitality  ] 

Malvil. 

Marry  her,  I fay;  marry  her,  and  try. 

Bygrove. 

You  fhall  not  have  a {billing  with  Mifs  Neville. 


Malvil. 

There,  the  fecret’s  out : you  want  to  marry  her* 
and  make  her  creak  her  word.  Mankind’s  a villain  / 

a medley 
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a medley  of  falfe  friends,  eloping  wives,  flock  job- 
bers, and  ufurers.  Wits  that  won’t  write,  and  fools 
that  will,  (fings) 

By  grove. 

Dafh  would,  you  are  a panegyrifl,  compared  to 
this  man, 

Sir  Harry. 

Yes,  he  takes  your  trade  out  of  your  hands, 

Malvil.  r 

She  is  Mrs.  Bromley,  the  widow,  and  you  are  Mr. 
Bygrove,  the  widower  y and  fo,  bite  the  biter,  that's 
all. 

Bygrove. 

His  w7it  foars  above  you,  Mr.  Dafhwoulch 
Malvil. 

Wit  is  a bad  trade.  Letters  have  no  friend  left 
in  thefe  degenerate  times.  Shew  a man  of  letters  to 
the  nrfc  of  yout  nobility,  and  they  will  leave  him  to 
fcarve  in  a garret.  Introduce  a fellow,  who  can  fing 
a catch,  write  a dull  political  pamphlet,  or  remarks 
upon  a Dutch  memorial,  or  play  off  fireworks,  and 
he  fha!l  pafs  fix  months  in  the  country,  by  invitation. 
Maecenas  died  two  thoufand  years  ago,  and  you  are 
not  hiflorian  enough  to  know  it. 

Sir  Harry. 

Dafh  would,  he  makes  a bankrupt  of  you. 

By- 
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Bygrove. 

I hive  found  him  out : I know  him  now : a pre- 
tended friend,  that  he  may  more  furely  betray  you. 
Go,  and  get  fome  coffee,  to  fettle  your  head. 

[Exit. 

Malvil. 

Mrs.  Bromley  will  fettle  your  head. 

Dashwould. 

Let  us  take  him  up  flairs ; he’ll  tumble  over  the 
tea-table^  to  fhew  his  politenefs. 

Sir  Harry,  (taking  him  hy  the  arm') 

Come,  the  ladies  wait  for  us. 

Malvil. 

Mankind,  I fay,  is  a villain  ! (fags) 

Enter  Lady  Bell. 

Lady  Bell. 

Blefs  me,  Mr.  Malvil ! 


Malvtl. 

All  Dafhwould’s  doing  to  expofe  a body.  Do  you 
look  to  Millamour,  that’s  what  I fry  to  you. 

Dashwould. 

He  fhan’t  flay  to  plague  your  Ladyfhip,— Come, 
Malvil,  let  11s  go  and  be  tender  Qf  reputation  above 
flairs. 


Mal- 
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Malvil. 

I’m  always  tender,  and  you  are  fcurrilous. 

( Sings , and  Exit , led  by  Hajhwould  and  Sir  Harry ) 

Lady  Bell. 

How  Millamour  follows  me  up  and  down  ! 
Charming  ! here  he  comes. 


Enter  Millamour* 

Millamour. 

Lady  Bell,  allow  me  but  one  ferious  moment. 
Lady  Bell. 

This  bracelet  is  always  coming  off. 

( fiddles  with  it ) 


Millamour. 

Whatever  appearances  may  have  been,  I burn 
with  as  true  a paffion,  as  ever  penetrated  a faithful 
heart. 

Lady  Bell,  (afide,  and ' J wiling ) 

I know  he  is  mine. — This  filly,  obflinate  bauble ! 
What  were  you  laying  ? Oh  ! making  love  again. 

Millamour. 

By  this  dear  hand  I fwear 

Lady  Bell. 

Hold,  hold,  no  violence.  Give  me  my  liberty,’ 
and  thus  1 make  ufe  of  it.  ( runs  away  from  him) 


Enter 
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Enter  Capt.  Bygrove. 

Lady  Bell.  ( meeting  him) 

Oh  ! I have  been  wifhing  for  you.  How  could 
you  ft  ay  fo  long  ? 


Capt.  Bygrove. 

They  detained  me  againft  my  will.  But  you  fee^ 
I am  true  to  my  appointment. 

Millamour.  (< afide  to  By  grove) 

Are  you  fo  ? You  fhall  keep  an  appointment 
with  me. 


Lady  Bell. 

I was  furrounded  with  darts,  and  dames.  That 
gentleman  was  for  renewing  the  old  ftory,  but  it  is 
fo  ridiculous  ! 

( walks  up  the  ft  age  with  Captain  Bygrove) 
Millamour. 

Diftra£tion  ! to  be  infulted  thus  ! 

Lady  Bell,  (as  Jhe  walks  up) 

You  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  be  in  earned:  at 
laft.  Since  your  father  has  propofed  it,  and  fince 
you  have  declared  you rfelf,  why,  if  I muft  fpeak,  get 
my  aunt’s  confent,  and  mine  follows  of  courfe. 

Millamour.  ( lift  cuing  ) 

If  ever  I forgive  this* 

Capt. 
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Capt.  Bygrove: 

Mrs.  Bron^ley  has  confented.  ( then  qfide  to  Lady 
Bell)  He  has  it ; this  will  gall  his  pride. 

Millamour. 

No  end  of  her  folly.  I was  bent  on  marriage,  but 
now  it’s  all  her  own  fault.  And  yet  die  knows  my 
heart  is  fixed  upon  hen 

Lady  Bell. 

( walking  down  with  Capt.  By  grove ) 

You  are  fo  obliging,  and  I have  fo  many  things  to 
fay  to  you  ; but  if  people  will  not  perceive,  when 
they  interrupt  private  converfation. 

Millamour. 

If  ever  I enter  thefe  doors  again;  may  the  fcorn  of 
the  whole  fex  purfue  me.  [Exit; 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

We  have  carried  this  too  far. 

Lady  Bell. 

The  barbarous  man,  when  he  diould  have  taken 
no  denial,  but  have  lain  on  the  ground,  imploring, 
befeeching — Delightful ! here  he  comes  again. 

(goes  to  Capt.  By  grove) 


Enter  Millamour. 


Millamour.  ( walking'iip  to  Lady  Bell) 

Is  it  not  llrange,  that  you  can’t  know  your  own 


mind  for  two  minutes  together  ? 


Lady 
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Lady  Bell. 

Ho  ! ho  ! the  alTurance  of  that  reproach  ! 

(walks  atioay ) 

Mill  amour,  [to  By  grove) 

Appoint  your  time  and  place  : I mull  have  fatis- 
fa&ion  for  this. 

Capt.  By  grove. 

To-morrow  morning,  when  the  marriage  cere- 
mony is  over. 


Millamour. 

I fhall  expefl  you,  Sir.  (going) 

Enter  Lady  Jane. 

Millamour. 

This  is  lucky.  I was  in  quell  of  your  Ladylhip. 


Lady  Jane. 

In  quell  of  me.  Sir  ? 

Millamour. 

In  quell  of  you,  Ma'am.  I have  been  waiting  for 
an  opportunity,  and,  if  the  fin’eerell  forrow  can  ex- 
piate pad  offences — Here's  a chair,  Ma’am. 

( hands  a chair ) 

Capt.  By  grove,  [to  Lady  Bell) 

We  may  drive  him  to  extremities  with  Lady  Jane: 
I’ll  leave  you  to  recover  your  wanderer.  \_Exit. 


Vol,  IV. 
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Mill  amour.,  ( fitting  down) 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  aflfure  you — 

Lady  Jane. 

But  while  my  filter  is  my  rival 

Millamour. 

Your  fiftrr’s  charms  carry  their  own  antidote  with 
them.  If  there  is  faith  in  man,  I mean  to  atone  for 
what  is  paft. 

Lady  Bell,  (coming  forward) 

So,  fo  with  what  pleafure  fhe  hears  him  ? Did 
you  fpeak  to  me,  Mr.  Millamour  ? 

Millamour. 

There  was  a time,  Ma’am  ! — ( turns  to  Lady  Jane) 
Now  fhe  wants  to  interrupt  us  : don’t  let  us  mind 
her,  and  /he’ll  withdraw. 

Lady  Bell: 

Wear  the  willow,  Lad)  Bell  ? — Not  a word.  Sir? 
You  are  jn  the  right  *.  my  fpirits  are  too  violent  for 
you  ; and  though  what  I fay  is  not  abfolutely  wit — - 
Do  you  like  wit  ? I am  fure  you  ought ; for  it  is 
undefineabie,  like  yourfelf, 

i 

Millamour.  ( Jmiling ) 

That  is  not  ill  faid. 

Lady  Bell,  (fits  at  a difiance) 

Horrid  ! I fhall  be  vapour'd  up  to  my  eyes.  I’ll 

try 
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try  my  fong,  to  banifh  melancholy.  Where  is  that 
foolifn  guittar  ? (goes  for  it) 

Millamour. 

Now  her  jealoufy  is  at  work.  I knew  Hie  would 
be  mortified.  Let  us  agree  to  pique  her  pride,  and 
probe  her  to  the  quick. 

Lady  Bell. 

Though  I can’t  fing,  it  diverts  a body  to  try. 

(fits  down , and  ftngs ) 

Sabrina , with  that  fober  mieny 
fhe  converfe  fweety  the  look  ferene ; 

T hofe  eyes  that  beam  tbe  gent  left  rayy 
And  though  jhe  loves , that  fweet  delay  5 
Unconf cious , feems  each  heart  to  take , 

And  conquers  for  herfubjeSTs  fake  l 

Millamour. 

Vaftly  well  ! {lift ens y f miles y looks  at  her,  draws  his 
chair  near  her,  and  beats  time  on  her  knee') 

Lady  Bell,  (ftngs ) 

Fhe  tyrant  Cynthia  wings  the  dart , 

Coquetting  with  a bleeding  heart 
Has  cruelty , which  all  adorey 
Flights  that  torment , yet  pie  aj e the  more? 

Her  lover  ftrives  to  break  his  chain , 

But  can't,  fuck  pleafure' s in  the  pain , 

Millamour. 

Oh!  charming!  charming!  (ktjfes  her  hand) 
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Lady  Bell. 

What  are  you  about,  you  wretch  ? Only  look, 
filter : I fuppofe,  Sir,  when  you  have  done,  you  will 
give  me  my  hand  again. 

Lady  Jane. 

I promife  you,  filler,  your  triumph  will  be  fbort. 

[Exit* 

Lady  Bell. 

How  fne  flung  out  of  the  room  1 ( [rifes , and  walks 

about) 


Millamour. 

You  know,  Lady  Bell,  that  1 am  your's  by  con- 
queft.  I adore  you  ftill,  and  burn  with  a lover's 
faithful  fires. 


Lady  Bell. 

Come,  and  have  a diih  of  tea  to  cool  you. 


Millamour. 

Hear  me  but  a moment.  It  is  now  time  you 
fhould  be  tired  of  this  eternal  difplay  of  your  power. 
Your  power  is  Efficiently  acknowledged  and  felt  by 
all.  You  may  triumph  over  adoring  crouds,  but 
one  lover  treated  with  generofity,  will  be  more  to 
your  honour  and  your  happinefs. 


Lady  Bell. 

Pretty,  very  pretty  ! I have  read  all  that  in  one  of 
the  poets.  ( repeats) 


By 
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By  our  diftrejs , you  nothing  gain , 

XJnlefs  you  love , you  pleafe  in  vain . 

Come  up  flairs,  and  I’ll  fhew  you  the  whole  poem. 

And  one  adorer  kindly  us'd. 

Gives  more  delight  than  crowds  refus'd . 

Will  you  come  ? [beckons  him)  Won't  you  ? Well, 
confider  of  it,  and  when  you  know  your  own  mind, 
you  may  change  it  again.  [Exit. 

Millamour* 

There  now  ! Every  thing  by  turns,  and  nothing 
long.  Fickle  do  they  call  me  ? A man  mufl  be 
fickle,  who  purfues  her  through  all  the  whimfies  of 
her  temper.  Admire  her  in  one  fhape,  and  fhe  takes 
another  in  a moment. 

One  charm  difp  lay  d , another  ftr ikes  our  view> 

In  quick  variety  for  ever  new\ 


End  of  the  FOURTH  AC  T. 
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ACT  the  FIFTH. 


Enter  Millamour,  and  Dashwould. 
Millamour. 

I to  be  facrificed  to  your  humour  ? 
Dashwould. 

Am  I to  be  facrificed  to  your  abfurdily  ? 
Millamour. 

When  pleafantry  is  out  of  all  time  and  place 

Dashwould. 

Why  then  I fhall  be  tired  of  all  time  and  place. 
Millamour. 

Look  ye,  Mr.  Dafhwould,  it  is  time  to  be  ferious. 
The  wit,  that  wounds  the  bread:  of  a friend,  is  the 
pell:  of  fociety. 


Dashwould. 

The  paffton,  Mr.  Millamour,  that  runs  headlon 
without  caufe,  and  will  not  hearken  to  reafon,  is 
greater  pelt  of  fociety,  than  all  the  little  wit  that  has 
been  in  the  world.  What  does  all  this  mean,  Sir  ? 
what  is  it  about  ? 


Mil. 
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Millamour. 

If  1 lofb  money  at  play,  was  it  for  you  to  carry  the 
tale  to  my  father?  for  you  to  fubjedt  me  to  his  re- 
proaches ? 

Dashwould. 

i don’t  know  by  what  fatality  it  happens,  but  that 
generally  comes  la  ft,  which  ought  to  be  mentioned 
firft.  I repeated  nothing  to  Sir  John — Who  did  ? 
Do  you  afk  that  queflion  ? Malvil,  Sir,  with  his 
ufual  duplicity. 

Millamour. 

Malvil  ? He  has  this  moment  told  me  how  plea- 
fan  t you  were  upon  the  fubjedt,  and  at  my  expence. 

Dashwould. 

Yes;  when  he  had  revealed  the  whole,  and 
with  falfe  tendernefs  lamented  your  folly. 

Millamour. 

’Sdeath!  I undcrftand  it  now.  I have  been  abfurd 
here. 


Dashwould. 

I don’t  didike  you  for  your  a.bfurdity  : that  ferves 
to  divert  one:  Malvil  excites  other  feelings.  You 
know  the  character  he  gave  you  of  Lady  Beil  ? 

Millamour. 

Yes,  and  all  flander. 


k 4 


Dash- 
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Dashwould. 

I left  him  but  now,  reprefenting  you  to  Lady  Bell 

in  the  fame  colours And  here ( Jhews  a letter) 

Here  I have  him  fall.  An  anonymous  letter  againft 
Sir  Harry,  fent  for  his  own  purpofes,  to  Mifs  Ne- 
ville. All  his  contrivance,  dictated  by  himfelf,  and 
written  at  an  attorney’s  defk : You  know  old  Copy- 
hold  ? 

Millamour. 

Did  he  pen  the  letter  ? 

Dashwould. 

One  of  his  clerks  was  the  fcribe.  The  young 
man  is  now  in  the  houfe,  at  my  requefl,  and  ready 
to  prove  Malvil  the  author.  Here  he  comes — things 
are  not  ripe  as  yet.  Say  nothing  now. 

Enter  Malvil. 

Millamour. 

Walk  in ; you  come  opportunely. 

Malvil. 

If  I can  be  of  any  fervice 

Millamour. 

To  be  of  differvice,  is  your  province ; and  when 
you  have  done  the  mifchief,  you  can  transfer  the 
blame  to  others. 


Mal- 
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Malvil. 

I have  been  rather  off  my  guard  to  day.  I am  not 
ufed  to  be  overtaken  in  that  manner ; my  head  is  not 
quite  clear. 

Millamour. 

Then  this  bufinefs  may  fober  you.  What  was 
your  whifper  to  me  about  that  gentleman  ? 

Malvil. 

That  he  treated  with  wanton  pleafantry  what  I 
thought  a ferious  matter.  I may  miftake  the  means, 
but  the  end  of  my  a6tions  I can  always  anfwer  for. 
Sir  John  might  hear  of  the  affair  from  another 
quarter,  and  fo  to  foften  his  refentment — — 

Millamour. 

You  took  care  to  excite  it. 


I — I — I 
end. 


Malvil. 

im  apt  to  carry  my  heart  at  my  tongue's 


Dashwould. 

1 knew  his  heart  was  not  in  the  right  place. 
Malvil. 

I did  not  addrefs  myfelf  to  you,  Sir. 

Millamour. 

I know  you  have  the  grimace  of  character,  Mr. 
Malvil,  arm’d  at  all  points  with  plaufible  maxims. 

But 
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But  which  of  your  maxims  can  juftify  the  treachery 
of  betraying  the  iecret  of  a friend  ? Who  does  it,  is 
a deftroyer  of  all  confidence  ; and  when  he  attempts 
to  varnifh  his  condud,  with  the  fpecious  name  of 
friendship,  the  malignity  ft r ikes  the  deeper : artful, 
finding  malignity. 


Malvil. 

I deferve  all  this.  Friendfhip  in  excefs  is  a fault; 
There  are  bounds  &nd  limits  even  to  virtue.  It  would 
be  well  if  a man  could  always  hit  the  exad  point; 
There  is  however  fomething  voluptuous  in  meaning 
well* 

Dashwould. 

Well  exprefs’d,  Malvil  ! ha  ! ha  ! you  are  right* 

Millamour. 

No  more  of  your  mufty  fentences; 

Malvil; 

Morals  are  not  capable  of  mathematical  demonftra- 

tion.  And now  I recoiled:  myfelf — It  did  not 

occur  at  firft — It  was  Madam  La  Rouge  told  the  af- 
fair to  Sir  John — This  gentleman  here — I fuppofe 
you  will  take  his  word — he  fays  fhe  hears  every  thing, 
tells  every  thing,  and  he  calls  her  a walking  news- 
paper : not  that  fhe  means  any  harm — I only  mean 
to  lay 

Dashwould. 

Oh  ! he,  don't  be  .too  fevere  upon  her* 


Mal* 
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Malvil. 

She  faid  at  the  fame  time you  know  her  man- 
ner  fhe  told  Sir  John  that  you  are  in  love  with 

half  a dozen,  and  will  deceive  them  all,  and  Lady 
Bell  into  the  bargain. 

Millamour. 

Diftra£tion  1 (he  dare  not  fay  it.  This  is  another 

of  your  fubterfuges You  know,  Sir,  how  you 

traduced  Lady  Beil,  and  made  that  gentleman  the 
author  of  your  own  malevolence.  At  any  other 
time  and  place,  this  fword  fhould  read  you  a le&ure 
of  morality. 


Malvil. 

You  are  too  warm : and  fmce  I fee  it  is  fo,  to 
avoid  contention,  I fhall  adjourn  the  debate.  [Exit. 

Millamour. 

Deceive  Lady  Bell  1 — Whoever  has  dared  to  fay 
it, — Madam  La  Rouge  lives  but  a little  way  off. 
Ell  bring  her  this  moment,  to  confront  this  arch 
impoftor.  {going) 


Dashwould. 

You’ll  be  fure  to  return. 

Millamour. 

This  very  night  fhall  unmafk  him.  [Exit. 

Dashwould. 

I fhall  depend  upon  you.  Malvil  fhall  anfwer  to 
-Sir  Harry:  all  his  artifices  fhall  be  fairly  laid  open. 

Enter 
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Enter  By  grove. 

Bygrove. 

Mr.  Dafhwould,  we  are  now  good  friends.  I have 
repofed  a confidence  in  you.  You  know  every  thing 
between  me  and  Mrs.  Bromley,  but  you  fee  how  fhe 
goes  on. 

Dashwout.£>. 

And  I fee  how  you  go  on.  You  are  the  dupe  of 
your  own  policy. 

Bygrove. 

How  fo  ? 

Dashwould. 

The  Widow’s  fchemes  are  feconded  by  your  own 
imprudence.  Carftyou  fee,  that  if  Millamour  were 
once  married  out  of  your  way,  Mrs.  Bromley  would 
then  be  at  her  laft  flake,  and  you  might  have  fome 
chance  ? And  yet  your  fon  has  it  in  command  to 
defeat  my  friend  Millamour  with  Lady  Bell. 

Bygrove. 

How  ! light  breaks  in  upon  me.  Gull  that  I 
was  ! my  fon  fnall  marry  Lady  Jane  directly. 

Dashwould. 

To  be  fure ; and  the  confequence  is,  that  Lady 
Bell  declares  for  Millamour. 

By  GROVE. 

Right : I am  for  ever  obliged  to  you  : I’ll  go-,  and 

fpeak 
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fpeak  to  my  Ton,  this  moment : Lady  Jane  fhall  be 
his,  without  delay.  {Exit. 


Dashwould, 

So  much  for  my  friend,  the  Captain  ; I have 
fettled  his  bufinefs. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bromley, 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Mr,  Daffhwould,  1 am  fo  diltra&ed a terrible 

bufinefs  has  happened. 

Dashwould. 

What’s  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Mifs  Nevilley  I can’t  think  what  is  come  of  her — 
fhe  is  not  to  be  found,  high  or  low.  We  have 
fearched  every  where  for  her.  Whet  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this  ? 


Dashwould. 

Is  Malvil  gone  ? 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

This  very  moment : he  has  no  hand  in  it.  He 
fees,  and  pities  my  diltrefs.  He  is  gone  to  make  en- 
quiry. A girl  that  I was  fo  fond  of,  and  never 
laid  an  angry  word  to. 

Dashwould. 

You  have  been  remarkably  mild. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Bromley. 

You  know  how  tender  I have  been  of  her. — What 
Can  have  put  this  into  her  head  ? How  long  has 

Millamour  been  gone  ? 1 underftand  it  now* 

This  is  his  exploit. 


Dashwould. 

You  wrong  him — I will  undertake  to  difcover  this 
plot  for  you. 


Enter  Bygrove, 


Daskwould. 

You  can  comfort  the  Lady,  Sir ; I fhall  return  im- 
mediately. [Exit. 

Bygrove. 

May  I take  the  liberty.  Madam — — 

, Mrs.  Bromley. 

Why  torment  me  thus  ? You  are  all  in  a plot 
againft  me. 

Enter  Lady  Bell,  Lady  Jane,  and  Capt.  Bygrove. 
Mrs.  Bromley. 

There,  Lady  Bell,  there  is  your  lover  run  away 
with  your  coulln. 


Lady  Bell. 

I can  depend  upon  her.  I can  ilill  venture  to  an- 
fwer  for  her  honour. 


Bygrove. 

She  will  come  back,  you  need  not  alarm  yourfelf. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Bromley. 

You  have  feduced  her,  for  any  thing  I know.  I 
jam  diflra&ed  by  you  all,  and  will  hear  no  more. 

[Exit, 

Bygrove. 

Mrs.  Bromley,  permit  me  to  fay  a word. 

[ Exit, 

Lady  Bell. 

I hope  there  is  nothing  amifs.  I can  rely  upon 
Mifs  Neville’s  difcretion ; I think  I can.  Come, 
filer,  let  us  go  and  enquire,  (going,  looks  back)  Hey  ! 
you  two  are  flaying,  to  fay  delicate  things  to  each 
pther. 


Capt.  Bygrove. 

Our  difficulties,  you  know,  are  at  an  end.  I have 
my  father’s  orders  to  follow  my  inclination. 
Had  Millamour  flaid,  I have  a plot  would  have  fixed 
him  your  Ladyfhip’s  for  ever. 

Lady  Jane. 

And  we  fha’n’t  fee  him  again  this  month,  perhaps. 

Lady  Bell. 

Let  him  take  his  own  way.  I am  only  uneafy  about 
Mifs  Neville  at  prefent. 

Enter  Dash  would,  {with  a letter  in  his  hand) 

Dash  would. 

This  way,  you  are  wanted  : I have  a letter  here, 
that  difcovers  all.  [Exit. 

Lady 
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Lady  Bell. 

But  what  does  it  lay  ? Let  us  go  and  hear  it  di- 
re^]7* 

Sceney  an  Apartment  at  Madam  La  Rouge’s, 
Enter  Millamour,  and  La  Rouge, 

Millamour. 

Have  you  fent  to  Dafli  would  ? 

La  Rouge. 

Yes,  I have  fent  him  letter. 

Millamour. 

Mifs  Neville  here  you  fay  ? 

i 

• La  Rouge. 

She  come  an  hour  ag;o,  all  in  tear. 

Millamour. 

Then  Hie  is  fafe. You  are  fure  you  never  faid 

any  thing  to  Sir  John  about  the  gaming  bufinefs  ? 

La  Rouge. 

Sur,  mon  honneur.  What  I tell  ? I know 
noting.  And  1 not  fee  Sir  John  in  my  houfe,  it  is 
two  tree  months. 

Millamour. 

You  fhall  come,  and  confront  Malvil,  at  Mrs. 
Bromley’s. 


La 
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La  Rouge. 

Bagatelle ! what  you  go  dere  for  ? — Bo,  dis  is  all 
put  me  off* — pay  your  littel  bill.  Vat  is  money  to 
you  ? I fo  poor,  you  fo  rich. 

Millamour* 

You  did  not  fay  that  I fhould  deceive  Lady  Bell? 

La  Rouge. 

Monfieur  Malvil,  he  tell  you  fo  ? 

Millamour. 

Yes  $ and  I tremble  for  the  confequence. 

La  Rouge. 

It  is  one  great  villain — I great  refpeft  for  you. 
Vous  eft  aimable.  Monfieur  Malvil,  he  is  great 
fripon.  And  I ver  forry  he  be  marry  to  Ma- 
damoifelle  Neville. 

Millamour, 

Married  to  her  ? 


La  Rouge. 

You  not  know  it  ? — He  is  marry  to  her  dis  day. 
He  take  my  apartment  tree  week  ago.  He  not  have 
it  known  dat  he  is  marry  for  five  fix  day ; write  letter 
to  me  dis  afternoon  ; he  mu  ft  be  let  in  ver  private  5 
de  fervant  not  to  fee  him ; go  up  de  back  ftairs  to 
her  room,  and  fo  1*  affaire  eft  faite. 


Vol.  IV. 
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Millamour. 

And  thus  he  has  feduced  her  from  her  relations  ? 
Let  me  fee  the  letter.  ( reads  afide) 

La  Rouge. 

I not  tink  him  fo  bad  to  talk  of  me,  and  tell  fuch 
parcel  of  ftory,  vid  not  one  word  of  true. 

Millamour. 

So  ; here  he  is  in  black  and  white.  To  come  pri- 
vately, is  he  ? If  I could  detain  him  here,  and  pre- 
vent all  means  of  his  efcaping 

La  Rouge. 

Efcape  ? Up  back  flairs,  he  mull  come  thro’  dat 
apartment ; {pointing  to  a door  in  the  hack  Jcene)  I 
turn  de  key  in  de  back  door : voila  votre  prifonier  -3 
he  is  prifoner. 

Millamour. 

Exquifite  woman ! I’ll  lock  this  door,  and  fecurc 
the  key.  {locks  the  door  in  the  hack Jcene')  Hufh  ! 

{A  rap  at  the  Jlreet  door') 

La  Rouge. 

Le  voila : he  come  now. 

Millamour. 

Fly,  let  him  in ; fend  once  more  to  Dalhwould ; I 
want  him  this  inflant ; fly,  difpatch. 


La 
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La  Rouge. 

I do  all  vat  you  bid  me. 

Millamour. 


[Exit. 


It  is  honeft  of  her  to  make  this  difcovery.  If  this 
be  Malvil — a foft  whifper  that — {lift en s)  'Tis  he,  I 

hear  his  voice 1 fhall  have  the  merit  of  defeating 

villainy,  and  protecting  innocence Don’t  I hear 

Mifs  Neville  ? ( goes  to  a room-doer)  Mifs  Ne- 

ville ! 

Neville.  ( entering ) 

Madam  La  Rouge  !— Oh,  Sir ! what  brings  you 
hither  ? 

MlLLAMOURS 

It  is  your  interefl  to  hear  me  ; your  happinefs  de^ 
pends  upon  it. 

Mifs  Neville. 

Alas  ! I fear  I have  been  too  rafh. 

Millamour. 

Command  your  attention,  and  liften  to  me : Mal- 
Vil  has  planned  your  ruin. 

Mifs  Neville. 

Impollible : he  has  too  much  honour  : why  will 
you  alarm  me  thus?  I am  unfortunate,  and  you.  Sir, 
need  not  add  to  my  afflictions. 
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Millamour. 

You  have  trufted  yourfelf  to  a villain  : he  means, 
at  midnight,  to  gain  accefs  to  your  perfon ; to  tri- 
umph over  your  honour,  and  then  leave  you  to  re- 
morfe,  to  lhame,  and  mifery.  Read  that  letter. 
(gives  it  her,  andjhe  reads  it  to  herjelf)  She's  an  ami- 
able girl,  and  I dare  fay,  will  make  an  admirable 

wife Hark  ! I hear  him  in  yonder  room.  Sup- 

prefs  each  wild  emotion  of  furprize,  and  wait  rne 
event. 

Mifs  Neville. 

I can  fcarce  believe  what  I read.  What  have  I 
done?  {weeps)  You  have  led  me  into  a maze  of 
doubts  and  fears,  and  there  I wander,  diffracted,  lolls 
without  a clue  to  guide  me. 

Millamour. 

I will  diredl  you  : rely  upon  me. 

Enter  Dashwould,  Lady  Eell,  and  Lady  Jane. 

Dashwould. 

La  Rouge  has  told  us  the  whole  llory. 

Millamour. 

Hulk  ! no  noife. 


Lady  Bell. 

My  fweet  girl,  how  could  you  frighten  me  fo  ? 


Mifs 
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Mifs  Neville. 

I blufh  for  what  I have  done.  But  Mrs.  Brom- 
ley’s cruelty  drove  me  to  defpair. 

Lady  Jane. 

My  dear,  all  will  be  well : don’t  flurry  yourfelf. 
Lady  Bell. 

Tho’  my  aunt  vexed  you,  why  run  away  from  me? 

Enter  Mrs.  Bromley,  Byg  ove,  Sir  Harry,  and 
Capt.  Byg^ove. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Where  is  this  unhappy  g;rl  ? 

Millamour. 

A moment’s  patience. 

Enter  La  Rouge, 

Millamour. 

Is  he  fafe  ? 


La  Rouge. 

He  is  dere  in  the  room  as  fafe  as  in  Baftile. 
Millamour. 

Speak  to  him  thro’  the  door : now  all  be  filent. 
La  Rouge. 

Monfieur  Malvil,  open  de  door. 

L 3 
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Malvil.  ( within ) 

Do  you  open  it,  you  have  the  key. 

La  Rouge. 

De  key,  it  is  dere : Mils  Neville,  it  is  gone  to  bed ; 
all  de  houfe  afleep  : I in  de  dark  3 now  is  your  time. 

Mill  amour.  ( to  La  Rouge) 

Hufh  ! here  is  the  key.  ( takes  away  the  lights ) 

Malvil. 

Will  you  difpatch  ? 

La  Rouge. 

Attendez  : here  is  de  key  : I let  you  out.  ( unlocks 
the  door) 

Malvil.  ( 'entering ) 

All  in  darknefs  : is  Ihe  gone  to  bed  ? 

La  Ro u g e . ( leading  him ) 

She  wait  for  you  : vere  was  you  marry  ? 

Malvil. 

St.  James’s  parifh:  Sir  Harry  has  not  fucceeded: 
flie  prefers  me.  Say  nothing  of  it  yet  awhile. 

La  Rouge. 

No  3 not  a vord  : tenez,  I get  light  for  you. 

[Exit. 

Mal- 
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Malvil. 

So;  I have  carried  my  point.  The  family  wilt 
be  glad  to  patch  up  the  affair,  to  avoid  the  difgrace. 

La  Rouge.  ( Entering ) 

Ah  ! you  look  en  cavalier ; ver  good  apartment 
for  you ; and  d ere  is  good  pidture.  It  is  Tarquin 
and  Lucrece ; Tarquin  go  to  ravilh  de  lady  in  de 
night.  It  was  villain,  was  it  not  ? 

Malvil. 

A terrible  fellow ! 

La  Rouge. 

And  dis  room  it  is  velle  furnidi : look  about  you; 
more  pi&ure,  and  all  original.  ( turns  him  to  the  com - 
pany) 


Omnes. 

Ha  ! ha  ! ha ! your  fervant  Mr.  Malvil ! 
Malvil. 

Hell  and  confufion ! 

Millamour.  ( taking  him  hy  the  arm ) 

There  are  bounds  and  limits  even  to  virtue. 

Dashwould.  [at  his  other  arm) 

Morals  are  capable  of  mathematical  demonflra- 
tion. 
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Lady  Bell,  (to  Mifs  Neville) 

Let  us  withdraw  from  all  this  buttle.  Sir  Harry, 
Rep  this  way,  I want  you.  [Exit  with  Mifs  Neville , 
Lady  Jane)  and  Sir  Harry . 

Dashwould. 

This  is  all  according  to  the  fknefs  of  things. 

Millamour. 

Something  voluptuous  in  meaning  well. 

By  grove. 

Dafhwould,  your  ridicule  is  now  in  feafon  to  ex- 
pofe  fuch  a character  He  is  fair  game,  and  hunt 
him  down  as  you  pit  ife. 

La  Rouge. 

Ah!  Monfieur  Tartu  ife.  [Exit  laughing . 

Malvtl, 

The  fiends  about  me  ! — Mr.  Bygrove,  you  are  a 
thinking  man,  I appeal  to  you. 

Millamour  . 

I appeal  to  this  letter.  Sir.  (reads) 
cc  Madam  La  Rouge.” 

Cf  Mifs  Neville  has  this  dayT  given  me  her  hand  in 
cc  marriage.  I would  not  have  it  known  for  fome 
fC  time.  Conduct  me  to  her  apartment,  unknown 
fC  to  your  fervants.  The  way  up  the  back  Hairs  will 

be  belt.  Your  fecrecy  mall  be  rewarded  by” 

" Martin  Malvil.” 
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Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 


Malvil. 


The  letter  is  forged let  me  fee  it.  (fnatchezat 


And  I have  another  proof!  this  anonymous  fcrowl, 
written  by  your  direction,  and  feat  to  Mifs  Neville, 
to  give  a ftab  to  the  character  of  Sir  Harr/.  Do  you 
deny  it.  Sir?  Your  fecretary  is  now  in  the  houfe  , I 
brought  him  with  me  ; he  is  ready  to  prove  you  the 
author  of  this  mean,  ciandeitine  mifchief. 


All  falfe ; all  a forgery.  Where  is  this  French  im- 
podor?  Where  is  your  witnefs,  Sir?  (to  Dtyh would) 
JT1  put  them  both  to  the  proof,  this  moment. 


*0 


DaSHWOULD. 


Malvil. 


[Exit. 


Dashwould. 


No  private  parlying. 


[Exit, 


Bygrove. 


No  j we  mud:  all  hear. 


Mrs.  Bromley 


Yes;  all  mud  hear. 

Mill  amour. 
My  prefence  may  be  necelfary. 


[Exit, 


Capt.  Bygrove. 

Millamour,  flay  and  give  me  joy. 


Mil- 
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Of  what  ? 


Mill  amour* 


Capt.  Bygrove. 

The  idol  of  my  heart ! To-morrow  makes  her 
mine. 

Millamour. 

Well,  I give  you  joy.  Who  is  fhc? 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

My  Lady  Bell,  thou  dear  fellow : come,  le  t us  go 
and  fee  what  they  are  about  ? 

Millamour. 

Let  us  go  and  fee  who  fhall  cut  the  other’s  throat*. 

Capt.  Bygrove. 

A pleafant  employment. 

Millamour. 

You  fhall  tear  this  heart  out,  before  you  tear  Lady 
Bell  from  me. 


Capt.  Bygrove. 

Very  well ; have  your  frolic— This  works  as  I could 
wifn.  [Exit . 


Millamour. 

Defpair  and  phrenzy  ! if  fhe  is  capable  of  a trea- 
chery like  this — 


Enter 
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Enter  Lady  Bell. 

Lady  Bell. 

You  have  done  fome  good  at  Jail,  Mr.  Millamour, 

Millamour. 

Lady  Bell ! (panfes  and  looks  at  her)  I once 
thought but  you  will  break  my  heart. 

Lady  Bell. 

It  will  bend  a little,  but  never  break. 

Millamour. 

Will  you  liiten  to  me  ? There  is  a tyrant  fair,  and 
you  have  interefl  with  her;  you  can  ferve  me;  all 
the  joys  of  life  are  center’d  there. 

Lady  Bell.  (J miles  afide) 

He  is  mine  againft  the  world.  And  fo  you  want 
my  intereft  ? That’s  lucky,  for  I have  a favour  to 
requeft  of  you. 

Millamour. 

Is  there  a favour  in  the  power  of  man,  you  may 
not  command  at  my  hands  ? 

Lady  Bell. 

You  are  very  good.  Sir;  there  is  aperfon,  but’the 
levity  of  his  temper • 

Millamour.  (afide) 

She  means  me Your  beauty  will  reclaim  him. 

Lady 
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Lady  Bell,  {/miles  at  him) 

May  I rely  upon  you  ? 

Mill  am  our. 

What  an  angel  look  there  was.  And  do  you  afk 
the  queftion  ? 

Lady  Bell. 

When  fincere  affedlion — — - 

Millamour. 

It  is  generous  to  own  it. 

Lady  Bell. 

And  hnce  the  impredion  made  by- — — 
Millamgur. 

Do  not  hedtate. 


Lady  Bell. 

Made  by  Captain  By  grove- 

Millamour. 

Made  by  Captain  By  grove  ( turns  away) 

Lady  Bell. 

That  wounds  deep — and  if  you  will  adifl:  my  fond, 
fond  hopes, — It  will  be  generous  indeed. 

Millamour. 

This  is  a blow  I never  looked  for — Yes,  Ma'am, 

it 
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it  will  be  generous, — and  in  return,  if  you  will  inter- 
cede for  me  with  Lady  Bell po  ! with  a — with 

Lady  Jane,  I fay — I fay  if  you  will  intercede  for  me 
with  Lady  Jane 

Lady  Bell, 

Oh  ! by  all  means.  And  as  I approve  of  your 
choice,  (be  walks  away,  foe  fellows  him)  1 hope  you 
will  approve  of  mine  ; and  by  mutual  a£is  of  friend  - 
Blip,  we  may  promote  each  other's  happinefs. 

Enter  Das  a would. 

Dashwould. 

Malvil  is  detedled. 

Lady  Bell. 

And  Sir  Harry  has  fettled  every  thing  with  Mils 
Neville.  Go  and  wifli  him  joy.  ( Exit  Dafo would ) 
My  fweet  friend  will  be  happy  at  laft.  {going) 

Millamour.  ( taking  her  hand ) 

But  you  won’t  marry  the  Captain  ? 

Lady  Bell. 

Will  you  make  intereh:  for  me  ? 


Millamour. 

How  can  you  torment  me  thus  ? 

Lady  Bell. 

You  have  done  fome  fervice,  and  you  may  now 
Entertain  a degree  of  hope.  ( fmiling  at  him  ) But 
have  vou  another  copy  of  verfes  for  my  aunt  ? 

Mil- 
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Millamour. 

How  can  you  ? {kiffes  her  band ; Exit  Lady  Bell ) 
■= She  yields,  and  I am  blefled  indeed. 

Enter  Bvgrove,  Malvil,  and  Capt.  Bygrove. 

Bygrove. 

The  fad  is  too  clear,  Mr.  Malvil. 

Malvil. 

And  (hall  the  word  of  that  French  impoftor- ~ 

Millamour. 

She  has  aded  fairly,  Sir  ; what  reparation  can  you 
make  the  lady  whofe  ruin  you  have  attempted  ? 

Malvil; 

Mrs.  Bromley  promifed  her  a fortune,  and  I have 
promifed  her  marriage. 

Enttr  Dash  would. 

Dashwould. 

And  I forbid  the  banns.  Sir  Harry  has  con- 
cluded a match  with  Mifs  Neville  : I fliould  have 
thought  him  ridiculous,  if  he  had  not. 

Malvil* 

That  you  will  do,  whether  he  deferves  it  or  not. 

Millamour. 

You,  Sir,  deferve  fomething  worfe  than  ridicule. 
You  are  thoroughly  underftood.  Your  tendernefs 

for 
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for  your  neighbour,  is  malignant  curiofity ; your 
half  hints,  that  hefitate  flander,  fpeak  the  louder; 
and  your  filence,  that  affe<5h  to  iupprds  what  you 
know,  is  a mute,  that  ftrangles. 

Malvil. 

The  probity  of  my  charadter,  Sir 

Dashwould. 

Ay,  probity  is  the  word.  He  has  had  pretty  per- 
quifites  from  his  probity ; legacies,  truft  money, 
and  the  confidence  of  families.  For  aught  I fee, 
probity  is  as  good  a trade  as  any  a going. 

Ommes. 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 


Malvil. 

The  ftill  voice  of  truth  is  loll : you  are  ail  in  * 
combination. 

Bygrove. 

And  you  have  forced  me  to  be  of  the  number. 
Enter  Mrs.  Bromley. 

Malvil. 

Mrs.  Bromley  ! you  will  judge  with  candour. 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Oh  ! Sir,  it  is  all  too  plain. 
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Malvil. 

It  is  in  vain  to  contend  : I fhall  be  cautious  what  I 
fay  of  any  of  you  : my  heart  is  with  you  all. 

[ Exit. 

Bygrove. 

Farewell,  hypocrite  ! 

Omnes. 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Enter  Lady  Bell,  Mifs  Neville,  Sir  Harry,  and 
Lady  Jane. 

Lady  Bell. 

Here,  Sir  Harry,  in  the  prefence  of  this  company* 
I give  you,  in  this  friend  of  mine,  truth,  good  fenfe, 
and  virtue.  Take  her.  Sir,  and  now  you  have  got  a 
treafure. 


Sir  Harry.  ( to  Mifs  Neville) 

It  fhall  be  my  pride  to  raife  you  to  that  fphere  of 

life,  which  your  merit,  and  your  fufferings  from — 

{looks  at  Mrs . Bromley) 

Mrs.  Bromley. 

Why  fix  on  me,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Harry. 

They  are  much  miflaken,  who  can  find  no  way  of 
fhewing  their  fuperior  rank,  but  by  letting  their 
weight  fall  on  thole,  whom  fortune  has  placed  be- 
neath them. 


Dash 
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Dashwould. 

And  that  fcntiment,  however  I may  rattle,  I wifh 
imprelfed  upon  all  the  patrons  of  poor  relations, 
throughout  his  Majefty’s  dominions. 

Mifs  Neville. 

Mrs.  Bromley,  I have  much  to  fay  to  you.  My 
obligations  to  you,  I fliall  never  forget.  I am  not 
afhamed,  even  in  the  prefence  of  Sir  Harry,  to  own 
the  diitrefs  in  which  you  found  me.  If  at  any  time  I 
have  given  offence  ; if  under  your  difpleafure,  I 
have  been  impatient,  you  will  allow  for  an  education 
that  raifed  me  much  above  my  circumftances.  That 
education  fhall  teach  me  to  a£t  as  becomes  Sir 
Harry’s  Lady,  with  affection,  with  duty  to  him;  and  to 
you,  madam,  with  gratitude,  for  that  bounty  which 
laved  me  from  calamity  and  ruin* 


Mrs.  Bromley, 

Your  words  overpower  me.  I feel  that  I have 
done  wrong.  I now  fee,  that  to  demand  in  return, 
for  favours  conferred,  an  abjedt  fpirit,  and  mean 
compliance,  is  the  worft  ufury  fociety  knows  of.  I 
rejoice  at  your  good  fortune  : your  merit  deferves  it* 

( they  embrace ) 

Dashwould. 

Why  this  is  as  it  fnould  be. Mr.  Bygrovc, 

I hope  foon  to  wifh  you  joy* 

Bygrove. 

Compared  to  Malvil,  thou  art  an  honeft  fellow, 
and  1 thank  you* 


Vol.  IY. 


•M 


Dash- 


i7$  KNOW  YOUR  OWN  MIND, 


Dashwould. 

Millamour,  is  there  no  recompence  for  your  vir- 
tue ? In  a modern  comedy,  you  would  be  rewarded 
with  a wife. 


Millamour. 

Lady  Bell  has  more  than  poetical  juflice  in  her 
power.  1 wifh  Sir  John  were  here  : he  would  now 
fee  me  reclaimed  from  every  folly,  by  that  lady. 


Mrs.  Bromley. 

If  it  is  fo,  I can  now  congratulate  you  both. 

Lady  Bell. 

It  is  even  fo,  aunt  the  whim  of  the  prefent  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Millamour  has  ferved  my  amiable 

friend,  and  I have  promifed  him  my  hand and  fo 

(holds  up  both  hands')  which  will  you  have? 
Puzzle  about  it,  and  know  your  own  mind  if  you 
can. 


Millamour. 

With  rapture  thus  I fnatch  it  to  my  heart. 


Lady  Bell. 

Sifter,  what  Nunnery  will  you  go  to  ? Mr.  By- 
grove, command  your  fon  to  take  her. 


Capt.  Bygrove. 

That  command  I have  obeyed  already. 


Lady 
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Lady  Jane. 

Since  the  truth  mud  out ; we  made  ufe  of  a itaattl- 
gem  to  fix  my  filler,  and  that  gentleman. 

Lady  Bell. 

To  fix  yourfelf,  if  you  pleafe.  I knew  you  would 
be  married  before  me. 

Millamour. 

Dalhwould,  give  me  your  hand.  Your  wit  fhall 
enliven  our  focial  hours,  and  while  I laugh  with 
you  at  the  events  of  life,  you  fhall  fee  me  endear 
vour  to  weed  out  of  my  own  mind  every  folly. 


Dashwould. 

You  do  me  honour,  Sir.  And>  if  Mr.  Bygrove 
will  now  and  then  give  and  take  a joke 


Bygrove. 

As  often  as  yon  pleafe  : but  take  my  advice, 

and  don’t  lofe  your  friend  for  your  joke. 

Dashwould. 

By  no  means,  Mr.  Bygrove  ; except  now  and 

then,  when  the  friend  is  the  word  of  the  two. 

Millamour. 

, Well,  there  is  fome  weight  in  Mr.  Bygrove's  ob- 

M 2 fervation : 


i So  KNOW  YOUR  OWN  MIND, 

— and  yet,  as  Dafhwould  fays,  converfation  without 
a zeft  of  wit,  may  flatten  into  a fort  of  infipidity, 
and 


Lady  Bell. 

Oh  ! to  be  fure  : change  your  mind  about  it. 
Millamour. 

There  is  one  fubje£t.  Lady  Bell,  upon  which  my 
mind  will  never  change.  The  varieties  of  life,  till 
now  diftra&ed  my  attention. 

But  when  our  hearts  victorious  beauty  draws , 

We  feel  its  pow'r , and  own  its  fov  reign  laws ; 

To  that  Jubfervient  all  our  paffions  move , 

And  evn  my  conftancy  Jhall Jpring  from  love . 


E P I- 


EPILOG  U E. 

Written  by  Mr.  GARRICK. 
Spoken  by  Mrs.  MATTOCKS. 


T after  Tragedy  ' tis  made  a rule , 

To  jejl  no  more,  Til  be  no  tittering  fool. 

To  jog  you  with  a joke  in  Tragic  doze. 

And  foake  the  dew-drops  from  the  weeping  rofe . 

Prudes  of  each  fex  affirm , and  who  denies  ? 

That  in  each  tear  a whimpering  Cupid  lies. 

To  fuch  wife  formal  folk,  my  anfwer's  fmple ; 

A thoufand  Cupids  revel  in  a dimple  ! 

From  thofe  foft  nefs , with  laughter , out  they  rujh , 

Perch'd  on  your  heads , like fmall  birds  in  a bufh . 

Beauty  refiflefs  in  each  fmile  appears  : 

Are  you  for  dimples,  ladies , or  for  tears  ? 

Dare  they  in  Comedy  our  mirth  abridge  ? 

Let  us fand  up  for  giggling  privilege  ; 

Affert  our  rights,  that  laughter  is  no  fin. 

From  the  ferew’d  fimper,  to  the  broad-fac’d  grin. 

So  much  for  felf ; now  turn  we  to  the  Poet : 

“ Know  Your  Own  Mind.” — Are  any  here  who  know  it? 
To  know  one's  mind  is  a hard  tajk  indeed. 

And  harder fill for  us,  by  all  agreed. 

Cards,  balls,  beaux,  feathers , round  the  eddy  whirling. 
Change  every  moment,  while  the  hair  is  curling. 

The  Greeks  fay — “ Know  Thyfelf  ” — I'm  fure  I find, 

1 know  Myielf  that  I dent  Know  my  Mind. 

Know  you  your  minds , tvife  Men  ? — Come,  let  us  try . 

I have  a worthy  cii  there  in  my  eye  ; (looking  up) 

Tho'  he  to  finger  at  us  takes  much  delight. 

He  cannot  fix  where  he  Jhall  go  to-night  : 

His  pleajure  and  his  peace  are  now  at  frfe. 

He  loves  his  bottle,  and  he  fears  his  wife . 

HeT 
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He’ll  quit  this  houfe , not  knowing  what  to  do ; 

The  Shakcipeair's  H * as  fir  ft  gives  a pull  or  two , 

But  with  a fide  ling  Jlruggle  he  gets  through. 

Darts  acrofs  Rujfel-fireet : then  with  new  charms 9 
The  Syren , Luxury,  his  bofom  warms , 

And  draws  him  in  the  vortex  of  the  Bedford  Arms. 

Happy  this  night  / — But  when  comes  wire  and for  row  P 
“ To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow.” 

I fee  fome  laughers  here ; pray  which  of  you 
Know  your  own  Minds  P — in  all  this  houfe  but  few  ! 

Wits  never  know  their  Minds  ; — our  Minor  Bards, 
Changing  from  lad  to  worfe , not  v fpin  Charades. 

O’er  Law  and  Phyflc  we  will  draw  a curtain  ; 

There  nothing  but  uncertainty  is  certain  : 

Gi  "ave  looks,  wigs , coats , — the  Doffors  now  relinquijh  9 em% 
They’re  right,— from  Undertakers  to  dijlinguijh  ’em. 

The  Courtiers,  do  ’em  jufice,  never  doubt , 

Whether  ’iis  better  to  be  in  or  out. 

Some  Patriots  too,  know  their  own  mind  and  plan  ; 

They’re  firmly  fix’ d,  to  get  in  when  they  can  ; 

Gamefters  don’t  waver  ; they  all  hazards  run. 

For  form  mvjl  cheat , and  more  mufi  be  undone. 

Great  Statefmen  know  their  minds,  but  ne’er  reveal  ’em\ 
JVe  never  knew  their  fecrets , ’ till  we  feel  ’em. 

Grant  me  a favour.  Critics,  don’t  fay  nay  ; 

Be  of  one  Mind  vaith  me,  and  like  this  Play  ; 

Thence  will  two  wonders  rife  : Wits  will  be  hind, 
ffay  rrfore — behold  a Woman  Knows  her  Mind  ! 
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PROLOG  U E. 

Spoken  by  Mifs  ELLIOT. 


JfftflY  I intrude  upon  your  patience  for  a minute  ? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen , before  the  opening  of  the 
play , 

Juft  to  excufe  an  accident , which  I hope  has  no  mif chief 
in  it  , 

I fain,  if  y oil'll  permit,  a word  or  two  would  fay. 

I hope -you'll  no * be  angry  but  we've  got  no  prologue  for 
to-night, 

yind  fo  I thought  it  was  beft  to  come  and  tell  ye  all  the 
truth  downright . 

I went  to  our  Poet,  and  I ftpoke  to  him  all  I could. 

But  he  J, 'aid  he  had  not  leifure,  tho  I know  it's  in  his. 
power  if  he  would. 

< A prologue x ma'am,"  Jays  he ! — fc  Tes,  Sir,  a pro- 
logue if  you  pleafeP 

And  then  I did  ho  entreat  the  man,  and  leg,  and  pray , 
and  teaze . 

I told  him , “ You  know , Sir,  what  a miferable  plight 
we  all  are  in, 

fo  frown  upon  the  performers , when  pit , box,  and  gal- 
lery begin  ; 

IVhu — -go  the  catcalls — -dub — dub — dub — each  dreadfull 
critick's  flick 

Prolog’ — throw  him  over — won't  ye  ha  Jome  orange  chips 1 
-—Prologue— Cries  o'  London-  Mufick  !" 

All  this  and,  more  If  aid,  but  he^  determin'd  ft  ill. 

In 
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In  formal  fufiian  thus  declar'd  his  will . 

“ Of t have  I tried'1  [fee  ms  puzz\zd]—fomething  about 
his  file , 

And  ho  w he  felt  the  town's  indulgent  fmile . 

“ Were  I again  to  try  my  f canty  vein , 

Fd  begprotellicn  for  the  feeble  flrain . 

But  then  to  fue — he  paus'd  and  rubb' d his  head — ^ 

To  fue — when  fam'd  Mol  i ere  the  f age  doth  tread \ J> 

Were  to  profane  the  manes  of  the  dead . j 

Mol  i ere,  of  old,  and  fill  with  rapture  feeny 
The  legifator  of  the  comic  fcenel 
To  bid  his  Simple  Girl  ajfert  the  fiagey 
And3  if  foe  pleafesy  firive  to  mend  the  agey 
This  was  my  motive ; this  my  only  aim ; 

Hcedlefs  of  gain  ; no  candidate  for  fame. 

An  audience  will  weigh  all  in  equal fcales9 
For  jufiicey  and  not  party , here  prevails." 

Thus  fpoke  the  hardy  and  then  with  long  fieps  march'd 
away  ; 

And  now  I am  left  alone  to  apologize  for  this  night's 
play. 

We'll  firive  to  make  you  laugh , if  cur  aim  be  not  per- 
verted : 

Pray,  how  d'ye  find yourf elves  ? — Are  ye  in  good  humour , 
and  willing  to  be  diverted  ? 

If  you  approve  y 

The  Leidger  Critic  then  no  more  I'll  dready 
Who  points  his  malice  at  a woman's  head  ! 

Whs 
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Who  drop  by  drop  his  venom  doth  diftil. 

While  Mother  Dullness  guides  the  hireling's  quill . 
Lutl'd  in  he,  lap , ftra,.ge  wonders  he  def cries. 

And  Terence  feems — a Frenchman  to  his  eyes  ! 

From  thence  he  iffues  foul  decrees  cn  plays. 

Adorns  with  Jcandal , and  lampoons  with  praife. 

One  fmile  from  you  defeats  the  fland'rer s ami 
His  calumny,  like  your  Applause,  is  fame. 

From  your  applaufe  our  mimic  glories  rife  i 
In  plcajing  you  my  whole  ambition  lies . 
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ACT  the  FIRST. 

Enter  Brumpton,  and  Brisk. 

Brumpton. 

Js  my  father  gone  out,  Brifk  ? 

Brisk. 

Yes,  Sir ; — Sir  Theodore  is  gone  out. 

Brumpton. 

We  have  been  pretty  handfomely  leflured  here  this 
morning,  Brifk, 


Brisk 
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Brisk. 

Yes,  Sir,  we  have  had  wherewithal  to  edify  our- 
felves.  I fuppcfe  we  fhall  lie  at  Tom  Tilbury’s  at 
Bagfhot  to-night.  Sir. 

Brumpton. 

Where  ? 


Brisk. 

Tom  Tilbury’s,  Sir;  only  juft  to  break  the  neck 
of  our  journey : for  I fuppofe  now,  you’ll  drop  all 

thoughts  of  this  other  lady— I forget  her  name ■ 

Ay ! Mifs  Mary  Ann  Richley — fhe  has  no  chance 
now,  I reckon,  Sir. 

Brumpton. 

Why,  you  fenfelefs  numfkull ! — As  fure  as  I am 
Charles  Brumpton,  Efq ; fhe  fhall  be  Mrs.  Brump- 
ton ; and  upon  the  death  of  my  very  good  father, 
fhe’ll  be  a baronet’s  lady,  that’s  all. 


Brisk. 

And  yet  there  is  fome  truth  in  what  Sir  Theodore 
fays.  Beauty  is  but  a frail,  perifhable  fort  of  a com- 
modity ; and  if  you  are  difinherited  for  it,  the  lady’s 
charms  will  not  pay  your  poor  fervant,  Brifk,  his 
board-wages;  a feature,  or  afmiie  can’t  go  to  mar- 
ket ; a pawn-broker  wrill  lend  nothing  upon  the  tip 
of  an  ear  : though  indeed  (he  may  mortage  her  per- 
fon ; but  that  I take  it  will  be  for  her  own  advan- 
tage ; we  fhall  get  nothing  but  a comely  pair  of  horns 
by  it,  Sir,  with  fubmiftion. 


Brump- 
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Brumpton. 

Why  you  talk  a frothy  kind  of  nothing  at  a tole- 
rable rate,  Brilk. 


Brisk. 

I have  (hewn  you  one  fide  of  the  medal,  now  be- 
hold the  reverfe,  Sir.  When  you  marry  an  ugly 
woman,  there  is  no  great  pleafure,  to  be  fure,  in  be- 
holding her:  but  then  the  woman  has  fome  valuable 
parchments,  fuch  as  leafes,  bonds,  and  mortgages  s 
and  I,  Sir,  (hall  live  in  tolerable  plight  with  you, 
which  to  fo  good  a mailer 


Brumpton. 

Leave  prating,  firrah,  and  do  as  I ordered  you : 
put  on  your  farmer’s  drefs,  go  directly  to  the  object 
I adore ; let  her  know  you  are  come  from  her 
guardian  in  the  country,  and  have  his  orders  to  take 
her  home  under  your  care.  Convey  her  fafe  to  my 
arms,  and  I lhall  reward  you. 

Brisk. 

But,  Sir 


Brumpton. 

No  arguing  : about  it  (freight. 

Brisk. 

You  know  how  many  blanketings  and  blows  I have 
fuiiered  in  your  fervice.  Sir. 


Brvmp- 
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Brumpton. 

Sirrah,  no  words.  Go  and  fee  who’s  at  the  door* 
Brisk. 

You  have  marred  many  an  excellent  plot  of  mine, 
Sir.  You  know  you  cannot  help  meddling,  when  I 
undertake  a fcheme.  If  you’ll  promife  me.  Sir,  not 

to 


Brumpton. 

Will  you  fee  olio’s  at  the  door  ? 

Brisk. 

-1  am  gone,  Sir.  [Exit* 

Brumpton* 

Ha  ! ha  ! — I fhall  moft  certainly  carry  her  off. 
How  Sir  Theodore  will  be  aftonifhed  when  he  finds 
flie  is  an  heirefs  ! ha  ! ha  ! — it  is  the  pleafanteft  ad- 
venture. 

Enter  Belford. 


Belford. 

Brumpton,  good-morrow  ! always  in  fpirits,  I 

fee. 

Brumpton* 

My  dear  Belford,  nothing  depreffes  my  fpirits  : 
though  you  thought  they  were  too  high  kilt  night, 
arid  were  for  letting  me  a little  blood.  You  make 
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nothing  ofdifplaying  an  ell  offword-blade  in  defence 
of  your  miftrefs’s  top-knot. 

BELrORD. 

Why  you  know  I love  too  tenderly  to  bear  the  teft 
of  raillery : it  is  the  infirmity  of  my  temper ; why 
Would  you  put  me  to  it  ? 

Brumpton. 

And  you  that  know  my  turn  of  mind,  why  would  you 
be  angry  with  me  ? If  in  your  phrafe  I am  a cox- 
comb, with  all  my  heart,  i’faith  ! but  take  this  along 
with  you  ; what  you  mean  as  a term  of  reproach,  I 
receive  as  a compliment  to  the  materials  nature  has 
been  pleafed  to  compound  in  this  happy  frame  of 
mine. 


Belford. 

If  felf-applaufe  be  philofophy,  you  have  a com- 
fortable fliare* 


Brumptot. 

I have,  Sir,  and  while  my  happinefs  is  preferved 
by  it,  keep  you  the  gravity  and  good  fenfe,  that 
make  you  too  refined  to  be  pleafed,  too  wife  to 
be  merry,  and  too  knowing  to  be  contented.  I am 
in  a fair  way  to  be  fuccefsful,  without  any  trouble  at 
all;  you  are  likely  to  be  mod  fcurvily  difappointed 
after  a world  of  pains.  An  humble  bow,  which  my 
dancing-mafter  taught  me,  while  I laughed  at  him  ; 
a fafhionable  coat,  for  which,  if  my  taylor  is  ever 
paid,  he  will  laugh  at  me  ; an  intriguing  fnuff-box, 
and  an  apt  valet  de  chambre,  all  thefe  make  love  for 

me,  and 

Vol.  IV. 
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Belford. 

And  you  aflume  the  merit  of  the  conqueft. 

Brumpton. 

Oh  ! yes,  when  the  trouble  is  over,  I take  the  re*, 
ward.  Did  you  *ever  know  a general  officer,  who, 
when  the  horfe  and  the  foot,  and  the  right  and  left 
wing  have  carried  the  day  for  him,  did  not  claim  to 
himfelf  both  the  honour  and  the  booty  ? But  you 
make  a toil  of  a pleafure : love,  which  to  me  is  a 
icene  of  delight,  to  you  is  a drudgery  ; your  temper 
grows  as  four  as  a prude’s  when  the  fermon  is  long  ; 
and  as  hot  as  a Welffiman,  if  you  laugh  at  his  pe- 
digree; ora  profeffed  fharper,  if  you  doubt  his  ho- 
nour, after  he  has  cogged  the  dice,  and  picked  your 
pocket  of  your  money. 

Belford. 

Why  I own  I am  piqued,  and  naturally.  If  any 
friend  of  mine,  out  of  mere  fpleen,  fpeak  detra£tingly 
of  the  perfon  I admire.  Abfent  I fee  her,  hear  her, 
and  my  imagination  gloats  on  her  every  charm. 

Brumpton. 

And  you  are  fo  eafily  alarmed,  that  little  difficul- 
ties are  the  Alps  and  Pireneans  in  your  way.  Nov/ 
my  faith  in  thefe  matters  removes  mountains.  But 
indeed  in  all  things  we  are  oppofite  characters  : you 
figh,  Ifing;  you  fret,  I am  gay;  you  upon  a disap- 
pointment, “ Furies,  death,  and  rage  L 1 burft 

into  a laugh,  and  what  a whimfical  world  we  live 
in  ? — ha!  ha! But  come,  I will  hear  your  me- 

lancholy ftory.  Well,  the  old  dragon,  1 fuppofe, 
watches  the  Hefperiau  fruit. 


Bel- 
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Eelford. 

He  does.  Sir:  he  keeps  her  locked  up,  as  a mifer 
does  his  gold,  not  to  be  made  ufe  of  till  his  death, 
and  then  to  fall  into  hands  that  won't  know  the  va- 
lue of  it.  She  is  inaccefiible,  and  her  guardian,  old 
Lovibond,  propofes  to  marry  her  himfelf. 

BruMpton. 

And  fo  like  the  tyrant  of  old,  intends  to  tack  a li- 
ving and  dead  body  together. 

Belford. 

Even  fo : my  dear  Brumpton,  there  fhould  be  an 
a£t  of  parliament  to  hinder  thefe  old  fellows  from 
(topping  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies. 

Brumpton. 

You  are  too  hard  upon  ’em : they  are  feldom  guilty 
t>f  that  mifchief.  I have  known  'em  have  twins  at  a 
birth  that  is,  when  fome  fuch  coxcomb  as  myfelf 
gives  them  a helping  hand ; and  then  the  old  fellow 
cocks  his  hat  upon  it,  and  totters  about  fo  vigo- 
roufly,  wondering  how  the  babes  refemble  him  in 
every  particular  ; whilit  the  mother  knows,  that  fhe 
followed  the  example  of  the  Grecian  painter,  and  took 
a feature  from  every  one  of  her  acquaintance.  If  he 
prevents  your  marrying  her,  take  your  revenge  that 
way* 


Belford* 

EJow  abfurd  ! her  heart  I am  fure  is  mine.  I ufed 
to  vifit  there  i but  now  no  admittance. 

N 2 


Brump 
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Brumpton. 

Now  my  bufinefs  goes  on  without  any  trouble  or 
difficulty.  My  old  dragon  is  in  the  country,  and 
has  left  his  fair  ward,  the  fweetefb  girl,  my  dear  Bel- 
ford 


Belford. 

You  defcribed  her  yefterday  but  few  removes  from 
an  idiot. 

Brumpton. 

Pardon  me  : ffie  is  fimple  indeed,  but  fuch  a fim- 
plicity  ! It  juft  ferves  to  ffiew  that  injuftice  has  been 
done  her  in  her  education,  but  in  her  every  turn  ffie 
gives  fuch  tokens  of  fenfibility  ! ffie  has  beauty  with- 
out knowing  it ; certain  wild  graces,  rather  than  ae-* 
compliffiments,  and  talents  inftead  of  lenfe. 

Belford. 

Po  ! a mere  ruftic  beauty. 

Brumpton. 

There  now,  derogating  from  her  merit,  and  yet  I 
am  calm  ! The  truth  is  ffie  has  been  brought  up  in 
the  country,  and  wickedly  kept  in  ignorance,  that 
ffie  might  fall  an  eafy  prey  to  her  guardian.  But  I 
have  raifed  a fpirit  in  her. 

Belford. 

And  how  the  devil  did  you  gain  accefs  to  her  ? 

Brumpton. 

I was  going  to  tell  you.  Old  Neftor  is  out  of  town, 

and 
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and  has  left  her  in  the  care  of  the  two  verieft  fimple- 
tons  that  ever  whittled  for  want  of  thought  at  coun- 
try fair : but  gold.  Sir,  gold,  that  fpeaks  an  lan- 
guages, and  adapts  itfelf  to  all  rapacities,  has  pleaded 
moft  eloquently  for  me.  But,  come,  I pofitively 
mutt  leave  you. 


Belford. 

Nay,  if  it  mutt:  be  fo 

Brumpton. 

My  dear  Belford,  Cupid  direct  your  arrows 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  a Street . 

S' 

Enter  Lovibond,  and  Oldcastle. 
Lovibond. 

And  but  this  moment  returned,  Mr.  Oldcattle  1 
Oldcastle. 

Juft  this  moment  ftepped  out  of  the  machine. 
Lovibond. 

Well  ! and  now  I fuppofe  you  have  prudently  laid 
afide  all  thoughts  of  matrimony. 

Oldcastle. 

You  are  a comical  man,  brother  Lovibond.  I 
have  taken  my  meafures  ; to-morrow  makes  me  a 
bridegroom,  and  my  fair  ward.  Mils  Mary  Ann,  a 
bride. 

N 3 Lo- 
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Lovibond. 

And  a little  time  will  make  you 

Oldcastle. 

Happy  : tho’,  by  that  fignificant  look,  you  have 
your  doubts. 


Lovibond. 

I have.  Sir  : I have  a ihrewd  guefs  that— ■ 
Oldcastle, 

Then  you’ll  be  out  in  your  guefs, 

Lovibond. 

I wifh your  horns  an’t  out  firft, 

Oldcastle. 

Well  faid,  and  without  any  apprehenfon  foryour^ 
felf.  You  are  dill  determined  to  marry  Mary  Ann’s 
filter  Harriet  I fuppofe. 

Lovibond. 

That’s  quite  another  bufinefs;  what  I do,  is  no  rule 
for  your  actions. 


Oldcastle. 

It  is  as  I ever  faid  : each  man  is  dill  looking  at  the 
hump  upon  his  neighbour’s  back,  but  never  thinks 
of  calling  an  eye  over  his  own  fhoulder.  I warrant 
me  now  you,  in  your  grand  climacteric,  will  tell  me 
I .am  old. 

u- 
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Lovibond. 

Full  ten  years  before  me  in  the  race  of  life.  Be- 
Tides,  you  are  a fuperannurated  batchelor;  a ftranger 
to  the  ways  of  wedlock.  I am  enured  to  th  fervice. 
Your  filler,  Mr.  Oldcallle,  could  have  told  you  what 
a defperate  good  hufband  I was.  But,  lack  a day! 
you  begin  late.  Mercy  on  your  forehead,  fay  I, 
mercy  on  your  forehead  ! 

Oldcastle. 

How  blind  fome  people  are  when  they  have  taken 
a thing  in  their  heads  ! — ha  ! ha  ! 

Lovibond. 

Well  ! well ! laugh  on.  But  you  that  have  been 
for  ever  a cenfor  of  your  neighbours,  for  ever  fleering 
and  jibing  at  the  married  Hate 

Oldcastle. 

And  a pleafant  topic  it  is  ! why  matrimony  affords 
a little  comedy  in  every  family  one  knows.  Now 
the  education  I have  given  Mary  Ann- 

Lovibond. 

Is  the  word  in  the  world. 

Oldcastle. 

The  very  bed  ! I have  trained  her  up  in  plain  fim- 
plicity.  Woman’s  wit  teems  with  contrivances  to 
difgrace  her  hufband.  Yet  you  would  educate  Har- 
riet in  this  profligate  town  ! 

N 4 
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Ay,  and  I have  caught  her  to  know  right  from 
wrong. 

Oldcastle. 

You  have  indulged  her  in  every  whimfy  this  fer- 
tile town  affords. 

Lovibond, 

I have  fnewn  her  the  world. 

Old  castle. 

Have  not  you  carried  her  to  plays  ? 

Lovibond. 

To  fee  folly  ridiculed. 

Oldcastle. 

To  profligate  comedies? 

Lovibond. 

The  flage  is  the  fchool  of  virtue. 

Oldcastle. 

The  fchool  of  fin  and  impudence  ! 

Lovibond. 

Where  vice  undergoes  the  lafh  of  fatire, 
Oldcastle. 

"Where  vice  is  made  alluring,  provoking! 


Lo- 
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Lovibond. 

Where  young  ladies  may  learn 

Oi.dcastle. 

The  ufe  of  dark-clofets,  back-flairs,  and  ladders 
of  rope. 

Lovibond. 

Where  they  may  learn  to  put  on  the  veil  of  mo- 
defly. 

Oldcastle. 

To  put  on  the  breeches,  and  efcape  from  their 
guardians. 


Lovibond. 

Where  they  are  taught  to  refpedl  grey-headed  au- 
thority ! 


Oldcastle. 

To  make  a cuckold  of  authority!  I know  the  ways 
of ’em  all!  their  cards,  routs,  operas,  Soho-afTem- 
blies,  all  contrivances  to  excite  curiofity,  kindle  de- 
bre,  prompt  inclination,  and  fend  ’em  all  dancing  a 
jig  to  deflruction. 


Lovibond. 

Common-place  invedlive  ! Harriet  will  know  how 
to  avoid*- 


Oldcastle. 

She  will  know  how  to  deceive  you. 


Lo- 
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Lovibond. 

She  will  have  too  much  honour. 

Oldcastle. 

She  will  have  too  much  wit.  Now  Mary-Ann 
has  no  wild  notions,  and  of  courfe  no  dangerous  cu~ 
riofity. 


Lovibond. 

Her  curiofity  is  to  come.  She  will  fall  a prey  to 
the  firft  powdered  coxcomb  that  bows  to  her. 

Oldcastle. 

Her  limplicity  will  preferve  her. 

Lovibond. 

But  when  the  ferpents  of  this  town  begin  to  whim- 
per in  her  ear- 


Oldcastle. 

They’ll  have  no  opportunity.  She  is  fnug  in  a 
little  box  of  a houfe,  which  I have  taken  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Biddulph.  I have  another  lodging  in 
my  own  name,  where  I tranfabt  my  affairs.  Nobody 
will  fee  her  ; and  when  the  nine  day’s  wonder  is 
over,  I fhall  pack  off  to  the  country,  and  fo  efcape 
from  impertinence, 

Lovibond. 

Well ! w'ell ! I can’t  but  laugh  at  your  fyftem  of 
education  ! Ha  ! ha  ! marry  her  if  you  will ; and 
then,  cn  account  of  your  age  and  infirmities,  you 

may 
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may  do  the  bufinefs  of  your  office  by  deputy.  Ha ! 
ha  ! a plan  of  fimplicity  ! [Exit. 

Oldcastle. 

Brother  Lovibond,  a good  day  to  you 1 wiffi 

you  fuccefs Ha  ! ha ! a town-education  for  a 

young  girl ! 


Enter  Brumpton* 

Brumpton, 

How  her  old  goaler  will  look  when  he  returns  to 
town,  and  finds  fhe  has  broke  prifon  !■■  ■ Hey  ! is 
not  that  Mr.  Oldcaftle  ? 

Oldcastle. 

]VI r.  Erumpton  ! 1 rejoice  to  fee  you. 

Brumpton. 

My  dear  friend,  you  are  come  in  the  very  crifis  of 
my  fate. 

Oldcastle. 

Recover  your  fenfes  a little,  and  tell  me  at  your 
lelfure  what  is  this  mighty  bufinefs. 

Brumpton. 

Oh  ! bufinefs  of  fuch  a nature  ! 

Oldcastle. 

You  are  in  requefl  among  the  ladies,  no  doubt 

* Now  will  he  lie  like  an  attorney's  clerk.  ( ajide ) 

You  are  going  to  help  ibme  worthy  gentleman  to  an 
heir  to  his  eifate,  I warrant  me. 


Brump- 
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Brumpton. 

I am  going  to  help  my  father  to  a grandfon. 

Oldcastle. 

Going  to  be  married  ! 


Brumpton. 

This  day  may  perhaps  crown  mv  joys.  Some 

certain  fumblersat  this. end  of  the  town,  who  were  a 
little  alarmed  at  the  proportions  of  this  leg,  intend  to 

>n  it ; the  of  Aldermen 
is  pn  paring  ail  demo  nitrations  of  joy ; and  their 
unhappy  wives  are  going  into  deep  mourning  upon 
the  occafion  ! 

Oldcastle. 

The  fame  confident  fop  he  ever  was ! Well, 
and  my  friend  Sir  Theodore,  what  fays  he  to  all 
this  ? 


Brumpton. 

You  know  his  way  ; the  fame  old  crabbed  hu- 
mour. He  has  made  a match  for  me  elfewhere  with 

one  that 1 would  not  deny  the  lady  her  merit 

fne  preferves  and  pickles  well,  and  is  a very  notable 
keeper  of  accounts. 


Oldcastle, 

She  has  a fortune,  1 prefume, 

Brumpton, 
Does  not  want  acres. 


Old- 
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Oldcastle. 

And  you  prefer  one  without  any. 

Brumpton. 

You  miflake  me  ! fhe’s  an  heirefs  ; it  is  not  clear 
that  fhe  is  of  age,  but  as  foon  as  fhe  comes  to  years 
of  difcretion 


Oldcastle. 

Then  (lie  may  play  the  fool  as  fall  as  fhe  will. 
But  how  did  you  bring  this  about,  pray  ? 

Brumpton. 

An  old  way  that  I have  : I came,  faw,  and  con- 
quered. I faw  her  at  her  window Such  blooming 

fweetnefs  ! Her  eyes  were  through  my  heart  at 
once  : love  infpired  me  with  due  courage. 

Oldcastle. 

That  was  right : a bold  ftroke  for  a wife. 

Brumpton. 

I drank  tea  with  her  the  very  next  evening.  I 
muft  indeed  admit,  that  her  underflandiug  is  not  the 
molt  accomplifhed. 

Oldcastle. 

So  beft : never  marry  a wit. 

Brumpton. 

She  is  at  prefent  rather  in  a ftate  of  ignorance: 
but  from  thofe  blue  eyes  fhe  occafionally  darts  fuch 

glances, 
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glances,  as  befpeak  a mindfufceptible  of  the  higheit 
refinement. 

Oldcastle, 

Where  does  fhe  live  ? 


Brumpton. 

In  the  very  ilext  ftreet. 

Oldcastle* 

What  that  ftreet  there  ? 

Brumpton. 

Yes,  that : under  the  care  of  the  verieft  muck- 
worm ! 

Oldcastle. 

He  means  me,  I fear,  {afide)  And  her  name, 
pray  ? 

Brumpton* 

Mifs  Mary  Ann  Richley. 

Oldcastle* 

Wounds  ! what  adifcovery  here  is ! [afide) 

Brumpton. 

Her  guardian’s  name  is  Biddulph.  Perhaps  you 
may  know  him* 

Oldcastle. 

No,  not  I*  The  young  rake-hell  ! ( afide ) 


Brump- 
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Brumpton. 

He  means  to  abufe  his  truft,  and  confine  youth 
and  beauty  within  the  arms  of  age  and  uglinefs. 
There’s  an  old  rogue  for  you  ! Does  not  he  deferve 
to  be  hanged  ? 


Oldcastle. 

What  a young  villain  ! (ajide) 

Brumptox. 

I beg  your  pardon  : 1 did  not  hear. 

Oldcastle. 

I am  feized  with  an  ugly  fit  of  coughing — 

(coughs)  But  you  fhould  confider;  the  marriage- 
act  is  very  ftridt,  and  requires  the  confent  of  prudent 
people. 

Brumpton. 

Po ! that’s  nothing.  Abufe  Scotland  as  they 
will,  it  enables  us  to  evade  the  laws  of  England. 

WTll  now,  adieu  ! Oh  ! I forgot  to  tell  you. 

She’ll  be  mine  this  very  day.  Bride,  my  fellow, 
who  is  a footman  of  talents,  is  to  go  to  her  as  a te- 
nant from  the  country,  come  to  town  with  old  Bid- 
dulph’s  commands  to  carry  her  down  with  him  in 
the  fly.  She  is  fo  Ample  fhe  will  believe  it , and  the 
oafs  about  her  will  bite  like  gudgeons  ; and  fo 

ha  ! ha! 1 kindle  into  rapture.  I muff  fly 

to  know  tiie  happy  tidings. — Did  you  ever  know  fo 
happy  an  adventure  ? [Exit. 


Old- 
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Oldcastle.  {alone) 

I never  knew  fo  abandoned  a voting  profligate,  nor 
fo  vile  an  adventure  ! — I’ll  ftep  and  make  lure  of 
Mary-Ann  this  moment.  [£,v/7* 

SCENE  Lovibond’s  Ho  life. 

Enter  Harriet. 

Harriet. 

To  be  locked  up  in  this  manner  with  an  old  rogue 
of  a guardian  ! — Mr-  Belford  ! Mr.  Belford  ! why 
won’t  you  be  my  deliverer  ? He  knows  I like  him  ; I 
have  told  him  fo  a thoufand  times  ; that  is  my  eyes 
have  told  him  fo  ; and  yet  he  undertakes  nothing. 
Ah  ! my  dear  prote&or ! {feeing  Lovibond  ) 

Enter  Lovibond. 

Lovibond. 

My  bloflbm  ! my  lovely  little  ward  ! to- 

morrow makes  you  the  queen  of  my  heart.  But  you 
mufb  be  mild  in  authority,  for  you  know — 

Harriet. 

Yes,  I know  how  tender  you  have  been.  Your 
confining  me  here  fo  many  days,  is  to  me  a proof  of 
the  tendered:  love. 


Lovibond. 

Yes,  it  is  a mark  of  my  afleclion. 

Harriet. 

There  are  many  reafons  why  I fhould  not  venture 
abroad  ; more  than  you  dream  of. 

Lo- 
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Lovibond. 

You  alarm  me  : what  reafons  ? 

Harriet. 

Why  the  danger  is— — No you’ll  be  for  fight- 

ing the  odious  man. 

Lovibond. 

No — — I’ll  not  fight I’ll  live  for  you. 

Harriet. 

But  will  you  follow  my  advice,  and  fpeak  to  him 
calmly,  without  paffion  ? 

Lovibond. 

I will.  Let  me  hear : what’s  the  matter  ? 

Harriet. 

Why  that  Mr.  Bclford,  whofe  yifits  you  ufed  to 
encourage — 

Lovibond. 

I have  not  liked  him  a good  while — what  of  him  ? 

Harriet. 

Oh  ! he’s  a wicked  man.  He  has  vile  defigns  in 
his  head,  and  would  fain  have  me  liften  to  his  pro- 
pofals. 

Lovibond. 

The  impudence  of  the  young  men  of  this  age  ! 


Vol.  IV. 
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Harriet. 

Your  back  is  no  fooner  turned,  than  he  raps  at 
the  door,  and  at  the  windows,  and  difgraces  me  with 
all  the  neighbours.  My  character  will  be  ruined, 
{pretends  to  cry ) unlefs  you  find  fome  method  to — 

Lovibond. 

Don’t  be  alarmed,  my  fweet : I’ll  bar  my  doors, 
and  you  fhan’t  ftir  out  this  twelvemonth. 

Harriet. 

That  won’t  do. 


Lovibond. 

Then  you  fhall  never  go  out  at  all. 

Harriet. 

That’s  fome  comfort.  But  in  the  mean  time  to 
have  my  reputation  blafted  by  an  abandoned  liber- 
tine— ( foe  cries ) Qefar’s  wife  fhould  not  only  be 

virtuous,  but  free  from  fufpicion. 

Lovibond. 

The  fenfible  girl ! this  is  owing  to  her  education. 
Her  filler  Mary- Ann  could  not  makefuch  a remark. 
HI  go  and  fwear  the  peace  againll  him. 

Harriet. 

I wifh  you  would. 


Lo- 
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Lovibond. 

m do  it  direftly.  I’ll  let  him  know  by  a juftice’s 
warrant  that  Casfar’s  wife  is  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Harriet. 

And  pray  tell  him,  I hate  him  ; that  he  may  come 
as  often  as  he  will  under  my  window,  but  it  will  be  to 
no  purpofe,  for  I fhall  not  endeavour  to  let  him  in. 

Lovibond. 

lie  fhall  hear  it. 

Harriet. 

Let  him  know  that,  though  he  is  young,  and 
handfome,  all  his  charms  are  loft  upon  me* 

Lovibond. 

I’ll  do  it. 

Harriet. 

Tell  him  you  have  been  a father  to  me:  that  I 
Confider  you  Hill  as  my  father,  and  that  I think  it 
unnatural  to  love  giddy  young  men,  when  I can  be 
fo  much  better  off  with  you. 

Lovibond. 

He  fhall  hear  it  on  every  fide  of  his  ears. 

Harriet. 

Ay,  but  without  lofs  of  time.  I fhan’t  be  eafy 
till  he  knows  my  mind. 
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Lovibond. 

Nor  I.  It  is  fit  he  fhould  know  your  mind. 

Harriet. 

Yes,  and  tell  him,  if  he  fhould  come  when  you 
are  out,  not  all  his  winning  ways  fhall  prevail  on 
me  to  run  away  with  him. 

Lovibond. 

You  have  charmed  me  ; tranfported  me  ; ravifhed 

me  ; get  up  flairs.  I’ll  feek  him  this  moment 

Ha  ! ha  ! this  all  fprings  from  her  good  fenfe  ; 

this  is  knowing  right  from  wrong ha ! ha ! 

[Exit. 

Harriet. 

Ee  fure  you  tell  him  every  word and  if  Mr. 

Eelford  does  but  underhand  every  word  as  I intend 
it,  then  I may  frill  wing  my  flight  to  his  dear  arms. 
A new  fcheme  this  of  mine  ! But  love  infpired  it, 
and  love  may  crown  it  wi-.h  fuccefs.  [Exit. 

SCENE  Oldcastle's  Ilouje. 

Enter  Peter  and  Bridget. 

Peter. 

Yes,  yes,  Bridget ; the  gentleman’s  generous 
enow,  for  a matter  o’ that. 

Bridget. 

And  pray,  Peter,  do  the  London  folk  always  give 

money 
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money  to  the  like  of  we,  as  often  as  they  come  in  or 
out  of  the  houfe  ? 

Peter. 

Ay!  zure,  and  the  farving  folk  call  it  wails.  Why, 
Bridget,  poor  farvants  would  not  be  able  to  ape  all 
their  mailer's  follies,  and  powder  like  fine  gentry, 
and  curfe  and  fwear  like  Lords,  an  fo  be  every  body 
did  not  give  at  flreet  door  more  than  any  thing  they 
get  in  the  houfe  is  worth. 


Bridget. 

La  ! well  that's  pure,  fure  enow  ! 

Peter. 

As  to  me,  do  ye  zee,  1 does  not  care  how  ofcen 
the  gentleman  comes,  and  for  a matter  o’that,  I does 
not  care  how  long  mailer  flays  in  the  country. 

Bridget. 

Thefe  London  ways  are  comical,  that's  for  fure. 
( a rap  at  the  door ) More  grife  to  the  mill.  Go  and 
open  the  door,  Peter, 

Peter. 

Go  yourfclf,  an  you  go  to  that. 

Bridget. 

I fhall  budge  none,  not  I. 

Peter. 

i\or  I,  faitn  and  troth  ! ( another  rap') 

Bridget. 

Law,  how  can  you  be  fo  crofs  ? 

O 3 
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Peter. 

You  put  all  upon  me,  that’s  your  way.  Who’s  at 
the  door  ? 

Oldcastle.  ( within ) 

Open  the  door,  you  varlets,  open  the  door. 

Bridget. 

Oh ! it’s  matter.  I’ll  go. 

Peter. 

Matter  ! then  I’ll  go. 

Bridget. 

Stand  out  of  the  way,  can’t  you  ? 

Peter. 

Stand  away  yourfelf : I be  ready,  ben’t  I ? 
Bridget. 

Farther  a field,  will  you  ? 

Oldcastle.  ( rapping ) 

Within  there,  open  the  door,  I fay. 

Bridget. 

Call  here  to  Peter  : he  won’t  let  a body. 

Peter, 

Nobody  fhall  but  1.  ( opens  the  door)  Sarvant, 

matter. 

Enter  Oldcastle. 

Bridget. 

Welcome  home,  matter. 

Oldcastle. 

Why  am  I to  wait  thus  ? 

Peter. 
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Peter. 

It  was  all  her  doings.  * 

Bridget. 

It  was  ail  his  doings  as  well  as  I. 

Oldcastle. 

Peace,  numfkul'ls  ! how  is  every  body  at  home  ? 
Peter. 

Charmingly  well. 

Bridget. 

All  in  pure  health,  praife  for  every  thing;  and 
Mifs  Mary  Ann  fings  about  the  houfe  like  a little 
bird  in  a cage. 

Oldcastle. 

Has  not  fhe  been  melancholy  fince  I went  into  the 
country  ? 

Bridget, 

No,  Lord  love  her,  not  fhe. 

Oldcastle, 

No!  (in  a fojjion) 

Bridget. 

Yes  ! — how  terrible  he  looks  ! 

Oldcastle. 

Did  not  fhe  long  for  my  return  ? 

Peter. 

HugeouHy  ! fo  we  did  all. 

O 4 
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Oldcastle. 
Vixen  ! jade  ! villain  ! rafcal  ! 

Peter, 

I’m  down  o’my  knees— — 
Bridget. 

So  be  I — merciful  father,  how- 


Oldcastle. 

You  have  obeyed  my  orders,  have  you  ? 

Peter. 

He’ll  murder  us  both,  as  fure  as  a gun. 
Oldcastle. 

What  you  are  fneaking  away,  are  you  ? Oh  ! it’s 
all  too  true.  Come  back,  or— 


Yes,  Sir. 


No,  Sir. 


Bridget. 


Peter, 


Oldcastle. 

Oh  ! Mary  Ann  ! Mary  Ann  !— — I could  never 
have  imagined— -call  Mary  Ann  hither 


Both. 

Yes,  Sir.  ( they  run  out ) 


Oldcastle. 

Now  will  they  plot,  and  put  their  heads  together 
* — Mary  Ann  ! — Mary  Ann  !— -Oh  ! here  fhe  comes. 

Enter 


\ 
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Enter  Mary  Ann,  'playing  with  a cup  and  hall , and 
Jinging. 

Mary-Ann. 

So,  you  be  come,  I fee. 


Oldcastle, 

Yes,  I am  come  home. 

Mary-Ann. 

Better  late  than  never.  I began  to  think  as  how 
you  had  forgot  poor  I.  I expecfted  you  all  the  live- 
long day,  fo  I did ; and  there  did  not  go  by  a coach 
or  a cart,  or  a hcrfe  or  an  afs,  but  I thought  it  was 
you.  Ah!  I am  glad  you’re  come.  What’s  the 
matter  ? Ben’t  you  well  ? 

Oldcastle. 

You  have  been  very  well,  I hope,  fince  I left  you. 

Mary-Ann. 

Oh  ! yes,  purely.  Neither  lick  nor  forry,  not  I. 
By  goles,  that  is  not  true  neither,  for  laft  night—- 

Oldcastle. 

Laft  night  1—  what  of  laft  night  ? 

Mary-Ann. 

Little  Pompey  barked  fo  all  night  long,  I could 
pot  deep  a wink. 


Old  "t 
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Oldcastle, 

Is  that  all  ? You  have  not  been  out  any  where, 

have  you  ? 


Mary-Ann, 

Out ! — law,  where  fhould  I go  ? I don't  like  go- 
ing out  in  this  ftrange  outlandifh  place.  I like  the 
country  better  by  half. 

Oldcastle. 

Well  ! well  ! you  fhall  go  back  foon, 

Mary-Ann, 

But  then  mayn’t  I go  and  fee  fifcer  Harriet  firft  ? 
an  ill  natured  thing  that’s  what  fhe  is : hie  has  not 
been  to  fee  poor  I,  ever  fince  I came  to  the  great 
town. 


Oldcastle. 

You  hiall  fee  her.  So  you  pahed  your  time  very 
merrily  1 


Mary-Ann. 

Never  better  in  all  my  days.  But  you  don’t  feem 
glad  to  fee  a body. 


Oldcastle. 

Yes,  yes ; I am  glad  to  fee  you.  The  little  Jeza- 
bel won’t  teil  me  a w7ord  ( afide ) — fhall  I tax  her  with 
it  diredtiy,  or  wait  a little  longer  to  lee  her  cunning  ? 
—-Let  you  and  I go  and  chat  a little  together  above 
flan  s. 


Mary- 
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Mary-Ann. 

Ah ! you  look  crofs.  With  all  heart.  I’ll  go 
one,  two,  three,  and  away.  [Exit. 

Oldcastle. 

The  little  frippery,  how  fhe  carries  it  off! 1 

burn.  Pm  in  a fever  : I have  had  the  grafs  cut  under 
my  feet.  Oh  ! the  young  Magdalen  ! The  fly  ini- 
quity ! Mary-Ann,  come  back  I fay. 

Enter  Mary-Ann, 


Mary-Ann. 

Ah ! I fee  you  don’t  love  me — 

Oldcastle. 

You  are  much  miftaken,  draw  a chair— -fit  down 
— -Well ! and  how  have  you  palled  your  time  in  my 
ahfence  ? 

Mary-Ann. 

As  well  as  any  thing. 

Oldcastle. 

Have  you  any  news  ? 

Mary-Ann. 

News!— law,  not  I — fikins,  I fib  tho’.  I have 
news  to  tell  you. 

Oldcastle. 

Have  you  ? Well ! 


Mary- 
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Mar  y-Ann. 
Little  kitten's  dead. 

Oldcastle. 

Indeed ! 


Mary-Ann. 

Ah  ! if  yon  had  feen  all  its  pretty  little  tricks,  and 
how  it  played  about.  It  grieved  me  to  lofe  fhe. 
But  fquirrel’s  well. 


Is  he  ? 


Oldcastle. 


Mary-Ann. 

Yes,  and  fo  is  mackaw. 

Oldcastle. 

Ay  1 that's  good  news. 

Mary-Ann. 

Yes,  and  I have  marked  three  fhirts,  and  hemmed 
five  handkerchiefs. 


Oldcastle. 

Mighty  well!  ( paujes  and  locks  at  her  earn  ejlly) 
Mary  Ann,  this  is  a wide  and  dangerous  world  we  live 
in  : fcandal,  malice,  and  detraction  are  ever  dying 
about,  conftantly  on  the  wing,  and  fpreading  perni- 
cious tales  to  the  ruin  of  every  character. 
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Mary- Ann. 

You  frighten  a body,  you  talk  fo. 

Oldcastle. 

Draw  near,  fweet,  draw  near.  Some  impertinent 
neighbours  have  whifpered  —but  I did  not  believe 
’em — they  have  faid,  that  while  I was  in  the  country, 
a young  gentleman  frequented  here,  and  v/as  well  re- 
ceived, Mary  Ann.  But  I have  laid  a wager  there 
v/as  no  foundation  for  any  fuch  idle  givings  out. 

Mary- Ann-. 

How  much  have  you  laid  ? 

Oldcastle. 

Five  pounds  to  four. 

Mary- Ann. 

All  that!  make  a hedge  of  it,  as  you  did  at  the 
horfe-race. 

Oldcastle. 

Why  fo  ? 

M a r y - An  n . 

Caufe,  you’ll  lofe. 

i 

Oldcastle. 

Then  there  was  a young  gentleman  here  ? 


Mary-Ann. 

As  fiire  as  a gun.  He  was  here  for  ever  and  for 
ever,  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

Old- 
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Oldcastle. 

But,  my  little  lambkin,  did  not  I forbid  any  vifits  ? 
I won’t  be  certain,  but  if  my  memory  does  not  fail 
me 


Mary-Ann. 

Oil ! for  a matter  o'that,  you  may  be  certain : you 
did  forbid  it,  fure  enough. 

Oldcastle. 

And  why  was  I di lbbeyed,  my  dear  ? 

Mary-Ann. 

It’s  the  furprifingelt  thing  in  the  world : I’ll  tell 
you  all  about  it. 

Oldcastle* 

That’s  right;  let  us  hear. 

Mary-Ann; 

I was  fitting  in  the  balcony,  thinking  of  no  earthly 
thing,  and  he  paffed  by  on  the  other  fide  of  the  way 
— Ah  1 he  looked  as  handfome  as  an  angel,  and  fo  he 
made  me  a low  bow : I blufhed  up  to  my  very  ears, 
and  fo  I got  up,  and  made  a low  curtefy ; and  fo  he 
killed  his  hand,  and  I could  not  help  finding  at  that, 
and  fo  he  bowed  again  and  again,  and  I curtefyed 
again  and  again,  and  then  he  walked  up  the  ftreet, 
aud  down  the  flreet,  and  to  and  fro,  and  backwards 
and  forwards;  and  would  you  believe  it?  He  did 
not  mifs  a time  making  me  a bow  with  all  the  good 
nature  in  the  world,  and  fo  I was  as  good  natured  as 
he^  and  if  he  had  iiaid  all  night  long,  I Ihould  have 

ftaid 
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ftaid  too,  for  I thought  it  would  not  be  right  to  be 
outdone  in  civility. 

Oldcastle. 

Oh  ! thofe  damned  balconies,  I always  hated  them. 
Well ! well ! go  on,  Mary  Ann. 


Mary-Ann. 

Well,  and  fo  the  next  day  a large,  comely  fat  gentle- 
woman came  to  me,  and  fhe  had  three  or  four  band- 
boxes  full  of  fine  things,  and  fhe  faid  fhe  had  orders 
to  give  me  my  choice  of  charming  lace,  and  charming 
ribbons • 


Oldcastle. 

Oh  ! the  execrable  procurefs  ! {afide ) 

Mary-Ann. 

You  are  very  pretty,  my  dear,  fays  fhe,  but  it’s  a 
pity  you  fhould  be  mewed  up  here.  And  then  fhe  of- 
fered me  to  take  me  home  to  her  own  houfe,  and  faid 
fhe  would  dizen  me  out  with  diamonds,  and  then  a 
lord  would  fall  in  love  with  me. 

Oldcastle. 

The  infernal  forcerefs  ! ( 'afide ) 

Mary-Ann. 

And  then  could  you  think  of  her  goodnefs  ? In- 
deed I can’t  help  loving  her  for  it.  She  offered  me 
to  go  and  meet  the  young  gentleman  at  her  houfe.  I 
thanked  her,  and  took  it  very  kind,  but  I did  not 
care  to  go  to  Arrange  places,  and  fo  1 faid  the  gentle- 
man might  come  here  if  he  would. 


Old- 
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Oldcastle. 

Oh  ! the  travelling  milliner ! ( afidc ) Well,  and 

did  he  come  ? 


Mary-Ann. 

That  he  did  fure  enough.  And  he  faid  the  very 
fight  of  me  cured  him  of  his  wounds.  Ah!  I am 
fure  you  can’t  blame  me,  for  I could  not  let  him  die, 
fo  I could  not.  I almoft  cried  my  eyes  out  when 
little  kitten  died. 


Oldcastle. 

Brother  Lovibond  is  right.  Oh  ! I dread  the  reft. 

( afide ) 

Mary-Ann. 

Ah  ! — but  you  are  angry  now * 

Oldcastle.  r 

No,  not  angry.  Well  ? how  did  he  behave  ? 

Mary-Ann. 

Ah  ! he  had  fuch  a pretty  fmile,  and  he  gave  me 
this  twee : and  he  gave  Bridget  and  Peter  whole  hand- 
fuls of  money. 


Oldcastle. 

What  did  he  fay  ? 

Mary-Ann. 

Oh  ! the  prettied  words  in  the  world, 
Oldcastle. 

But  he  did  not  touch  you  ? 


Mary- 
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Mary-Ann. 

By  goles>  I beg  your  pardon  for  that,  but  he  did, 
though. 

Oldcastl*. 

I guefied  fo.  ( afidc ) — Go  on. 

Mary -Ann. 

He  kified  me  a thoufand  and  a thoufand  times,, 
Oldcastle. 

Daggers  ! daggers  ! daggers ! (afide) 

Mary-Ann. 

And  fqueezed  my  hand  fo  tenderly. 

Oldcastle. 

Poifon ! wormwood  ! wormwood  ! 

Mary-Ann. 

He  took  me  round  the  neck. 

Oldcastle. 

I thought  as  much  (afide) proceed, 

Mary-Ann, 

And  round  the  waift,  and  he— • 

Oldcastle. 

Now,  now  j now  for  the  worft,— How  I tremble ! 
Vol.  IV.  P Mary* 
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Mary-Ann. 

What’s  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Oldcastle. 

Nothing we  fhall  have  fome  rain- -my  corn 

fhoots;  that’s  all.  Did  you  do  nothing  more  to  cure 
his  wounds  ? 


Mary-Ann. 

Look  you  there  now ! you  are  angry  : ought  I to 
have  done  more  ? 

Oldcastle. 

No  ; enough  of  all  confidence but,  are  you  fure 
this  was  all  ? 

Mary-Ann. 

He  gave  me  this  fan,  and  a pair  of  ear-rings  ; and 
I am  lure  it  was  very  civil  of  him  to  fhew  fo  much 
good  nature  to  a ftranger. 

Oldcastle. 

Mary  Ann,  Mary  Ann,  all  his  fmooth  words,  all 
his  tendernefs,  all  his  fmiles,  were  baits  to  entrap 
you,  to  enfnare  you  to  your  ruin. 

Mary-Ann. 

Ah ! but  he  told  me  to  the  contrary,  over  and 
over,  and  over  again. 

Oldcastle. 

I know  the  world:  it  was  all  for  your  deftru&ion. 
Go  up  to  your  room : all  this  fhall  be  explained  to 
you. 


Mary 
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Mary-Ann. 

Ah  ! but  you  are  out  of  humour  with  a body. 

Oldcastle. 

Do  as  I bid  you-. 

Mary-Ann, 

Yes,  that's  what  I will.  By  goles,  he's  a fweet 
gentleman,  fcr  all  you,  that's  what  he  is.  (< (fide ) 

[Exit. 

Oldcastle.  {alone) 

What  an  efcape  have  I had  ! and  yet  her  an  inge- 
nuous manner  of  confeffing  all,  gives  me  fome  hopes. 
I’ll  read  her  a ledture,  and  then  I’ll  go  and  let  Sir 
Theodore  Brumpton  know  what  a villain  his  fon  is. 
Oh ! Mary  Ann,  Mary  Ann. 


End  of  the  FIRST  AC  T. 
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ACT  the  SECOND. 

Scene  Lovibond's; 

Enter  Harriet. 

Harriet. 

HO  W my  heart  beats ! poft  hafte,  gallop ! 

gallop  ! and  no  wonder.  It’s  a dangerous  ex- 
periment 1 have  tried.  Could  I but  convey  this  letter 
to  Mr.  Belford — hulh  ! here  comes  my  turn-key  1 

Enter  Lovibond. 

Lovibond. 

Well  Harriet,  I have  executed  your  commifllon. 
Harriet. 

How  did  he  receive  it  ? 

Lovibond. 

Terribly  mortified,  tho’  I thought  I marked,  as 
he  went  off,  an  odd  fort  of  a dry  conflrained 
fmile. 

Harriet. 

But  I fhall  have  no  more  reafon  to  complain  of  him, 
I hope. 


Lovibond. 

Ha ! ha ! I almoft  pitied  the  poor  devil. 


Har- 
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Harriet. 

He  deferves  no  pity,  Mr.  Lovibond. 

Lovibond. 

I believe  it.  But  he  knows  he  was  engaged  in  a 
vain  purfuit ; he  faid  To  himfelf,  and  bid  me  allure 
you  he  would  lofe  no  more  time. 

Harriet. 

That  revives  me. 


Lovibond. 

He  will  hardly  come  this  way  again. 

Harriet. 

I don’t  know  what  to  fay  to  that.  ( afide ) I dread 
the  contrary.  I am  afraid  he  will  not  renounce  me  fo 
cafily  as  you  may  imagine. 

Lovibond. 

And,  pray,  what  reafon  have  you  for  thinking  fo  ? 

Harriet. 

I have  terrible  proofs  againft  him.  While  you  was 
out,  he  came  again  under  my  window. 

Lovibond. 

Ay! 


Harriet 


I ran  away  at  the  fight  of  him.  But  the  window 
being  open,  he  flung  this  little  box  into  the  room 
with  a letter  in  it. 
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Lovibond. 

A letter  in  it ! 


Harriet. 

Yes,  the  wicked  contriver  ! a letter  in  it.  I ran  to 
the  window  to  throw  it  to  him  again,  but  he  was 
gone,  and  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  not 
be  quite  lb  prudent  to  throw  it  into  the  ftreet,  left  it 
fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of  malicious  people,  who 
might  mifinterpret  appearances  to  my  disadvantage. 


Lovibond. 


That  was  wifely  judged. 


Harriet. 

I have  been  ever  fince  thinking  that  it  ought  tQ 
be  returned,  and  if  I had  a proper  perfon * 


Lovibond. 

Who  fo  proper  as  myfelf  ? Let  me  have  it. 


Harriet. 

No,  no ; it  would  affront  him  more  if  delivered 
by  a common  porter. 


Lovibond. 

Excufe  me,  I am  the  fitteft  perfon.  A letter  in  a 
box  ! what  contrivances  they  have!  I’ll  take  care  he 
fhall  have  it,  and  he  will  look  fo  filly  when  he  per- 
ceives that  all  his  fchemes  are  baffled. 


Harriet. 


Why  indeed,  it  will  aftonifh  him  the  more,  if  you 
deliver  it. 


Lo- 
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Lovibond. 

So  it  will — ha  ! ha  ! it  will  be  a rare  ftroke  of 

revenge.  Ha ! ha  ! 

Harriet.  ( laughing  ) 

The  neweft  that  ever  was. 

Lovibond. 

I like  it  of  all  things.  But  firfl  let  me  fee  the  con- 
tents of  his  letter. 


Harriet. 

Dear  heart,  not  for  the  world.  Would  you  give 
the  horrid  man  room  to  imagine  that  a girl  of  cha- 
rafter  would  fo  much  as  open  the  feal  of  his  odious 
letter  ? Let  me  advife,  Mr.  Lovibond ; to  return  it 
unopened  will  be  the  drongefl  mark  of  contempt,  and 
the  greateft  affront  that  can  be  put  upon  him, 

Lovibond. 

There  is  fomething  in  that.  Your  wifdom  charms 
me.  You  endear  yourfeif  to  me  more  and  more  every 
hour. 


Harriet. 

Ufe  your  own  difcretion  whether  to  open  it  or  not  l 
But  the  reafons  I have  given- 

Lo/ibond. 

Are  to  me  conclufive.  Ill  about  this  bufinefs  di- 
rectly. Ha ! ha  ! well  put  the  greated  affront  in  the 
world  upon  him.  Ha  ! ha  ! the  trued  mark  of  con- 
tempt, ha  ! ha  ! good-by,  rofe-bud,  good-by.  [Exit, 
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Harriet. 

Yes,  yes,  let  him  have  it  unopened.  If  this  plot 
takes,  I lhall  have  my  utmoft  wifh,  And  making 
him  my  go-between  in  the  bufinefs,  gives  life  and 
fpirit  to  the  plot.  If  I can  out-wit  him,  I fhall  be 
happy  at  laft.  [Exit.- 

Scene  Old  castle's  Houfe, 

Enter  Oldcastle,  and  Mary-Ann* 

Mary-Ann. 

A mortal  fin  ! 

Oldcastle. 

Yes,  a mortal  fin  ! you  are  unexperienced  in  thefc 
matters.  It  is  a fin,  child,  to  accept  of  prefents  from 
men,  twees,  fans,  and  Bruflels  lace.  Bruffels  lace 
has  done  as  much  mifchief  as  the  forbidden  fruit. ---1 
wifh  I had  bred  her  up  a Quaker.  ( ajide ) Mind  my 
words  : to  indulge  wanton  young  men  in  liberties 
with  your  perfon  \ to  let  ’em  fold  you  round  the 
waift,  play  with  your  neck,  and  print  lafcivious 
kifles  on  your  lips,  is  the  fure  road  to  deftrudlion. 

Mary-Ann, 

Ah!  but  I don’t  believe  that— and  a pity  it 
fhould,  for,  (Jmiling  at  him)  it  is  very  agreeable. 
I am  fure  I like  it  better  than  queftions  and  com- 
mands, or  hide  and  go  feek,  either. 

Oldcastle. 

I tell  you  they  are  all  abominable  things  till  the 
marriage  -ceremony  is  performed. 


Mary- 
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Mary-Ann. 

And  is  it  allowed  then  ? 

Oldcastle. 

Then,  and  then  only,  Mary  Ann. 

Mary-Ann.  (/wiling) 

By  goles,  I am  glad  to  hear  that,  and  fo  marry  me 
as  foon  as  you  will. 

Oldcastle. 

Hold,  beware,  Mary  Ann.  I marry  you  for  my- 
felf  only  : you  muft  defpife  and  deteft  all  others. 

Mary-Ann. 

I wilh  you  would  let  me  go  a/idfeed  my  birds. 

Oldcastle. 

Compofe  your  thoughts,  I fay.  Marriage  is  an 
holy  inftitution,  and  exadts  rigorous  duties  on  the 
part  of  the  wife.  You  muft  love,  honour,  and  obey 
your  hufbancj.  Be  upon  your  guard ; the  enemy  of 
woman  kind'is  for  ever  prowling  about  in  queft  of 
prey,  always  ready  to  feduce,  to  murder,  and  de- 
vour, and  fwallow  up  in  the  jaws  of  ruin  every  frail 
young  creature  that  comes  in  his  way. 

Mary-Ann.  ( burfts  into  tears) 

But  they  fhan’t  fwallow  me  up,  fo  they  (han't. 

Oldcastle. 

Av ! a,y ! this  will  do  her  good.  Come,  come^ 
dry  up  your  tears. 


Mary* 
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Mary- Ann*  (Jobbing) 

I did  not  do  any  thing  to  be  devoured  in  the 
jaws  of  ruin,  fo  I did  not. 

Oldcastle. 

No,  no ; all  will  be  well.  ’Tis  for  your  good  I 
fpeak.  So,  fo,  fo ; have  done  crying.  There — ? — 
make  me  a curtefy.  Mighty  well ! be  a good  girl. 

Mary -Ann. 

Ah!  but  they  fhan’t  murder,  and  devour  me,  for 
there  are  folks  enough  in  London  all  hours  of  the  day 
to  affid  a body;  and  if  he  comes  in  the  night,  I can 
call  the  watch,  fo  I can. 

Oldcastle. 

I am  pleafed  with  her  fimplicity.  This  young 
profligate  that  you  have  let  into  my  houfe,  if  he 
ihouidoame  under  your  window  again — That’s  right. 
I have  a thought : you  fhall  fling  him  out  all  his  pre- 
fents,  you  Fhall  write  him  a letter,  and  tell  him  what 
a monfter  he  is.  Come,  take  that  chair,  fit  down, 
take  that  pen,  and  write  as  I di<date  to  you. 

Mary -Ann.  (fitting  down.) 

Law ! I does  not  underfland  all  this. 

Oldcastle.  ( walking  about) 

Write  as  I dictate.  Come,  begin.  Mr.  Brump- 
ton.  (goes  to  the< fide  of  the fcene)  Peter,  bring  me  up 
a candle. 

Mary- Ann. 

<c  Dear  Mr.  Brumpton  ! 


Old- 
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Oldcastle. 

Mr.  Brumpton,  and  no  more. 

Mary  - A n n . (Jmiling  qfide) 

Very  well. 

Oldcastle.  ( walking  about') 

You  are  a vile  man,  and  your  vifits  I now  fee 
fprung  from  a bad  defign. 

Mary -Ann.  ( afide ) 

Ah!  I don’t  like  thole  words.  By  goles  (Jmiling 
as  his  back  is  turned)  I know  what  I’ll  do — (JliJling  a 
laugh ) I have  writ  it. 

Oldcastle. 

To  ruin  my  future  happinels — — 

Mary-Ann. 

Happinefs.  ( writes ) 

Oldcastle. 

Your  intention  is  bafe,  and  unworthy  of  a gentle- 
man. 

Mary-Ann. 

Very  well.  ( writes ) 

Oldcastle. 

You  are  odious  in  yourperfon ; deferable  in  your 
morals,  and  the  fcorn  of  al  1 our  fex.  Have  you  writ 


,Mary- 
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Mary-Ann. 

Stay,  flay,  all  our  fex.  ( writes ) 
Oldcastle. 

I am  in  love  with  Mr.  Biddulph. 

Mary-Ann. 

Who? 


Oldcastle. 

Write  as  I bid  you.  I am  in  love  with  Mr.  Bid- 
dulph, a worthy  good  gentleman ; and  out  of  his 
kands,  it  never  fhall  be  in  your  power  to  feduce  me. 

Mary-Ann.  ( failing ) 

Very  well. 

Oldcastle. 

Therefore  let  me  never  fee  you  any  more — Mary- 
Ann  Richley. 

Mary-Ann.  (writes) 

Mary  Ann  Richley. 


Oldcastle. 

Now  let  me  read  it. 

Mary-Ann. 

No,  no  3 flay,  flay  a moment : not  quite  done. 


Enter 
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Enter  Peter,  {with  a candle) 

Peter. 

Here  be  the  candle,  matter.  The  gentleman  is 
walking  under  the  window  now. 

Oldcastle. 

Is  he?  Make  hatte,  fold  up  the  letter ; let  me  do 
it ; let  me  do  it.  Make  hatte ; come,  come,  dif- 
patch,  he’ll  be  gone,  elfe.  You  fhall  throw  it  to  him 
now,  and  all  his  prefents.  Come,  come,  make 
hatte. 

Mary-Ann. 

Ah  ! lam  ready.  I like  this  of  all  things. 

[Exeunt  in  a violent  hurry . 

Scene  the  Street . 

Enter  Belford,  and  Lovibond. 

Lovibond. 

Once  more  well  met.  Sir.  You  can  write  I fancy, 
ean’t  you  ? 

Belford. 

The  drift  of  that  queftion.  Sir  ? 

Lovibond; 

I fancy  you  know  this  little  bauble,  (fhewing  a 
Ux)  You  don’t  know  it  to  be  fure,  no,  nor  the  let- 
ter in  the  infide.  Here  take  it  back.  I charge  no- 
thing 
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thing  for  the  poftage.  You  have  it  unopened,  in 
jiatu  quo.  ( opens  the  box')  Look  ye  here  ; ha  !— 

you  have  it  in  good  order,  and  well  conditioned  as 

it  came.  Ha  ! ha ! Harriet  would  not  read  a 

word  of  it : flie  had  no  curiofity  about  it. 

Belford. 

But  I have,  (afide>  and  taking  the  letter,  opens  it) 
Heavens  blefs  her  wit.  ( afide , and  reads) 

Lovibond. 

Ay!  you  know  the  hand-writing.  Take  notice 
you  broke  the  feal  yourfelf.  None  of  us  read  a word 
of  it.  We  return  it  unopened,  to  make  the  affront 
the  deeper. 

Belford. 

I believe  you.  Sir.  I fee  you  never  read  a word 
of  it. 


Lovibond. 

Not  a fyllable  : her  pride  would  not  fuffer  it. 


Belford. 

Well,  fince  it  is  come  to  this,  being  out  of  humour 
will  avail  nothing — Ha  ! ha  ! I can’t  help  laughing. 

Lovieond. 

That’s  pleafant  of  you.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Belford. 

Yes,  very  pleafant.  Ha!  ha!  ha  1 
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Lovibond. 

See  what  your  intrigues  are  come  to  l 
Belford. 

Yes,  Sir,  you  have  brought  ’em  to  a fine  pafs. 
Lovibond. 

Ay  ! you  fee  I am  not  to  be  tricked. 

Enter  Oldcastle. 

Oldcastle. 

Mr.  Lovibond,  I am  wild  with  joy. 

« 

Lovibond. 

And  fo  am  I. 

Belford. 

Who  is  that  old  fellow  ? ( afide>  and  reads  his 

letter) 

Oldcastle. 

I have  managed  matters  charmingly*  Who  is 
that  fpark  ? 

Lovibond. 

You  need  not  be  fhy  of  him.  Mr.  Old* — — 


Oldcastle. 

Call  me  Biddulph.  ( afide ) 


Lo- 
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Lovibond. 

Well ! I fancy  you  will  tofs  no  more  letters  in  at 
the  window. 


Belford. 

No  truly,  Sir,  not  I : and  I beg  you  will  allure 
the  lady  that — — 


Lovibond. 

Ay  ! let  us  hear:  you  need  not  mind  this  gentle- 
man.  Come,  come,  let  us  he^r,  now  brother 
Old— 

Oldcastli. 

Call  me  Biddulph.  ( afide ) 

Lovibond. 

Ay ! now  hear  him,  Mr.  Biddulph. 

Belford. 

I beg  the  lady’s  pardon.  Sir.  I refign  myfelf  to 
her  inclinations,  and  lhall  obey  her  commands. 

Lovibond. 

Very  well. 

Belford. 

You  are  too  powerful  a rival,  and  fince  it  is  fo, 
you  will  be  pleafed  to  tell  her  I moft  heartily  approve 
of  the  choice  ihe  has  made. 

Lovibond. 

Do  you  hear  that  ? ( to  Oldcastle.) 

Bel- 
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Belford. 

Her  fu  peri  or  fenfe  ffiines  forth  in  every  aftion  of 
her  life,  and.  Sir,  I have  only  to  fay  that  i ffiall  never 
give  her  caufe  to  complain  again.  You  will  report 
me  to  the  lady,  and.  Sir,  I take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Lovibond. 

There,  there,  you  fee  what  a happy  man  I am. 

Oldcastle. 

Well,  and  now  let  me  tell  you 

Lovibond. 

I can’t  ftay  to  hear : I am  in  the  elements  with 
joy.  Brother  Oldcaftle,  your  fervant.  [Exit. 

Oldcastle. 

But,  brother  Lovibond,  let  me  tell  you — an  en- 
vious man,  he  can’t  bear  his  neighbours  happinefs. 

I muft  follow  him  and  tell  him  all.  [Exit. 

Enter  Brisk. 

Brisk. 

My  dear  good-nature  hold  you  your  tongue  ! you 
plead  in  vain  : not  a ftep  will  I budge.  I am  rock, 
and  will  be  made  a dupe  no  more.  Well  faid  my 
juft  refentment : we  know  the  world  now,  and  will 
be  led  a devil’s  dance  no  longer.  Bravo  Brifk,  now 
you  are  free,  and  your  own  man  again.  Service  is  a 
very  unthankful  office,  and  for  the  mere  honour  of 
Pffiaw  1 pox  ! now  my  honour  muft  be  heard. 

Vol.  IV.  What 
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What  will  the  world  fay  of  you,  Mr.  Brifk,  you  that 
have  hitherto  been  the  firft  footman  in  England,  re- 
nowned for  your  parts  and  your  abilities  ! money  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  your  mailer’s  affairs : Mr. 
Oldcaftle  is  his  only  refource,  and  you  have  orders  to 
apply  for  it  diredlly.  But,  my  dear  honour,  you 
know  what  an  empty  bubble  you  are,  and  how  often 
I have  been  kicked  in  your  fervice.  The  more  glory, 
man;  If  any  body  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  kick 
you,  it’s  a fign  you  are  rifing  in  the  world.  Thofe 
are  the  things  that  will  help  your  fortune,  and  make 
an  excifeman  of  you  at  laft  ! bravo  ! I kindle  at  the 
thought.  I muil  go  on ; one  effort  more,  Brifk, 

and  then But  how  ! how  to  touch  the  cafh  !— 

c<  My  Mailer  is  in- the  utmofldiilrefs,  Sir,  and  will 

iC  be  forever  obliged  to  you” Pfhaw  ! that  will 

never  do — I have  a ilratagem,  and  if  I can  but  meet 

with  mafler  Oldcaftle ha  ! as  luck  will  have  it — 

courage,  Brifk  ! here  he  comes. 

Enter  Oldcastle* 

Brisk. 

Oh  ! Sir  ! I am  glad  I have  met  you  at  laft.  I 
have  fought  you  thro’  the  whole  town. 

Oldcastle. 

You  live  with  young  Brumpton,  don’t  you  ? 
Brisk. 

The  fame,  Sir.  Such  a tide  of  affairs  coming  upon 
him  ! fuch  an  unforeleen  accident ! poor  Sir  Theo- 
dore, Sir ! the  good  worthy  gentleman,  on  his  way 
from  the  country 


Old- 
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Oldcastle. 

I underftood  he  was  in  town. 

Brisk. 

He  was  coming  to  town.  Sir;  we  expected  him 
every  hour.  And  now  the  fatal  news  is  arrived.  He 
was  taken  fuddenly  ill;  no  afliftance  near ; it  hap- 
pened on  the  road ; the  poor  gentleman  expired,  and 
in  the  moil  critical  moment ! 

Oldcastle. 

Carried  off  in  this  manner  you  fay,  and  without 
having  time  to  be  ill ! 


Brisk. 

Yes,  Sir;  without  a fingle  conlultation  of  phyfi- 
cians  ! It’s  very  hard  ! It’s  a pity  he  was  in  fuch  a 
hade  to  die.  But  good  fometimes  comes  of  evil 
they  fay.  The  news  has  wrought  a wonderful  change 
in  my  young  mailer.  Sir  Theodore  had  made  a 
match  for  him  in  the  country ; a great  match  in- 
deed! 

Oldcastle. 

Ay  ! I heard  of  it. 

Bnisk. 

And  yet  the  fon,  perverfe  and  obflinate,  was  in 
love  here  in  town  ; that  is,  he  fancied  he  was,  with 
an  infignificant  huffey,  and  was  determined  to  marry 
her,  in  oppofition  to  his  poor  father. 

CL* 
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Oldcastle. 

I have  heard  of  that  too. 

Brisk. 

But  he  is  now  fhocked  to  find  that  he  has  been  a 
monfter  of  difobedience,  and  he  gives  up  all  thought 
of  this  town  lady. 

Oldcastle. 

That’s  right : the  good  young  man  ! 

Brisk. 

He  renounces  her  for  ever.  Sir,  and  is  refolved  to 
go  off  immediately  for  the  country,  and  marry  no 
woman  in  the  world  but  the  perfon  defigned  for  him 
by  his  father. 

Oldcastle. 

The  good  young  man  ! this  is  the  beft  nev/s  I ever 
heard  in  my  life.  ( afide ) The  good  young  man! 

Brisk. 

But  then  his  intention  of  going  out  of  town,  I fear, 
may  be  fruftrated. 

Oldcastle. 

As  how  ! that  muft  not  be. 

Brisk. 

Why  we  were  kept  a little  bare  of  cafh  latterly, 
juft  to  reduce  him  to  a fenfe  of  his  duty : and  now  he 
wants  wherewithal  to  difcharge  fome  little  bills,  be- 
fore we  fet  out  for  the  country. 


Old  * 
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Oldcastle. 

Why,  1 am  indebted  to  Sir  Theodore’s  eflate. 
The  intentions  of  the  young  man  muft  not  be  frus- 
trated. 

Brisk. 

Heaven  forbid  ! 


Oldcastle. 

Here,  I have  in  a purfe  here- Ha!  ha!  I fhall 

get  rid  of  a plague  and  a torment  ( afide ) 1 can 

let  him  have  a couple  of  hundreds ( holds  out  the 

furje  to  him) 


Brisk. 

Ah  ! Sir  ! if  you  will  be  fo  generous* 
Oldcastle. 

Here,  here;  take  it  to  him.  and  tell  him  he  can't 
go  out  of  town  too  foon. 


Brisk. 

I fhall  be  fure  to  tell  him  Sir.  [Exit. 


Oldcastle. 

A good  journey  to  him,  fay  I.  How!  is  not  that 
he  ? 


Enter  Brumpton.  {humming  a tune) 
Oldcastle. 

Well,  Mr.  Brumpton — the  young  rogue,  no- 
thing affedls  him.  Now  will  he  tell  me  that  he  is 
going  back  into  the  country. 

0.3 
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Brumpton. 

Oh  ! — I longed  to  fee  you.  The  old  curmudgeon 
is  returned  from  the  country. 

Oldcastle. 

Ay  ! let  us  hear. 

Brumpton. 

The  fervants  have  changed  their  tone,  and  the 
door  is  ihut  in  my  face. 

Oldcastle. 

T can’t  help  laughing.  Ha ! ha  ! this  Mr.  Bid- 
dulph  knows  what  he  is  about,  I fancy, 

Brumpton. 

Po  ! the  fellow  is  fitter  to  have  the  funeral  fervice 
read  over  him  than  the  marriage  ceremony.  He 
made  her  come  to  the  balcony,— 

Oldcastle. 

Well ! how  was  that  ? 

Brumpton. 

He  muffled  himfelf  up  behind  the  curtain : She 
threw  me  out  fome  trinkets,  I had  given  her. 
But,  my  dear  friend,  ffle  flung  a letter  with  ’em. 

Oldcastle. 

1 long  to  hear  about  that. 


Brump^- 
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Brumpton. 

The  contents  of  it  amazed  me. 

Oldcastle. 

I dare  fay  : flie  told  you  her  mind,  I reckon. 

Brumpton. 

Moft  freely,  moll  openly.  Old  Noftrodamus  is 
outwitted.  For,  look  you  here,  here  in  her  own 
fair  hand — ten  thoufand  bleflings  on  her  ( kifes  the 
letter)  Here,  Sir,  the  genuine  di&ates  of  her  heart. 

Oldcastle. 

He  is  mad,  fure ! let  me  hear  it. 

Brumpton.  {reads) 

Cf  Dear  Mr.  Brumpton,  you  are  a charming  man, 
“ and  your  civilities,  I am  fure,  fprungfrom  an  ho- 
<c  neft  defign,  for  my  future  happinefs. 

Oldcastle. 

In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  is  all  this  ! ( afide ) 

Brumpton.  {reads) 

<c  Your  intentions  are  generous  and  worthy  of  a 
i:  gentleman. 

Oldcastle. 

The  little  forcerefs  ! ( afide ) 

Brumpton.  {reads) 

“ You  are  handfome  in  your  perfon,  and  your 
“ manners  alfo  > and  the  admiration  of  all  our  lex. 

0^4  Old- 
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Oh  ! the  Jezebel ! ( afide ) 

Brumpton.  (reads') 

“ I hate  Mr.  Bidduiph,  an  odious  old  wretch  3 
u and- 

Oldcastle. 

The  vile  harlotry  ! (afide) 

Brumpton.  (r eads  ) 

cc  And  out  of  my  guai  hands,  it  is  in  your 
power  to  relieve  me.  , Yours  indeed,  and  indeed, 

inn  Richley/* 

Oldcastle. 

She  has  rcver'ed  fit! 

Brump v 

There’s  an  adventure!  ha!  ha!  ha: Is  not  ihe 

a charming  girl  ? You  don’t  partake  of  my  joy. 

Oldcastle. 

Partake  of  your  joy — I — I— i— yes. 

[ looking  un-eafy 

* 

Brumpton. 

"What  a way  old  Biddulph  will  be  in! 

Oldcastle. 

Why,  I muft  fay  I feel  for  him. 


Brump- 
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Brumpton. 

Feel  for  him*  a bafe  betrayer  of  his  trull ! who  could 
offer  his  withered,  fuperannuated  love  to  the  fweetefl 
girl,  and  with  the  winter  of  old  age  nip  fo  much 
beauty  in  its  bud ! January  and  May  joined  together! 
does  not  that  make  you  laugh  ? 

Oldcastle. 

I am  afraid  of  laughing,  tho’  I love  it  of  all  things. 
It  fees  me  a coughing.  Well!  but  trouble  may 
come  of  all  this. 

Brumpton. 

Never  be  uneafy.  An’t  you  amazed  at  my  fuc- 
cels  ? 

Oldcastle. 

I am  indeed.  I never  was  fo  confounded  in  all 
my  days  ( ajide ) I wifh  as  heartily  as  a minifter  of 
flats  that  there  was  not  fuch  a thing  as  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  in  the  kingdom,  {ajide) 

Brumpton. 

What’s  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Oldcastle. 

A megrim  has  fuddenly  taken  me.  Take  care 
what  you  do.  I thought  you  were  going  into  the 
country.  I have  let  your  man  Brifk  have  two  hun- 
dred for  your  ufe4 


Brumpton. 

Have  you  ? Nobly  done  ! that  will  help  me  to 

carry 
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carry  her  off.  You  have  furnifhed  me  with  the  finews 
of  war. 


Oldcastle. 


Oh  ! the  vile  baggage  ! I am  undone  ; 
ruined.  I mu  ft  run  home  direCtly. 


I am 

[Exit. 


Brumpton. 

What’s  the  matter  with  the  old  curmudgeon  ? 


Enter  Bel  ford. 

Brumptor. 

Belford,  let  me  embrace  you.  I tread  in  air. 

{embracing  him.) 

Belford. 

My  dear  Brumpton,  I too  am  wild  with  joy.  I 
am  out  of  my  fenfes — (walks  about  humming  a tune ) 

Brumpton.  (hums  a different  tune) 

Oh ! fuch  an  unexpected,  tranfporting,  ravifhing 
event ! 

Belford. 

Such  a furprize,  above  all  romance  ! 

Brumpton. 

Oh  ! Belford,  I am  the  happieft  rogue. 

Belford.  • 

Such  unutterable  blifs,  my  dear  boy 


Brump- 
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Brumpton. 

Her  wit  is  equal  so  her  beauty. 

Belford. 

The  greateft  ftroke  of  invention, — Ha  ! ha! 

Brumpton. 

Such  a fweet  epiftle  ! 

Belford. 

So  divine  a letter ! and  the  old  fellow  brought  it 
himfelf. 

Brumpton. 

No,  no  ; you  miitake  ; .the  flung  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 


Belford. 

Po  ! — I tell  you  he  was  the  bearer  of  it  himfelf. 
Brumpton. 

You  are  quite  wrong;  the  was  in  the  balcony, 
and 

0 

Belford. 

Pfliaw  ! give  me  leave  to  know.  Did  not  I fee 
him  ? 

Brumpton. 

There  was  no  feeing  him  diftindtly.  He  was 
Ikulking  behind  the  curtain,  and  then  llie  threw  the 

letter 
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letter  down  to  me.  The  idol  of  my  heart! — the 
lovely  Mary  Ann  ! 


Belford. 

Mary-Ann  ! Tdeath  ! I was  telling  you  how  my 
fweet  godeefs  contrived  to  fend  me  a letter  by  her 
very  guardian, 

Brumpton. 

I did  not  hear  a fyllable  of  that  matter.  I was. 
•telling  you 

Bel  for  d« 

- ' i hen  I’ll  toll:  you  hqw  It  was. - 


MPTON, 


. Belford. 

. Nay,  nay;  mine  is  the  rnofl  furprizing. 

Brumpton. 

Look  ye  here,  my  boy  (Jhewing  a letter)  the 
work  of  her  own  fingers ! 

Belford. 

There,  there — {Jhewing  his  letter)  more  eloquence 
than  in  all  Cicero. 

Brvmp- 
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Brumpton.  (reads) 

Dear  Mr.  Brumpton,  you  are  a fweet  man, 
and  your  civilities 

Belford.  (reads') 

You  will  be  furprized  at  this  letter;  and  more 
fo  at  the  manner  of  conveying  it. 

Brumpton.  (reads) 

The  admiration  of  all  our  fex. 

Belford.  (reads) 

But  I muft  hazard  all,  or  fall  a facrifice  to 
the  avarice  of  my  guardian. 

Brumpton.  (reads) 

And  out  of  his  hands  it  is  in  your  power  to 
relieve  me. 

Belford.  (reads) 

I love  you,  Mr.' Belford;  will  you  defpife  me 
for  telling  you  fo  ? I hope  not. 

Brumpton.  (reads)  f* 

Yours  indeed,  and  indeed,  until  death  us  do 
part,  Mary-Ann  Richley. 

Belford.  (reads) 

Contrive  fome  means  for  my  efcape,  and 
heaven  and  earth  combined  fhall  not  keep  you 
from  me — the  difconfolate  Harriet. 

[Exeunt  together . _ 


SCENE 


( Each  interrupting  the  other , and  reading  at  the  fame  tune  very  eagerly . ) 
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SCENE  Oldcastle’s  Houfe. 
Enter  Peter  and  Bridget. 


Peter. 

It’s  pure  lucky,  Bridget,  he  did  not  find  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  clofet. 


Bridget. 

f He  lay  clofe  all  the  time  like  a moufe  in  a cheefe, 
and  mailer  walked  about  the  room,  and  gnawed  his 
lip,  and  gnafhed  his  teeth,  and  gave  the  table  a 
hugeous  rap  with  his  flick,  and  fetched  a deep  groan, 
and  did  not  fay  fo  much  as  one  word,  and  then  led 
Mifs  Mary  Ann  out  of  the  room. 

Peter. 

HI  tell  you  what,  Bridget,  it’s  all  owing  to  hi$ 
finding  out  the  young  gentleman’s  vifits  here  to  Mifs 
Mary  Ann. 


Bridget. 

Yes,  yes;  it  flands  to  reafon  how  it  mud  be  that. 
Dear  me!  he  locks  poor  Mifs  Mary -Ann  up  here  for 
all  the  world  like  a horfe  in  a pound,  and  I can’t  tell 
why  or  by  reafon  whereof,  not  I. 

Peter. 

I’ll  tell  you,  Bridget.  I underilands  thefe  mat- 
ters. H e locks  her  up  do  you  fee,  becaufe  as  why  he 

is  troubled  with  jealoufy. 


Brid- 
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Bridget. 

What  is  jealoufy  pray,  Peter  ? 

Peter. 

Dear  heart,  you  are  fuch  another.  Jealoufy,  you 
may  know,  won’t  let  a body  fleep.  It’s  for  all  the 
world  like  fo  many  rats  behind  the  wainfcot.  Pll 
tell  you  now,  by  way  of  likenefs.  The  gentleman 
you  know  gaved  you  a guinea.  Now  putting  cafe, 
any  body  was  to  come  for  to  take  away  your  guinea, 
do  you  fee,  that  would  put  you  in  a paflion,  would 
not  it  ? 

Bridget. 

Oh  ! I underflands  it  now. 


Peter. 

It's  as  like  it  as  any  thing.  For  fee  but  here: 
Mifs  Mary-Ann  is  his  guinea;  and  you  know  when 
a body  wants  to  be  fingering  another  man’s  money, 
what  does  he  do  then  ? — Why  he  brings  you  dov/n 
to  fizes  an  whole  heap  of  London  counfel,  to  quar- 
rel about  it,  and  abufe  one  another,  and  be  together 
by  the  ears  for  ever  fo  many  hours. 


Bridget. 

I remember  all  that,  and  it’s  as  like  Mifs  Mary- 
Ann  as  it  can  flare.  But  then  I want  to  know  why 
does  not  every  body  make  the  fame  fufs,  and  lock  his 
■wife  up  too  ? 


Peter. 

Po  ! you  fool ! that’s  becaufe  every  body  does  not 
love  his  wife  as  well  as  a guinea. 

Brid- 
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Bridget. 

Then  I underftands  the  whole  git  of  it.  But  law 
look  ye  there ! 

Peter. 

It's  mailer,  as  fure  as  a gun.  How  he  looks, 
Bridget ! let  us  get  out  of  his  way.  [Exeunt. 


Enter  Oldcastle. 


Oldcastle. 

What  a trick  £he  has  played  me!  Oh ! the  little 
treacherous — 


Enter  Mary -Ann. 


Mary- Ann. 

Law ! you  look  fo  ilrange,  you  are  enough  to? 
frighten  a body. 


Oldcastle. 

Mary- Ann,  I have  feen  Mr.  Brampton; 


Mary -Ann. 

Have  you  ? ( laughs  a fide) 

Oldcastle. 

He  was  wonderfully  plcafed  with  your  letter. 


Mary-  An  n . (/mi ling  a/de ) 
By  goles,  I know  why. 

; • 


Old- 
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Oldcastle. 

What  did  you  fay  to  him  ? 

Mar  y-Ann. 

Say  to  him ! {turns  away , and J miles 
Oldcastle. 

Did  you  write  what  I bid  you  ? 

Mary-Ann.  {laughing) 

Altered  it  a little  bit ! 

Oldcastle. 

A good  deal,  I fancy. 

Mary-Ann.  {laughs) 

By  gingo,  I played  you  that  trick. 

Oldcastle. 

And  was  not  it  bale  to  deceive  me  ? 

Mary-Ann. 

I could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  fay  the  things 
you  wanted  me  to  write. 

Oldcastle. 

And  don’t  you  confider  what  a crime  it  is  .? 

Mary-Ann. 

It  was  only  to  play  upon  you. 


Vol.  IV. 
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Oldcastle. 

Such  a wicked  letter,  Mary  Ann! 


Mary-Ann. 

It  was  you  fhewed  me  the  wa y.  How  fhould  I 
have  thought  of  fuch  a thing? 


Oldcastle* 


That  flings,  that  galls — ( aftde ) But  there  arc 

women,  Mary  Ann,  who  can  write  without  being 
bid. 


Mary-Ank. 

What,  all  out  of  their  own  heads! 

Oldcastle* 

Even  fo* 


Mary-Anns 
And  what  do  they  write  ? 

Oldcastle* 

They  make  affignations ; inform  their  gallants, 
when  their  hufbands  are  to  be  from  home ; they  fix 
the  time  for  amorous  meetings,  at  routs  and 
drums 


MaRy-Ann* 

Routs  and  drums  ! what  be  they  ? 


Old- 
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Oldcastle. 

Wicked  affemblies !— where  women  lofe  more  than 
they  can  pay,  and  then  pawn  their  perfons,  together 
with  the  hu/band's  honour,  and  fo  infamoully  pay  off 
the  debts  they  have  contracted. 

Mary- Ann.  (fmiling) 

That's  comical  enough. 

Oldcastle. 

And  then  they  fly  wild  about  this  town ; to  the 
feducing  gaieties  of  Vaux-hall  and  Ranelagh. 

Mary-Ann. 

Law  ! I never  heard  of  they. 

Oldcastle. 

Ranelagh,  child,  is  a wicked  round  of  fin,  intri- 
gue, and  clandefline  love ; where  crowds  gather  to- 
gether, ftealing  glances,  exchanging  letters,  nego- 
tiating riotous  pleafures.  Vaux-hall  is  a very  Para- 
dife  of  forbidden  fruits,  where  fhady  walks  exclude 
the  confcious  day,  and  every  blandifhment  of  fenfe, 
inufick,  wine,  and  opportunity,  confpire  to  waken 
the  voluptuous  paflions. 

Mary-Ann.  ( fmiling ) 

And  muft  not  Mary-Ann  fee  thole  places  ? 

Oldcastl  e. 

No,  never,  never,  Mary  Arm.  Here,  here  is 
the  marriage-act  for  you  to  read.  All  young  girls 
ought  to  have  it  by  heart.  This  will  teach  you  how 
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unnatural  it  is  to  fall  in  love  without  the  confent  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons ! 

Mary-Ann. 

Ah  ! but  I can’t  flay  for  their  leave.  They  are 
too  great  folks  for  me  to  think  of! 

Oldcastle. 

Take.it  up-flairs  with  you.  It  is  a very  edifying 
trafl ! 


Mary-Ann. 

Very  well,  I’ll  go — {as  the  is  going)  I’ll  go  and 
try  if  I can’t  write  a letter  out  of  my  own  head. 

{Exit. 


Oldcastle. 

When  fhe  has  read  the  marriage  a6l,  fhe  will 
have  a proper  fenfe  of  her  duty.  So,  Peter  ! — fo, 
Bridget ! walk  in. 

Enter  Peter  and  Bridget. 

Oldcastle. 

Now  if  I can  tutor  thefe  to  my  mind.  ( ajide ) 
Bridget. 

For  the  love  of  mercy,  Sir. 

Peter. 

J’Jl  never  do  fo  any  more,  mailer. 


Old- 
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Oldcastle. 

Come  hither  both.  I am  not  angry:  you  are  no 
Grangers  to  the  affedtion  I bear  Mary-Ann. 

Bridcet. 

No,  that’s  for  fure  : you  love  her  as  well  as  ytfu 
do  a guinea. 


Oldcastle. 

How  now.  Malapert  i 

Bridget. 

I am  fure  Peter  faid  fo. 

Peter. 

No,  not  I,  for  the  varfal  world  ! 

Oldcastle. 

What’s  the  matter,  Numfkulls  ? Liften  to  me. 
Watch  my  houfe  well ; and  be  fure  you  never  let  any 
powdered  coxcombs  put  a foot  over  the  threfhold 
of  my  door. 

Bridget, 

Yes,  Sir ! 

Peter, 

No,  Sir! 

Oldcastle, 

But  the  wily  arts  of  young  men  ! Think  of  a gay 
embroidered  fop  coming  to  you  with  a piteous 
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look  : cc  I languilh  for  your  miftrefs  ; I die  in  her 
abfence;  let  me  but  fee  her,  or  elfe  I have  one  foot 
in  my  grave  already.” 


Peter. 

Be  gone  about  your  bufinefs,  fellow,  fays  I.  This 
is  no  place  for  you.  My  young  miftrefs  defires  no 
fuch  trumpery. 


Oldcastle. 

Mighty  well,  Peter,  it  can’t  be  better.  But  you, 
Mrs.  Bridget,  will  take  fome  companion  upon  a poor 
dying  fwain. 


Bridget. 

Go  farther  a field,  and  fet  up  the  fign  of  the  Horns 
fome  where  elfe,  do  : no  admittance  for  you  here. 

Oldcastle. 

Charming,  Bridget,  charming  ! you  do  it  won- 
derfully. But  then,  fays  he  “ I’ll  lie  down  in  the 
ftreet,  and  there  breathe  my  laft. 

Peter. 

And  then  I run  up  to  the  garret- window,  and  fouce 
a bucket  of  water  on  his  head. 


Oldcastle. 

Excellent ! excellent ! it  v/ill  cool  his  pafilon  for 
him.  Have  a bucket  of  water  always  ready.  Ha  ! 
ha  ! I fhould  laugh  to  feejiim  ft  reaming  like  a river- 
god  in  the  ftreet.  1 am  delighted  with  you  hpth. 
But  then  fie  comes*  wi 

Here,  Peter,  to  drink  my  health  : here  Mrs.  Brid- 
get, to  buv  you  feme  tea. 


Peter. 
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P£TER. 

w e want  none  of  your  drofs, 
Bridget. 

No,  not  we.  (pujhing  Qldcaftls') 
Peter. 

Go  about  your  bufinefs,  I fay. 

Bridget. 

Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 


1 ^ 


cl 


Oldcastle. 

As  I could  wifh.  That’s  right ; never  fpare  me. 
But  here,  fays  he,  here’s  the  money  for  you. 

[bolding  out  money , 

Peter. 

I humbly  thank  your  honour.  ( takes  it.) 


Oldcastle. 

Villain!  traitor!  ( ft r ikes  him)  Is  this  youf vir- 
tue at  laft  ? 


Peter. 

Law  ! what’s  the  matter  ? Was  not  I to  take  it  ? 
Oldcastle. 

What  have  I been  labouring  all  this  time  ? 


Peter. 

But  you  did  not  fhew  the  money  at  fir  ft.  I could 
R 4 * havo 
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have  refufed  it  ever  fo  long,  if  I had  not  feen  the  co* 
lour  of  it. 

Oldcastle. 

The  way  of  the  world  ! but  you  are  never  to  take 
it.  Money  is  the  ruin  of  the  world.  It  declares 
war,  it  patches  up  a peace,  it  makes  lawyers  fpeak, 
it  makes  fome  folks  hold  their  tongues.  Go,  and 
think  of  all  this. 

Bridget  and  Peter,  (going  in  an  hurry') 

Yes,  Sir! 


Oldcastle. 

And  remember  you  have  no  bufinefs  with  money, 
— Come,  and  fhut  the  ftreet-door  after  me. 


Yes,  Sir. 


Both. 


Oldcastle. 

Be  fure  you  never  touch  a (hilling.  This  Mr, 
Brumpton  will  be  the  death  of  me.  \Exeunt. 


End  of  the  SECOND  ACT, 


ACT 
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ACT  the  THIRD. 


SCENE  the  Street . 


Enter  Oldcastle  and  Lovibond, 
Oldcastle. 

■|H|ROTHER  Lovibond  ! I go  on  as  I could  wifli : 
|J  my  family  is  all  as  exaR  as  clock-work. 

Lovibond. 

I am  glad  of  it,  for  the  laft  time  I met  you 


Oldcastle. 

Ay,  there  was  fomething  amifs ; but  now,  I am 
completely  happy. 

Enter  Brumpton. 

Brumpton. 

My  dear  old  friend,  I am  glad  I have  met  you. 
Oh  ! fuch  plague  ! fuch  vexation  ! 

Oldcastle, 

Mind  him,  brother  Lovibond*  you’ll  fee  what 
order  my  family  is  in.  ( afide ) 

Brumpton. 

I v/ as  at  the  houfe  but  a little  while  fmce;  and-— 


Olb- 
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Oldcastle, 

And  no  admittance  ? 

Brumpton. 

Oh  ! the  vilett  adventure ! 

Oldcastle. 

A bucket  of  water  upon  your  head,  I reckon  * 

Brumpton. 

Not  fo  bad  as  that.  I got  over  the  garden  wall, 
and — —the  adventure  is  whimfical  too— — -the  fer- 
vants  immediately  condtidbed  me  up  flairs* 

Oldcastle. 

Conduced  you  up  flairs ! 

Lovibond. 

Ha ! ha  ! mind  him,  brother  Biddul— ^ 

Oldcastle.  ( afide  to  Lovibond) 

Call  me  Qldcaffle. 

Brumpton. 

But,  pox  take  it ! my  ufual  good  fortune  failed 
me.  I was  not  in  the  room  two  minutes  when  old. 
Stiff-rump  came  tottering  up  : no  way  for  a retreat. 
I was  obliged  to  fkulk  in  a dark  nook,  where  I was 
almofl  ffified.  In  he  came,  and  the  lovely  angel  im- 
mediately accofled  him  in  fuch  a tone  of  fimplicity  ! 

Lovibond. 

Simplicity  ! ay,  ay  \ let  us  hear. 


Brumt^. 
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Erumpton. 

The  curmudgeon  did  not  utter  a fyllable  : he 
walked  about  the  room,  fetched  a deep  groan, 
banged  die  table  with  his  cane,  took  her  by  the  ayrp, 
and  led  her  away  with  him. 

Lovibond. 

A narrow  efcape,  brother  Biddulph, 

Oldcastle. 

Call  me  Oldcaflle,  I fay.  ( aftde) 

Lovibond. 

Simplicity  is  an  admirable  prefervative  of  young; 
girls.  Well,  young  gentleman,  and  how  did  all  this 
end  ? 

Erumpton. 

His  back  was  no  fooner  turned,  than  I Hole  down 
flairs,  ti pc  the  fervant  a couple  of  guineas,  and  fo 
got  clear  off. 

Lovibond. 

The  old  gentleman  is  going  on  delightfully.  His 
family  is  all  like  clock- work  ! Brother  Biddulph," 
your’s.  [ Exit . 

Erumpton. 

Biddulph ! what  are  you  Mr.  Biddulph  all  this 
time  ? 

Oldcastle. 

You  fee  wrat  plague  and  vexation  you  was  bring- 
ing uj.  on  yo.ir  old  friend. 


Brump- 
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Brumpton. 

My  dear  Sir,  why  did  not  you  tell  me  at  firft  ? If 
I had  known  that  1 was  all  this  time  trefpafhng  upon 
your  ground 


Oldcastle. 

You  fee  what  a fcene  of  iniquity  you  have  been 
engaged  in  ! But  fince  you  perceive  your  error,  I am 
pacified.  I’ll  tell  you ; you  fhall  come  and  explain* 
your  miftake  to  Mary- Ann  this  moment. 

Brumpton. 

With  the  utmoft  pleafure,  Sir,  and  wifhing  her  all 
happinefs,  I will  bid  her  farewell  for  ever. 

Oldcastle. 

That  will  be  right.  You  fhall  tell  her  that  you 
repent,  that  you  now  renounce  all  wicked  projects, 
and  are  convinced  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  her  to 
marry  you. 


Brumpton. 

Lead  the  way,  Sir;  I am  ready  to  obey  your  com- 
mands. 


Oldcastle. 

Very  well ! enough  faid.  (going) 

Brumpton, 

One  dear  interview  ! — Bravo!  Brumpton!  yoifre 
in  luck.  (af;de) 

Oldcastle.  ( turning  about) 

What  do  you  fay  ? 


Brump 
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Brumpton. 

Only  that  I am  glad  of  this  difcovery. 

Oldcastle. 

Very  well ; come  along.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  the  Iloufe . 

Enter  Mary-Ann, 

Mary-Ann, 

By  goles  this  is  pure.  I faw  him  at  the  window : 
he  is  bringing  him  to  fee  me.  I have  writ  another 
letter  fince  he  has  taught  me  that  trick  himfelf ; and 
now  I’ll  give  it  him  if  I can. 

Enter  Oldcastle  and  Brumpton* 
Oldcastle. 

Mary-Ann,  I have  brought  the  gentleman  with 
me.  He  comes  to  afk  your  pardon,  and  to  tell  you 
that  he  was  going  to  be  the  ruin  of  you.  Tell  it  to 
her  yourfelf,  Mr.  Brumpton. 


Mary-Ann. 

I am  fure  I forgive  him  with  all  my  heart,  fo  I do. 
Oldcastle. 

Speak  to  her,  Mr.  Brumpton,  fpeak  to  her. 
Brumpton. 

Madam,  I did  . not  know  what  liberties  I was 
taking  with  my  friend. 


Old- 
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Oldcastle. 

You  had  a mind  to  ruin  her,  fay  fo  without  mine- 
ing  it. 

Brumpton. 

I muft  now  renounce  all  farther  pretenfions  ; fince 
to  adore  you  any  longer  would  be  a violation  of 
friendfhip,  and  an  injury  to  this  worthy  gentleman, 
who  has  been  an  intimate  with  my  father  for  fifty 
years. 


Oldcastle. 

You  may  pafs  that  by. 

Brumpton. 

So  that  I mod  humbly  beg  your  pardon. 
Oldcastle. 

Go  on,  go  on — [he  is  Jeized  with  a fit  of  coughing  ) 

Brumpton.  ( while  Oldcaftle  coughs') 

And  though  1 fhall  never  efface  your  loved  idea 
from  my  mind — [he  kijfes  his  hand  to  her) 

Mary -Ann.  ( fhef miles ) 

You  have  my  pardon  : I told  you  fo  already. 

Old  castle. 

Oh  ! Lord  ! Lord  ! ( recovering  himjeif)  Well? 

have  you  told  her  you  have  done  with  her  for  ever  ? 

Brumpton. 

Yes,  I have  got  fo  far. 


Old 
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Oldcastle. 

Very  well ! Now,  Mary- Ann,  on  your  part,  let 
him  know  your  mind. 

Mary-Ann. 

Mull  I fay  all  out  of  my  own  head  ? 

Oldcastle. 

Ay!  ay!  tell  him  all.  I wifh  brother  Lovibond 
Was  witnefs  to  this  ! ( afide ) 

Mary-Ann. 

I am  very  glad  you  came  to  fpeak  to  me,  Sir,  and 
I underftand  you  very  well.  (/miles  to  him) 

Oldcastle. 

But  a little  more  at  large : tell  him  whom  you 
chufe  for  an  hufband. 

Mary-Ann. 

Why,  here  are  two  lovers,  for  whom  I have  very 
different  fentiments.  I love  one  of  them,— ( frown- 
ing at  Oldcaftle  ) and  (/mi ling  at  Brampton  ) I hate 
the  other.  The  company  of  one  is  always  agreeable, 
(to  Oldcaftle  J ullenly ) and  {failing  at  Brampton)  I 
don’t  care  if  I never  fee  the  other’s  face.  I fhould 
like  to  be  married  to  one  of  them,  {to  Oldcaftle)  and 
(ftmiling  at  Brampton)  I had  as  foon  be  giboetted,  as 
be  married  to  the  other.  But  my  own  Mr.  Oldcaftle 
— ( toys  and  plays  with  him>  then  turning  to  Brampton) 
I love  you  of  all  things. 

. Oldcastle. 

You  have  won  my  heart. 


Mary- 
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Mary-Ann. 

But  do  you  forgive  I every  thing  now  ? Ah  ’ you 
don’t  love  me.  {fings  £C  Go,  naughty  man,”  and 
reaches  a letter  to  Brumpton ) 

Oldcastle. 

I do ; in  troth  I do.  Mr.  Brumpton,  you  fee  I 
have  not  fuggefted  a word : all  the  didates  of  her 
own  heart. 


Mary- Ann.  ( failing  to  Brampton} 

All  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  1 

Brumpton. 

Since  I underftand  you,  Ma’am,  I fhall  remove 
the  hated  objed  from  your  fight. 

Mary-Ann. 

The  fooner  the  better. 

( then  turns  and  plays  with  OldcaJUe ) 

Brumpton. 

Mr.  Oldcaflle,  I have  the  honour,  Sir,  to  wifh  you 
all  happinefs.  I fly  this  moment  to  put  your  com- 
mands in  execution.  Ma’am.  {going) 

Mary-Ann. 

You  can’t  go  about  it  too  fait. 


Brumpton. 

You  may  rely  upon  my  honour. 


Mary- 
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Mary-Ann. 

And  don’t  let  me  be  unhappy  any  more. 

Brumpton. 

You  may  depend  upon  me. 

Oldcastle. 

So,  foj  now  I’ll  attend  you  down  Hairs.  Po  ! no 
ceremony.  You  have  made  me  happy,  Mr.  Brumpton. 
You  have  made  Mary-Ann  happy.  Come  I’ll  let 
you  out,  Mr.  Brumpton.  [Exit. 

Brumpton.  (kiffing  bis  hand  to  Mary  Ann) 

I attend  you,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Mary  Ann. 

By  goles,  he  has  taught  me  a little  wit  himfelf; 
and  if  Mr.  Brumpton  follows  my  directions,  I fhall 
be  pure  and  happy  at  lait. 

SCENE  Lovibond’s  House. 

Enter  Harriet  and  Bellford, 

Harriet. 

I don’t  know  what  to  fay,  Mr.  Bellford ; my  heart 
begins  to  fail. 

Bellford. 

But  after  furmounting  every  difficulty,  now  in  this 
laft  itage  of  the  bufmefs  to  let  your  fpirits  fink, 
would  be  fuch  a falling  offi  from  the  character  you 
have  fupported  this  day  1 a character  that  furpaffies 

Vol.  IV.  S all 
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all  the  heroines  in  romance,  both  forfpirit  and  con- 
trivance. 


Harriet. 

The  difficulties  I had  to  encounter  rouzed  my  fpi- 
rit's  for  a while,  juft  as  fits  give  us  for  the  time  more 
than  our  natural  ftrength  : but  now  the  conflict's 

over,  my  refolution  ftaggers,  and  I am  at  full  leifure 
to  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my  condition.  I can't  go 
through  it,  Mr.  Bedford,  I can’t  indeed. 

Belford. 

Nay,  fummon  up  your  refolution.  Our  mutual 
vows,  the  happinefs  that  waits  us,  every  motive,  a 
thoufand  things  conlpire,  and  call  for  all  the  con- 
ftancy  you  are  miftrefs  of. 

Harriet. 

But  then  to  break  through  all  the  proprieties  of 
conduct ; all  the  decencies  which  my  fex  requires! 

Belford. 

In  a cafe  like  your's,  the  means  are  juft  which  fave 
you  from  deftruftion. 

Harriet.  ( bears  Lovibond  coming) 

Deliver  me  ! what  lhall  I do  ? Undone  ! de^ 
te&ed  ! 

Belford. 

This  is  the  confequence  of  delaying  too  long. 

Harriet. 

Run  into  this  room  ■,  make  hafte  j difpatch,  (Jhuts 

him 
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him  in)  and  to  make  fafe  work — {puts  the  key  in  her 
pocket) 

Enter  Lovibond. 

Lovibond. 

Harriet,  I am  never  happy  but  in  your  company. 
The  minutes  move  with  leaden  feet,  when  I am  not 
in  your  prefence. 

Harriet. 

And  yet,  you  ill-natured  man ! you  can  contrive 
to  be  out  more  than  half  the  day. 

Lovibond. 

Chide  me  not ; you’ll  break  my  heart  if  you  do. 
every  frown  on  that  face  is  a death  warrant,  and  every 
fmile  is  benefit  of  clergy.  Come,  come,  brighten 
up  into  happinnefs  and  love. 

Harriet. 

You  know  your  power  over  me.  You  can  do 
what  you  pleafe  with  your  own  Harriet ! 


Lovibond. 


Can  I ? 


Harriet* 

Where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ? 

Lovibond. 

I have  been — — -but  you  look  pale ; what  is  the 
matter  ? 


Har- 
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Harriet. 

Occafioned  by  fretting  at  your  abfence.  And  thd£ 
hideous  man  keeps  me  in  aconftant  alarm. 

Lovibond. 

Don’t  wafhe  a thought  on  him.  He  will  trouble 
you  no  more.  Tho’,  to  do  him  juftice,  I believe  his 
intentions  were  honourable.  Poor  devil  I ha  ! I 
fancy  he  loves  you  dearly.  Weil ! but  poor  brother 
Oldcaftle  ! your  fifter  has  fo  bamboozled  him. 

Harriet. 

My  fifter ! 


Lovibond. 

She  has  admitted  a young  gentleman  to  vifit  her- 

Harriet. 

She  could  not  be  fo  wicked  ! 

Lovibond. 

The  girl  has  not  erred  fo  much  from  an  evil  dif* 
pofition,  as  from  ignorance.  One  Mr.  Brumton — 
a wild,  fiery  young  fpark — — he  was  in  the  very 
houfe  with  her,  and  fhe  hid  him  in  the  clofet. 

Harriet. 

In  the  clofet ! well ! after  that>  I will  never  own 
her  for  my  fifter  ! the  wicked  girl ! I am  glad  I 
I have  not  vifited  her. 

Lovibond. 

Ha  I ha  ! ha  ! poor  man  ! he  never  fufpected  any 

th  i nor 
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thing.  Had  it  been  my  cafe,  I fliould  have  fmoked  it 
in  a moment. 


Harriet. 

Without  doubt!  there  is  no  impofing  upon  you. 

Lovibond. 

Oh  ! no,  no  fucii  thing  : the  eye  of  an  eagle  for  a 
plot  1 But  come  j it  begins  to  grow  late.  Come,  let 
me  hand  you  to  your  chamber,  and  then  I’ll  lock 
you  in  fafe  from  all  harm  till  morning. 

EIarriet. 

Heavens  ! what  fhall  I do  now  ? ( afide ) Hufli 
let  me  fay  a word  to  you  fird.  Don’t  ipeak 
loud.  My  fifter  is  indeed  much  worfe  than  you  can 
conceive.  I with  you  would  dep  and  bring  Mr, 
Oldcadle  hither  diredtly. 

Lovibond. 

Now  ! what  occafion  can  there  be— 

4 

Harr  iet. 

She  loves  that  Mr.  Brumpton  to  didraftion,  and 
has  actually  made  her  efcape,  to  follow  the  vile 
man. 


Lovibond, 

Made  her  efcape ! 

Harriet. 

She  is  in  that  room  now.  I have  locked  her 
in.  Such  wicked  fchemes  as  die  has  in  her  head  ! 
She  has  told  me  allj  and  intends  to  marry  this  Mr. 

S 3 , Brump- 
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Brumpton  : Hie  has  found  out  that  fhe  is  of  age,  and 
lays  fhe  will  be  made  a fool  of  no  longer ! there  is  a 
fpirit  for  you  ! 

Lovieqnd. 

A fpirit  indeed ! 


Harriet. 

Bu  1 1 have  fecured  her,  to  prevent  the  difgrace. 

Lo  VI  BOND. 

That  was  confiderate  of  you.  Let  me  go  and  talk 
to  the  young  vixen. 

Har  r iet. 

No,  no  ; that  will  fpoil  all.  I have  pretended 
to  connive  at  all  this  : but  the  moll  prudent  llepy — 
I have  learned  all  my  prudence,  you  know,  from 
you 


Lovibond. 

An  apt  fcholar  you  have  been ! 

Harriet. 

You  are  very  good:  but  there  is  no  time  to  be 
loll.  I would  have  you  bring  Mr.  Oldcallle  here 
diredtly,  that  he  may  find  her  in  the  very  fa<£t. 

Lovibond. 

Very  good ! and  then  I fhall  be  able  to  do  the 
poor  man  a fervice,  and  make  a jefl  of  him  in  to  the 
bargain.  Keep  her  fafe : don’t  let  her  out  3 this  will 
fo  torment  him ! ha!  ha!  [Exit. 


Har- 
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Harriet. 

I am  glad  my  filter  has  found  a lover,  and  I hope 
Jhe’ll  marry  him  with  all  my  heart.  Is  he  gone  ? 
( lijtens  at  the  door.')  Ay  ! I hear  him  lock  the  ftreet- 
door  after  him.  And  now  I’ll  venture  to  unlock 
this  door. 


Enter  Bel  ford. 
Belford. 

Thou  charming  contriver ! 


Harriet, 

Oh  ! this  new  danger  has  given  freffi  vigour  ta 
myfpfcts. 


Belford. 

And  now,  my  angel,  we’ll  make  fure  of  our  hap^ 
pinefs.  Come,  trull  yourfelf  to  my  care. 


And  yet- 


Harriet. 


Belford. 

Nay,— no  more  doubts  : Our  paffiage  to  the  next; 
fyoufe  is  without  difficulty,  and  then  liberty  is  ours, 

\Exeunt * 


SCENE  the  Street . 
Enter  Lovibon.d, 


Lovibond, 

\ gevef  was  better  pleafed  in  all  my  life.  I burn 
S 4 with 
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with  impatience  to  fee  him.  Fla  ! ha ! I fhall  never 
be  able  to  walk  fall  enough.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha ! 

Enter  Oi.dcastle. 

Lovibond. 

Well  met ! I wanted  to  fee  you* 

Oldcastle. 

Oh ! I am  now  the  happiefl  man  on  earth.  My 
troubles  with  young  Brumpton  are  all  at  an  end,  and 
Mary  Ann  is  fafe  at  home, 

Lovibond.' 

Ay  ! as  he  thinks  poor  man  ! ha ! ha  ! ( qfide ) 

Oldcastle. 

You  may  laugh,  but  I fhall  like  to  fee  your  plan 
fucceed  as  well.  What  a dupe  you  will  prove  at 
Jail! 

Lovibond. 

What  a dupe  you  are  now  ! the  bird  is  flown,  man* 
Mary  Ann  has  eloped. 

Oldcastle. 

Fla!  ha!  ha  ! you  make  me  laugh. 


Lovibond. 

Flow  fecure  he  is  ! ha  ! ha  ! he  little  dreams — I 
tell  you  Hie  is  gone. 


Oldcastle. 
AUways  abfura ! out) 


Lovi- 
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Lovibond.  ( following  him.') 

You  are  ruined,  I tell  you. 

Oldcastle. 

Ha  ! ha  ! do  you  think  I don’t  know  better  ?■ 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Harriet  and  Belford. 

Belford. 

Don’t  alarm  yourfelf,  my  angel  : This  is  my 

houfe.  [ knocks  at  the  door. 

Harriet. 

Oh  ! I fhall  certainly  faint. 

Enter  Brumpton. 

Brumpton. 

My  dear  Beliford ! 

Harriet. 

Heavens ! what’s  the  matter  ? 


Brumpton. 
Don’t  be  frightened.  Ma’am. 


Belford. 

No  : this  is  a friend  of  mine.  Well ! Brumpton, 
the  budnefs ! 


Brumpton. 

My  cleared:  Belford,  this  is  the  mod:  critical  mo- 
ment 
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ment  of  my  life.  I have  bribed  the  fervants ; car- 
ried her  off  j fhe  is  mine ; mine  for  ever.  Will  you 
give  me  a room  in  your  houfe  for  this  one  night  ? 


Belford. 

Why  this  ceremony  ? you  know  you  may  com- 
mand in  my  houfe. 

Re-enter  Oldcastle  and  Lovibond, 

Oldcastle. 

'What  noife  is  that? 

Lovibond. 

That's  Brampton,  I know  his  voice* 

Harriet. 

I am  frightened  to  death. 


Brumpton. 

The  door  opens,  walk  in  ma'am,  walk  in. 

( 'Harriet  goes  in.} 

Oldcastle. 

Hufh  ! Let  us  hear  him. 

Brumpton. 

I am  wild- with  love,  with  rapture,  and  fuccefs  l 
I have  carried  her  fairly  off,  in  triumph,  my  dear 
boy!  She  was  locked  up  in  a ciofet,  but  I broke 
open  the  door. 


Bel- 
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Belford. 


I give  you  joy.  But  my  own  happinefs  calls. 


A thoufand  thanks,  my  dear  Bellford.  Victoria  \ 


I am  thunderflruck.  Robbery ! Murder  ! I'll 
break  open  the  door.  Watchman,  call  a juftice  of 
peace.  I’ll  alarm  the  world  ! ( raps  at  the  door) 

Robbery  ! fhipwreck  ! deftruction  ! ruin  i 

Lovibond. 

Ha  ! ha  ! he  feels  it  now,  and  I am  not  forry  for 
him. 


I am  mad,  I fhall  go  didradled ; 1 lhall  end  my 
days  in  Bedlam.  ( Enter  a fervant .)  I would  fain 
fpeak  a word  here  in  the  houfe. 


Bring  the  lady  as  foon  as  you  will. 


\Exit. 


Brumpton. 


the  prize  is  mine. 

Lovibond. 

Are  you  convinced  now  ? 


[Exit. 


Oldcastle. 


Oldcastle. 


Servant. 


Sir,  my  mailer  is  fomewhat  bufy,  and — 


Oldcastle. 


I am  plundered.  I mud  go  in.  Oh!  villain! 
villain  ! ( rujhes  in)  ■ 


Lovi- 
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Lovibond. 

Ha  ! ha  ! Now  will  he  fee  which  can  train  up  a 
ycung  girl  belt.  [Exit. 

SCENE  an  Apartment  in  Belford’s  Houfe . 

Enter  Belford. 

Relford.  ( liftens  at  the  door) 

Ay ! I hear  his  voice.  How  could  my  booby  let 
him  in  ? But  I have  lodged  her  fafe,  and  this  fword 
fhall  maintain  pofTeffion. 

Enter  Oldcastle  and  Lovibond. 

Oldcastle* 

Where  is  fhe  ? Where  is  the  unfortunate  ? Re  (lore 
her  di redly,  reftore  her  to  her  two  guardians.  We 
come  to  demand  her  of  you. 

Lovibond. 

Yes,  we  demand  her.  Sir. 

Belford. 

My  houfe  is  my  caflle,  gentlemen*  and  nobody 
mufl  offer  violence  here. 

Oldcastle. 

I’ll  fearch  your  houfe.  I claim  her,  I demand 
her  and  I will  have  her* 


Lovibond* 

We  are  her  guardians,  Sir,  both  her  guardians. 


Bel- 
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Belford. 

Mr.  Lovibond,  you  are  her  guardian;  and  what 
then.  Sir  ? Both  of  ye  fcandalous  betrayers  of  your 
truft ! I know  it  all ; each  circumftance.  You  would 
impofe  upon  her  tender  years,  that  you  may  infa- 
moufly  plunder  that  property  which  was  confided  to 
your  care ! 

Lovibond. 

There  is  a cloud  gathering  ! We  lhall  both  b^ 

brought  to  a ftri<5t  account.  I had  better  make  up 
this  matter,,  that  I may  enjoy  my  own  Harriet  in  fe- 
curity.  Better  make  the  belt  of  a bad  bargain, 
(afide)  But  let  me  underftand  you,  Mr.  Bedford  : 
do  you  intend  to  marry  her  yourfelf  ? 

Belford. 

It  is  my  peremptory  refolution.  Marriage  arti- 
cles, for  the  purpofe  of  fettling  her  whole  fortune 
upon  herfelf,  are  now  drawing  in  the  next  room. 

Lovibond. 

I fee  what  courfe  I muft  take.  If  he  marries  her,  I 
fhall  live  in  peace  {afide) — Mr.  Oidcaftle,  the  girl 
is  of  full  age.  Let  me  fay  a word  in  your  ear.  {ajide 
to  him) — Confent  to  the  marriage,  and  get  a hand- 
fome  allowance  for  the  trouble  and  expence  of  her 
education  : that  word  makes  me  laugh — ha  ! ha  1 
ha! 


Oldcastle. 

I am  diilra£ted ; what  fhall  I do  ? {afide) — — I 
thought  young  Brumpton  was  to  marry  her  ? 

Bel- 
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Belford. 

No  Brumpton  on  earth  fhall  rob  me  of  her  ! 

Lovibond. 

Think  no  more  of  her : fhe  is  not  worthy  of  your 
regard.  Mr.  Beliford  will  behave  like  a gentleman 
in  matters  of  acount,  and 

Belford. 

Prefcribe  your  terms.  I am  ready  to  agree  the 
matter  this  moment. 

Oldcastle. 

A releafe  for  the  intereft  of  rents  and  profits,  at 
cool  five  thoufand  for  extraordinary  trouble. 

Belford. 

Agreed  1 

Lovibond. 

Clofe  with  him ; clofe  with  him  dire&ly. 

Belford. 

My  lawyer  is  in  the  next  room  ; let  him  draw  up  i 
memorandum  between  us,  and  your  conditions  are 
granted. 

Lgvibond. 

It  jhall  be  done.  We  will  both  fign:  come,  don’t 
hcfitatc.  Lt0  OldcaJiUi 


Oldcastle. 
1 fhall  break  my  heart ! 


Lovr- 
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Lovibond. 

Pg  ! — no  hefitating.  Come  and  finifh  the  bufo* 
Fiefs  ! 

Oldcastle. 

It  is  a terrible  ftroke  ! 

Lovibond. 

Never  ftand  debating.  You  have  made  the  bed  of 
a bad  bargain : lofe  no  time.  [ Forcing  him  along. 

Oldcastle. 

But,  Mr.  Bedford 

Lovibond. 

We  muft  refign  her.  We  mufi  give  her  up.  Conic 
along,  man.  [Forces  him  out \ 

Belford. 

I attend  you,  gentlemen.  I agree  to  your  propo- 
fols. 

Enter  Brumpton  and  Mary-Ann. 
Brumpton. 

This  way,  my  angel : we  are  fafe  here. 

Belford. 

Brumpton!  I give  you  joy:  I give  you  joy> 
Ma'am. 

Mary-.Ann. 

I thank  you  kindly,  Sir. 


Brump- 
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Brumpton; 


day 


And  now, 


Bedford,  through  the  perils  of  this 


Belford. 

Hold,  hold!  they  are  not  quite  over.  Here  is  a 
deed  to  be  figned  : when  that  is  finilhed,  my  happi- 
nefs  is  then  complete.  Excufe  me  for  a moment. 

[j Exit. 

Brumpton. 

Succefs  attend  you.  Well,  Brifk ! 

Enter  Brisk. 

Brisk. 

I have  got  every  thing  clear  off.  Sir. 

Brumpton. 

I fhall  reward  your  fervice  : flay  here  and  take  care 
of  this  lady,  while  I difpatch  an  affair,  that  admits 
of  no  delay.  \Ex:t% 

Mary -Ann. 

Law  ! what  a pretty  room  here  is ! 

Brisk. 

Your  appearance  tells  me,  that  my  mailer  has 
found  a treafure. 

Mary-Ann. 

I am  fure  I am  fortunate  in  finding  him  ; for  I lead 
fuch  a life;  you  can’t  think  how  difmal  ! 


Brisk. 
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Brtsk. 

The  fcenewill  now  be  changed,  and  the  pleafures 
of  life  will  court  you  on  every  fide. 

Enter  Oldcastle.  ( ’liftening ) 

Oldcastle. 

Oh  ! the  little  compound  of  treachery  and  fraud  ! 

Mary- Ann. 

I was  kept  from  morning  to  night  mewed  up  at 
home,  and  he  talked  fuch  a parcel  of  bugbears  to 
frighten  a body  ! 

Oldcastle. 

Oh  ! the  traitrefs ! 


Mary-Ann. 

And  he  faid  if  I looked  at  a fweet  finding  young 
gentleman,  that  I fhould  be  murdered,  and  devoured 
and  fwallowed  up. 


Brisk. 

An  old  blockhead ! 

Mary-Ann. 

Yes,  I thought  as  much.  But  I am  fure  I am 
obliged  to*  Peter  and  Bridget  for  letting  me  out,  and 
they  fhali  come  and  live  with  me,  fo  they  fhall.  Do 
you  know  our  Peter  and  Bridget  ? 


Vol.  IY. 
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Oldcastle. 

They  fhall  both  be  hanged.  \afidc . 

Mary-Ann. 

And  my  old  guardian  wanted  to  marry  me  him- 
felf,  but — (laughs)  He  talked  in  fuch  a manner, 
and  faid  fuch  ftrange  things  ! ( laughs ) The  joke 

was,  he  taught  me  how  to  write  letters,  and  I lhould 
never  have  thought  of  fuch  a thing,  had  he  not  put 
me  in  the  head  on’t.  And  he  is  To  old,  and  totters 
about  fo  ; and  he  calls  me  his  lambkin  ; and  bids 
me  read^he  marriage  a6t,  and  a heap  of  trumpery. 
An  hideous,  ugly,  old  fcare  crow  ! La ! there  he  is. 

Oldcastle.  ( coming  forward) 

Thou  ferpent,  whom  I have  warmed  and  che- 
riihed  in  my  bofom  ! you  mu  ft  fting  your  benefactor 
•at  laft,  muft  you  ? Did  not  I promife  to  marry  you  ? 


Mary-Ann. 

Yes,  but,  by  goles,  I thank  you  for  that  though. 


Oldcastle. 

Sirrah  ! villain  ! get  you  out  of  the  room.  {Exit 
Erifk)  And  will  you  defer t me  for  a ftranger  \ 


Mary-Ann.  (foe  laughs) 
He’s  a lweet  man  1 


Oldcastle. 

Viper ! this  is  your  fimplicity,  is  it  ? I,  who  loved 
you  fo. 


Mary-Ann. 

Ah  1 but  hislove  is  more  agreeable  by  half. 

Enter 
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Enter  Lovibond  and  Bellford. 
Lovibond. 

Well ! nbw  every  tning  is  fettled.  The  deeds 
are  figned.  So,  madam,  you  are  here,  are  you  ? 
Brother  Oldcaftle,  I always  told0you  how  this  would 
end.  Ha  ! ha ! ha  ! 

Oldcastle. 

If  fhe  had  minded  my  inftruttions — 


Lovibond.  * 

Ha!  ha  ’ Inftrudtions  ! You  brought  it  all  upon 
yourfelf.  But  ’tis  better  as  it  is  : your  head  would 
have  ached  all  the  reft  of  your  days.  Ha  ! ha*!  ha  ! 
I am  heartily  glad  of  this.  Ha  ! ha  ! come,  Mr. 
Bellford,  Fll  give  her  away.  Here,  take  your  wrife* 

Oldcastle. 

Wounds  ! I can’t  (land  this.  I’ll  not  be  a witnefs* 

[gees  out . 

Lovibond. 

But  you  fliall  be  a witnefs.  You  are  a party  con- 
cerned* You  muft  come  back.  [Exit  after  him. 

BellforO* 

Since  they  have  agreed  the  matter*  Harriet  fhall 
ttiake  her  appearance.  [Exit, 


Mary-Ann*  {alone) 

What  does  all  this  mean ! Sure  it  can’t  be  fifter 
Harriet  he  talks  oft 


T 2 
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Lovibond.  ( without') 

You  mu  ft,  you  lhall  come  back. 

Enter  Bellford,  leading  in  Harriet. 

Bellford. 

Don’t  be  frightened.  You  are  the  objedt  of  my 
heart,  and  they  will  give  you  away. 

Lovibond; 

( forcing  in  Oldcaftle , without  looking  behind  him) 

You  ar£  a party1  to  the  agreement : you  muft  fee 
her  given  away. 

Bellford. 

Here’s  the  lady.  ( leading  her  to  Lovibond.) 

%> 

Lovibond. 

Ay ! ay  ! give  me  her  hand.  ( without  feeing  her.) 
you  fhall  fee  the  bufinefs  done,  Mr.  Oldcaftle.  Here; 
here  j wounds  ! what  is  all  this  ? Harriet ! 

Oldcastle. 

Huzza  ! a reprieve  l 

Mary-Ann. 

Ah ! filler  there  ? What  have  you  been  writing 
letters  too  ! (goes  up  to  her)  I be  glad  to  fee  you. 

Lovibond. 

What  does  all  this  mean  ? What  brought  you 
hither.  Madam  ? 


Har~ 
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Harriet. 

My  love  for  this  gentleman.  (She  takes  Belford  hy 
the  hand') 

Oldcastle, 

Ha ! ha!  ha!  Hie  is  his  wife  all  this  time. 

Harriet. 

I was  not  by  any  means  worthy  of  yon.  Sir;  and 
fo  I have  transferred  my  affedlions  where  I think  they 
will  be  placed  to  advantage. 

Lovibond. 

I am  ready  to  fink  into  the  ground  with  amaze- 
ment ! 

Oldcastle.- 

Loll,  toll,  loll!  brother  Lovibond!  you  brought 
it  all  upon  yourfeif.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I pity  and  laugh 
at  you.  This  is  the  education  you  have  given  her. 
Ha!  ha! 

Lovibond. 

I fhall  die  upon  the  fpot. 

Oldcastle. 

Ha!  ha  ! I faw  what  it  would  all  end  in.  ( follows 
him  about ) She  would  have  been  too  young  a wife 
for  you,  man.  Ha!  ha!  I am  heartily  glad  of  it. 
Here,  here,  I’ll  give  her  away.  Here  Mr.  Belford, 
take  your  wife. 

X 3 
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Belford. 

I accept  her  at  your  hands. 

Harriet. 

And  I give  you  mine,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Oldcastle. 

Now,  who  underflands  education  ? Come,  Ma- 
dam, come  you  home  with  me.  ( taking  hold  of  Mary 
Ann.) 

Mary -Ann. 

Ah  ! but  I can’t  do  that,  for  I be  married  as  well 
as  you,  filler.  ( runs  over  to  her)  He  carried  me  to 
a parfon,  and  it  was  for  all  the  world,  like  what  you 
u fed  to  fay  ( to  Oldcaftle)  about  love,  honour^ 
and  obey. 


Oldcastle. 

# What  do  I hear  ? 

Enter  Brumpton; 

Brumpton. 

Oh  ! ho ! ho ! what  a day  of  adventures  have  I 
had  ! 


Oldcastle. 

Oh  ! Mr.  Brumpton  ! what  a life  you  have  led 
me ! 

Brumpton. 

Yet  you  mull  excufe  me.  Sir,  when  you  recollefl 
the  letter  the  lady  flung  me  out  of  the  window. 

Lq- 
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Lovibond. 

Flung  him  a letter ! ha!  ha! 

Brumpton. 

And  when  you  reflect,  that  you  yourfelf  brought 
me  into  her  prefence  to  receive  this  letter,  in  which 
{he  prays  me  to  be  her  deliverer  ! 

Lovibond. 

Ha  ! ha ! the  contriver  of  his  own  misfortunes  ! 
Gave  her  the  opportunity  himfelf ! 

Belford. 

And  when  you  confider,  Mr.  Lovibond,  that  you 
brought  me  Harriet’s  meflages,  and  delivered  me 
this  letter  with  your  own  hand  ! 

Lovibond. 

How  is  this ! 

Harriet. 

A declaration  of  my  heart : I had  nobody  to  carry 
it  but  you. 


Oldcastle. 

The  contriver  of  his  own  ruin  ! delivered  her  a 
letter  himfelf!  ha!  ha ! how  well  he  knows  the 
world ! 

Brumpton. 

Belford,  give  me  your  hand.  We  have  been 
ftruggling  hard  . for  two  fillers,  and  fortune  haa 
crown’d  our  endeavours  with  fuccefs. 

T 4 
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Oldcastle. 

Oh  ! Mary-Ann ! you  have  deceived  me,  but  I 
lhall  be  glad  to  fee  you  happy.  ** 

Mary-Ann. 

And  I am  fure,  I fnall  be  alway  glad  to  fee  you,  if 
you  live  thefe  three  years  to  come.  Sifter  Harriet, 
la  ! I longed  like  any  thing  to  fee  you.  I am  glad  we 
are  both  happy  at  laft. 

Brumpton. 

A right  ufe  made  of  this  event,  will  be  of  general 
fervice  to  us  all.  To  thefe  gentlemen  it  may  prove 
a School  for  Guardians,  where  they  will  learn  not  to 
bring  upon  themfelves  the  reproach  of  a difhoneft, 
an  amorous,  and  contemptible  old  age.  As  to  us, 
Belrord,  and  thefe  ladies,  who  are  now  embarked  on 
a voyage  for  life,  we  cannot  fail  of  happine’fs. 

To  youth  fure  rapture  marriage  ever  brings, 
When  from  efteem  the  happy  union  fprings. 


F I N I S. 
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Spoken  by  Mifs  ELLIOT. 


J ABIES,  your  ferv ant — Servant , gentlemen  all ! 

: The  fame  good  folks  to  you,  both  great  and  JmalU 
Here's  Mary-Ann  again : — but  that  an't  fair  ! 

To  jeer  a fimple  girl  you  might  forbear. 

Who  knows,  fince  married,  tho 'you  laugh  and  gaze. 
But  Mary-Ann  may  learn  your  London  ways? . 
May  ape  your  fafhions,  fince  you've  jhewn  her  how , 
And  drop  the  mafk  at  once,  as  I do  now . 

Thus  you  behold,  whatever  the  condition , 

Tg  new  extremes  how  eafy  the  tranfition . 

>Tis  fo  thro'  life:  to  town  from  country  fairs 

The  clown  comes  up,  and  gapes,  and  laughs,  and  fares 

Give  him  a liv'ry— whims  unknown  before  ! 

He  learns  his  wafer's  follies  to  do  o'er  ; 

He  drinks , turns  coxcomb,  and  betts  five  to  four. 
Pray,  may  I,  ladies,  touch  your  mcdijh  life , 

And fhew  gGodferfe  andfafhion  there  at  ftrife  ? 

“ Oh ! da,  Mifs  Elliot,  fays  a prude  with fpite , 

Pull  'em  to  pieces',  bring  their  faults  to  light 
Pulling  to  pieces  is  my  dear  delight." 

Why  then  each  fair  one  feems  a dijf'rent  creature 
Prom  what  fee's  meant , and  travefties  her  nature. 

Proud  of  defehls,  Flirtilla fwirns  along. 

Politely  weak,  and  elegantly  wrong . 
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Through  the  gay  round  of  time  her  only  care 
To  fix  the -patch,  and  guide  a ftraggling  hair  . 

Lady  Camilla,  form'd  to  feize  the  rein , 

To  rival  John , and  Jmack  along  the  plain  ; 

In  London fickens  with  dijfembled  airs , 

And  “ help  me,  help  me  up  thefe  odious  flairs  A 

Nature's  heft  gifts  we  all  with  pride  dif claim  j 
We  Itfp,  we  totter,  deaf,  and  blind,  and  lame . 

The  tGngue  indeed  we  women  n'er  confine  j 
Scandal's  too  dear  a pleasure  to  refign. 

Scandal,  and  cards,  tea,  mirth,  and  fpleen,  a ball \ 
Cornu s ! the  monkey  too  ! and  there's  the  life  of  all. 

A life  of  whim  ! till  from  the  faded  eye > 

And  wither'd  form  the  trembling  graces  fly . 

There's  a true  pifture  l— how  do  ye  like  it,  ladies  ? 
How  is  the  light  ? And  how  do  you  think  the Jhade  is? 

A copy  hence  our  fimple  girl  may  make ; 1 

Unlefs  fhe  Jhould  this  wtfer  counfel  take,  > 

Be  rul'd  by  reajon  for  your  beauty's  fake.  J 

Reajon  fill  gives  to  radiant  eyes  their  grace, 

Warren’s  imperial  milk  for  ev'ry  face ! 

Beauty,  ye  fair,  may  forge  the  lover's  chain  ; 

But  the  mind's  charms  your  empire  mufi  maintain. 
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Ut  Nemo  in  fefe  tentat  defcendere  ! Nemo  l 
Sed  precedent!  fpedlatur  Mantica  Tergo. 

Persivs. 

Familiare  eft  Hominibus  pm.nia  fibi  ignofcere* 
Nihil  aliis  remittere. 


Yell,  Pat,. 


Dramatis  Perfonge, 


MEN. 

Woodvil,  Mr.  Packer* 

Sir  William  LovE-j  Mf>  YateS( 

WORTH,  J 

Loveworth,  his  Son,  Mr.  Palmer* 


W O M E N. 

Mrs.  Woodvil, 

Clarissa,  Mrs.  Yates. 

Watchit,  Mifs  Bradshaw* 
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CHOICE. 

ACT  the  FIRST. 

Enter  Woodvil  and  Loveworth. 


Wood  v i l. 

YOU  furprife  me,  Mr.  Loveworth  : a perfon  of 
your  tafte  exchange  the  pleafures  of  a town-life, 
for  rooks  and  country  fquires  at  this  dead  feafon  of 
the  year  ! There  is  fome  myftery  in  all  this. 

Loveworth. 

My  dear  Mr.  Woodvil,  diffipation  has  had  its  dayj 
and  now  calm  reflection  and  the  fentiments  of  the 
heart  outweigh  all  the  pleafures  of  the  vain  and 
giddy. 

Woodvil. 

So  ! grown  a moralift ! — Well,  be  the  caufe  what 
it  may,  1 am  glad  to  fee  you  at  Fairfield. — And  yet 
all  this  hurry,  and  a young  lady  with  you  ! — My 
wife’s  curiofity  will  be  at  work,  if  fhe  finds  her  in  the 
next  room.  Who  is  the  lady  ? 


Lovfi- 
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Loveworth, 

Mr.  Woodvil,  the  happinefs  of  my  life  is  now  at 
* Hake.  , Her  beauty,  her  merit,  her  accomplithments 
juftify  my  choice.  4. 

Woodvil. 

Married  ? 

# Loveworth. 

Thefe  ten  days. 

Woodvil. 

With  your  father’s  content  ? 

Loveworth. 

No,  there’s  the  rub : his  confent  nothing  can  ob- 
tain. 

Woodvil. 

This  may  prove  a ferious  bufinefs : the  violence" 
of  Sir  William’s  temper 

Loveworth. 

Yes  ; he  ftorms  and  raves  at  his  ufual  rate  ; and  if 
your  interpofition  cannot  moderate  his  rage,  I am 
ruined. 

Woodvil. 

Has  he  feen  the  lady  ? 

v 

Loveworth. 

Nos  he  pofitively  refufes  s fwears  he  will  never 

acknow^ 
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acknowledge  her ; is  determined  to  marry  again  ; 
and  I am  to  be  difinherited.  In  that  refolution  I left 
him  in  town,  and  you  are  now  troubled  with  this 

vifit. 


W00DVIL. 

Ifl  can  be  of  ufe  to  you,  I fhall  think  nothing  a 
trouble.  But  your  father,  I fancy,  lay  at  Grove- 
Place  lad  night. 

Love  worth. 

At  Grove-Place!  then  muft  I fly  the  country. 

Wood  vi  L. 

No  occafion  for  that:  do  nothing  in  a hurry.  Sup- 
pofe  I go  over  to  him  ? — What  is  his  objection  to  the 
match  ? 

LoVEWORTHi 

His  objedlion,  according  to  the  way  of  the  world, 
is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than 

Enter  Watchit. 

Watchit. 

Sir  William  Loveworth  fends  his  compliments. 
Sir.  He  reached  Grove-Place  laft  night,  and  if  you 
are  not  engaged,  he  will  wait  upon  you  to  dinner. 

Woodvil. 

That’s  unlucky  : I can’t  fee  him  to  day.  Tell  Sir 
William  that — ~ 


Vol.  IY. 
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Loveworth. 

You  had  better  fee  him:  let  me  be  no  hindrance. 
I can  difpofe  of  myielf  out  of  his  way. 

Woodvix. 

It  {hall  be  fo : a thought  has  juft  occurred  to  me. 
Where  is  thefervant  ? 

Watchit. 

In  the  Hall,  Sir. 


WOODVIL. 

Very  well : Mr.  Loveworth,  excufe  me  for  a mo- 
ment. [Exit. 

Loveworth. 

Mrs.  Watchit,  you  remember  your  promife.  Se- 
crecy is  the  word. 


Watchit. 

You  may  depend  upon  me,  Sir. 

Loveworth. 

My  father’s  fervant  does  not  know  that  l am  in  the 
country,  I hope. 

Watchit. 

Not  a fyllable:  do  you  take  me  for  a mar-plot  ? 
Loveworth. 

Youmiftakeme;  I know  your  prudence.  I muft 
not  be  feen  by  my  father. 


Watchit. 
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Watchit. 

By  no  means : I know  Sir  William,  and  fo  does 
the  whole  country  round.  He  will  be  like  a whirl- 
wind, the  moment  he  enters  the  houfe ; and  yet  what 
he  fhould  florm  at,  I can’t  tell.  You  have  married 
a fweet  young  lady,  that  I can  fee  already : Ihe  is 
fomebody.  I’ll  warrant  her;  and  what  if  lhe  has  not 
a great  fortune  ? Shap  your  fingers  at  fortune.  Sir ; 
fhe  is  as  good  a fort  of  a lady  as  a body  would  wifh  to 
know. 


Loveworth. 

She  is  obliged  to  you,  Mrs.  Watchit.  Keep  our 
fecret,  and  it  may  be  in  my  power  fome  time  or  other 

Enter  Woodvil* 

WOODVIL. 

I have  defired  to  fee  Sir  William.  I have  a fcheme* 
which,  fhould  it  happen  to  fucceed,  may  give  a turn 

to  your  affairs.  You  muft  not  be  feen  by  him. 

Watchit,  there  is  an  apartment  above  fcairs  ? 

Watchit. 

Yes,  Sir,  the  alcove  room. 

Woodvil. 

There  you  may  be  concealed. 

Watchit* 

To  be  fure,  and  his  lady  with  him. 


U 2 
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WOODVIL. 

Hold  you  your  tongue;  that  will  not  do. — Love- 
worthy your  lady  fhall  dine  with  Sir  William. 

Loveworth. 

Not  for  the  world  : expole  her  to  a hurricane  as 
foon. 


WOODVIL. 

Po  ! let  me  conduct  this  bufine's  I can  introduce 
her  as  a relation  of  mine  : Sir  William  will  then  fee 
her  without  prejudice,  and  who  knows  but — Say  no 
more  about  it ; I know  it  will  do ; trull  to  me. 

Watchit. 

But  your  lady.  Sir;  won’t  her  curiofitv 

Woodvil. 

’Sdeath!  I forgot  that.  Loveworth,  my  wife  mull 
not  fee  you.  Where  is  Ihe  now,  Watchit  ? 

W ATCHIT. 

She  walked  out  an  hour  ago:  went  acrofs  the  mea- 
dow towards  the  village  : there  is  fome  fcandal  ftir- 
ring  there  about  farmer  Ashfield’s  daughter;  and  Ihe 
is  gone  to  make  her  enquiries. 

Woodvil. 

Juft  as  I could  wifh  : Watchit,  do  you  keep  her 
from  feeing  my  friend  Loveworth,  and  his  lady  lhall 
be  a relation,  whom  my  wife  has  never  feen  ; my 
niece  juft  come  from  Salifbury.  That  will  do. 


Watchit. 
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Watch  it. 

But  how  fliall  we  keep  my  mi  ft  refs  quiet.  Sir  ? 
You  know,  if  there  is  afecret  going  forward,  fhe  will 
have  a hundred  eyes,  all  prying  about. 

Woodvil. 

Do  you  put  her  hundred  eyes  to  deep : go  now 
and  learn  where  fhe  is,  for  fear  of  a furprize. 

Watchit. 

Here  will  be  fuch  a piece  of  work.  [Exit, 

Woodvil. 

I had  like  to  have  forgot:  you  have  not  told  me 
Sir  William’s  objection. 

Love  worth. 

The  old  objection,  Sir:  fhe  has  no  fortune;  and  this 
is  not  an  age,  in  which  merit  without  money  is  likely 
to  meet  with  much  favour. 

Woodvil. 

That  is  among  the  few  opinions,  in  which  mankind 
have  fuffered  no  fort  of  change. 


Love  worth. 

V ery  true  : fyftems  of  philofophy  have  fprung  up 
in  the  world,  varied,  fluctuated,  and  given  way  to 
new  devices:  but  he,  who  firft  faicl  that  beauty,  elo- 
quence, wiidcm,  and  all  fufflcient  merit  were  in- 
cluded in  money,  was  the  father  of  a fedt,  that  fp reads 
from  the  city-counter  to  the  drawing  room,  and  takes 
ig  at  once  the  great  vulgar  and  the  fmall. 


Wood- 
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WOODVIL. 

And  your  father  is  fo  deep  in  his  money-maxims, 
that  reafon  will  make  a feeble  Hand  again!!  pounds, 
fhillings,  and  pence. 

Loveworth. 

And  yet  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  perfon  I have 
chofen — Hufh  ! — I was  beginning  a very  unfafnion- 
able  panegyrick,  and  luckily  I am  interrupted. 

Enter  Clarissa: 

Woodvil. 

My  friend,  Ma’am,  has  let  me  into  the  whole  fe- 
cret,  and  I give  you  joy. 


Clarissa. 

You  will  find  me  a troublefome  gueflr,  Sir. 
Woodvil: 

When  I have  the  honour  of  being  better  known  to 
you,  you  will  do  me  the  juflice  to  think  that  a vifit 
from  Mrs.  Loveworth  will  always  make  me  happy. 


Clarissa. 

The  afflicted  can  make  but  very  indifferent  coith 
pany,  and  my  fpirits  are  in  fuch  an  agitation - 

Enter  Watchit. 


Watchit. 

Sir  William  is  arrived.  Sir. 
are  now  walking  up  the  avenue. 


Fie  and  my  miflrefs 

Cm- 
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Clarissa. 

Sir  William  ?— Heavens ! — where  fhall  I fly  ? 
Woodvil. 

Don't  be  alarmed,  Ma’am,  he  fhan’t  furprizeyou: 
I’ll  ftep  and  meet  him.  [ Exit. 

Watchit. 

And  I’ll  keep  a look  out  for  you : don’t  be  fright- 
ened. [Exit. 


Clarissa. 

I jfhall  never  be  able  to  fupport  myfelf  in  his  pre- 
fence. He  confiders  me  as  a difgrace  to  his  family. 

Love  worth. 

Difgrace,  Clarifta  ! he  will  in  time  acknowledge 
you  an  honour  to  his  family. 

Clarissa. 

I cannot  think  of  feeing  him.  I am  the  caufe  of  all 
this  diffraction  and  uneafinefs.  Why  would  you  make 
me  marry  without  his  confent  ? When  I think  to 
what  a degree  I haveincenfed  him  again  ft  you — Let 
me  entreat  you,  Mr.  Loveworth,  to  remove  me  from 
this  houfe.  Indeed  I am  terribly  difconcerted. 

Loveworth. 

My  love,  I grant,  were  you  to  face  him  at 
once  in  the  character  of  my  wife,  the  fhock  would  be 
too  great.  But  Sir  William  does  not  know  you. 
My  friend  Mr.  Woodvil  takes  an  intereft  in  our 
mutual  happinefs.  He  will  introduce  you  as  his  re- 
U 4 lation 
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lation,  juft  come  upon  a vifit  out  of  Wiitir.ire-  By 
degrees  you  may  make  an  impreffion  upon  my  fa- 
ther, and  win  from  him  his  confcnt  and  approba  tion. 
The  experiment  is  worth  the  trial.  Confidei  he 
confequence  it  is  of  to  me. — Why  thofe  tears,  my 
love  r 


Clarissa. 

Should  he  perfift  in  his  refolution  to  difinherit  you, 
I am  the  fad  occafion  of  your  ruin,  (weeps) 


Loveworth. 

You  will  be  the  occafion  of  all  that’s  dear  to  me  in 
life.  Dry  up  thofe  tears.  We  will  depart  this  mo- 
ment, if  you  chufe  it. 


Clarissa. 

No ; I have  fummoned  up  refolution.  I chufe  to 
flay.  I have  involved  you  in  difficulties,  and  the 
ieaft  I now  can  do,  is  to  endeavour  to  extricate  you. 
1 feel  new  courage.  I will  fee  Sir  William  : I fliall 
be  able  to  go  through  it.  But  let  me  fee,  what  cha- 
racter am  I to  affiume  ? Oh  ! Mr.  Wocdvil’s  niece; 
and  from  where  ? 


Loveworth, 

Juft  arrived  from  Salifbury. 

Clarissa. 

Very  well ; be  it  fo.  I’ll  undertake  the  part : it  is 
a fair  ffiratagem,  and  if  I fucceed  in  it 

Enter 
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Enter  Watchit. 

Watchit. 

Sir,  Sir;  Madam,  Madam;  they  are  coming,  and 
Mrs.  WoGdvii  is  fo  curious  to  fee  you  ! Fly,  Mr. 
Loveworth ; ryn  up  ftairs,  or  you  will  be  difcovered. 

Loveworth, 

’Sdeath ! which  way  ? 

W atchit? 

There;  don’t  you  fee  the  ftairs  ? Malce  hafte;  dif- 
patch. 

Loveworth, 

I am  gone  : the  field  is  your  own,  [Exit . 

Clarissa. 

How  my  heart  flutters ! 

Watchit. 

Courage,  Madam ; you  can’t  fail  of  fucccfs. 

Enter  Woodvil, 

Woodvil.  ( looking  back  as  he  enters ) 

This  way.  Sir  William : here  is  my  niece,  {to 
QariJJa)  Now  callup  all  your  refolution. 

Clarissa,  (to  Watchit ) 

I fhall  certainly  expire, 


Watchit. 
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Watchit. 

You  have  nothing  to  fear:  play  this  card  well, 
and  the  game  is  yours. 

Wood  vi  l. 

Walk  in,  Sir  William. 

Enter  Sir  William,  and  Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Sir  William. 

Ay,  I fnali  be  glad  to  fee  a relation  of  yours,  Mr, 
Woodvil. 

Mrs.  W oodvid. 

Where  is  flie  ? I am  not  acquainted  with  that 
branch  of  your  family,  my  dear  (to  Woodvil)  upon 
my  word  ! ( '(lands  to  look  at  Clarijfa)  And  is  this 

your  niece?  Weil!  you  may  be  proud  of  her.  I 
never  faw  your  poor  filler,  Mr.  Woodvil : fhe  has 
been  dead  thefe  ten  years  I think.  A fine  figure  truly ! 
Is  fne  like  her  mother  ? Sir  William,  don’t  you  ad- 
mire her  ? What  a complexion  ! and  fuch  a fweet- 
nefs  in  h^r  countenance.  You  are  Wellcome  in  thefe 
parts.  I am  free  fpoken,  but  when  you  and  I are 
better  acquainted,  you  will  like  me  prodigioufiy, 
that  I promifeyou. 

Clarissa. 

That  I dare  fay,  Ma’am,  but  I cannot  promife  my - 
felf  that  I lhall  be  fo  happy  as  to  improve  in  your 
dleem. 


Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Woodvil. 

She  is  a fweet  girl : why  did  you  conceal  her  from 
me  all  this  time?  It  was  very  crofs  of  you,  Mr, 
Woodvil. 


Woodvil. 

Sir  William,  won’t  you  falute  my  niece  ? 

Clarissa,  [turning  to  Watchit) 

I fhall  fink  into  the  earth. 

Sir  William.  ( advancing ) 

She  is  rather  bafhfull  and  fhy. 

Woodvil. 

That  will  wear  off : you  will  find  her  elegantly  ac- 
complifhed.  Clarilfa,  my  friend  Sir  William  Love- 
worth. 


Sir  William. 

I am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  paying  my  refpedts 
to  fo  much  beauty  and  fo  much  apparent  merit. 

[ Salutes  her . 


Clarissa,  [in  confufion) 

Sir — I — you  do  me  honour.  Sir.  [turns  to  Watchit ) 
What  fhall  1 do  ? 


Watchit. 

Have  a good  heart,  and  the  day  is  your  own. 
Ma’am. 


Sir 
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Sir  William. 

You  may  be  proud  of  her,  Mr.  Woodvil:  (lie  is 
elegance  itfelf. 


Mrs.  Woodvil. 

A perfect  model  i you  never  told  me  of  her,  my 
dear,  {to  IVoodvil ) And  where  have  you  hid  your- 
felf  all  this  time  ? But  you  and  1 will  have  fome  talk 
by  and  by,  and  you  Ihali  tell  me  your  whole  hiflxxry. 

Sir  William, 

Have  you  heard  the  hiftpry  of  my  fon,  Mr.  Wood- 
vil  ? Do  you  know  what  the  fellow  has  done  ? 

Woodvil. 

Nothing  that  you  may  not  overlook,  I hope. 

Sir  William. 

Overlook  ! he  has  done  what- 1 fhall  never  forgive: 
he  has  gone  and  married  without  my  confent,  the 
blockhead  ! and  thrown  himfelf  away  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Well ! — you  furprize  me  : to  whom  ? When  ? 
When  ? What  fort  of  a body  ? What’s  her  name  ? 
What’s  her  fortune  ? 

Sir  William. 

Fortune  ? Not  a groat.  A booby  ! a numfkull  ! 
a vile  ungratefull  profligate  ! the  money  I fpent  upon 
his  education  ! yet  you  fee  what  it  ends  in:  could 
you  think  him  capable  of  fo  ra(h  an  action  ? 


WoQCK 
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WOODVIL. 

I always  thought  him  guarded  and  prudent.- 
Mrs.  Woodvil. 

And  did  not  he  confult  your  will  and  pleafure  ? 

Clarissa.  (aftde  to  JVatchit) 

I wifh  you  would  lead  me  out  of  the  room. 

Sir  William. 

Confult  my  will  and  pleafure  ? — Yes,  after  he  had 
played  the  fool ; after  he  had  ruined  himfelf. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Well,  that  was  wrong  indeed  : I do  think  that  was 
wronga  Mr.  Woodvil,  he  fhould  have  had  his  fa- 
ther’s  leave  : don’t  you  think  he  fhould  ? I am  lure 
you  do,  and  fo  does  your  niece  here,  for  hie  looks 
like  a good  girl.  There  is  no  defending  your  fon.  Sir 
William.  I always  thought  him  a promifing  young 
man,  but  after  fuch  an  evil  ftep,  there  is  not  a word  to 
lay  for  him  : is  there.  Mils  ? 

Clarissa. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  accufe  the  gentleman. 

Sir  William. 

No,  Ma’am,  no ; you  are  too  polite  to  interfere  in 
family-matters ; but  you  can  fay  nothing  in  his  fa- 
vour. Marry  a woman  without  a groat ! 


Wood- 
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Wood  vi  l. 

A love  affair,  I fuppofe. 

Sir  William. 

A bankrupt  affair  ! he  will  be  beggar’d  by  it.  He 
mufl  pleafe  his  own  fancy,  truly!  and  he  has  done 
it.  ’Sdeath ! that  a black-eye  and  a white  (kin  ffiould 
rob  a man  of  his  fenles  ! 

Wood  vil. 

Well,  well;  (he  maybe  a deferving  young  lady, 
and  her  family  may  make  the  connexion  not  turn  out 
a bad  one. 

Sir  William. 

Her  family?  Let  her  family  maintain  her;  why 
is  the  burthen  to  be  thrown  on  me  ? Her  family  has 
no  obje&ion;  I will  anfwer  for  ’em:  but  is  that  an 
excufe  ? Mrs.  Woodvil,  I appeal  to  you,  and  to 
you.  Ma’am,  though  your  uncle  puts  in  a good  word 
for  a gracelefs — Now  do  you  think  {to  Clarijfa) 
young  as  you  are,  do  you  think  any  apology  can  be 
made  for  difobedience  to  a father  ? 

Clarissa. 

The  queflion  is  too  difficult  forme.  Sir;  I am  not 
a proper  judge. 

Sir  William. 

I will  cut  him  off  with  a (hilling,  that  I can  tell 
you  : does  not  he  know  that  I married  a woman  of 
fortune  ? That  my  father  did  the  fame  ? All  my 
family  from  father  to  lcn  have  had  the  table  of  in- 

tereft 
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tereft  in  view,  and  not  one  of  us  ever  did  a foolilh 
thing  out  of  generofity.  This  booby  of  mine  is  the 
firft  of  the  name  that  ever  did  a difinterefted  thins*. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

There  is  a great  deal  in  what  you  fay.  Sir  Wil- 
liam. 

Woodvil. 

Prithee  don’t  you 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

What  do  I do  ? I don’t  meddle.  What  I fay  is 
all  between  ourfelves : I fpeak  only  by  way  of  con- 
verfation.  Fortune  is  always  fomething  to  be  fure : 
I think  it  was  twenty  thoufand  I brought  you,  my 
love : no,  not  twenty  ; yes,  firft  and  lait : ten  down: 
five  by  the  death  of — Ay,  very  true : firft  and  lafb 
full  twenty  thoufand  : but  then  I had  confent  of 
uncles  and  aunts,  and  coufins,  and  relations,  and  all 
the  old  folks. 


Woodvil. 

Po  ! ftuffl  ho v/ you  run  on  ! 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Nay,  don’t  fnub  a body;  you  was  welcome,  my 
love;  had  it  been  double,  you  lhould  have  had  it 
all ; that  is  with  confent  of  prudent  people ; no- 
thing of  the  fort  fhould  be  without  confent.  What- 
ever your  uncle  fays,  let  me  advife  you,  Mifs,  never 
marry  without  confent. 


Cla- 
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Clarissa. 

How  unlucky  all  this  is  ! (afide  to  IV at  chit) 
Woodvil. 

And  yet*  Sir  William,  fince  it  is  done,  it  may  b<s 
for  the  bell.  Have  you  feen  the  lady  ? 

i 

Sir  William. 

Seen  her ! What  fhould  I fee  het  for  ? Did 
you  ever  hear  a man  reafon  like  him  ? (to  ClariJJa) 
Do  you  think,  M a’ am* —you  fee  m prudent,  and  I will 
alk  you  ? — Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  to  fee  a 
perfon,  who  has  thrown  my  family  into  fuch  confu- 
fion,  and  has  been  the  ruin  of  my  ion  ? I could  only 
fpeak  the  language  of  reproach  : would  it  be  right 
of  me  to  fay  harfh  things  to  her  face  ? 

Clarissa. 

I believe  you  would  not  willingly  a£l  fo  cruel  a 
part. 


Sir  William. 

No,  no  ; it  would  anfwer  no  end. 

Woodvil. 

I beg  your  pardon  : you  might  find  yourfelf  mifi- 
taken  : you  might,  perhaps,  fee  a lady  pofiefied  of 
accomplilhments,  that  would  kindle  up  a flame  even 
in  your  own  bread,  fond  as  you  are  of  ferving  your 
intereft. 


Sir  William; 

No,  no;  there  I fhould  be  proof.  I am  not 

tinder, 
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tinder,  to  take  fire  at  the  fp  adding  of  an  eye.  I 
have  feen  as  much  love  among  people  who  marry 
without  any  at  all,  as  I have  among  your  fighing, 
whining,  generous  lovers. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

That  I can  vouch.  There  was  no  great  matter 
of  love,  Mr.  Woodvil,  between  us  at  firft  : at  lead: 
on  your  part ; but  all  in  good  time  ; it  came  by  de- 
grees : and,  I think,  you  will  allow  that  we  have 
lived  pure  and  happy. 

Woodvil.  (afide  to  Mrs . Woodvil) 

I wifh  you  would  not  make  yourlelf  ridiculous. 

Sir  William. 

Mr.  Woodvil,  to  cut  the  matter  fhort,  my  fon 
has  ruined  himfelf. — A blockhead,  to  throw  him- 

felf  away  in  this  manner  ! Did  you  ever  fee  the 

fellow  ? (to  Clarijfa ) 

Clarissa,  (in great  confufion) 

Yes,  Sir;  I have  feen  him;  and  when  you  fee 
him  again,  perhaps 

Sir  William. 

Never  ; I will  never  fee  his  face. — Marry  with- 
out my  confent,  and  a beggar  too! — He  fhall  fee  that 
I am  not  to  be  trifled  with.  My  fortune  is  in  my 
own  power ; he  fhall  be  difinherited,  and  that’s  the 
marriage-portion  he  will  get  by  this  amiable  lady, 
on  whom  he  has  fixed  his  affedtions. 


Vol.  IY. 
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Clarissa. 

Oh  ! Heaven  l fupport  me.  (Jhe  faints ) 

Sir  William,  (catching  her  in  his  arms ) 

Hey  ! what’s  the  matter  now  ? She  is  not  well. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Watchit,  run  for  the  hartfhorn. 

Watchit. 

I will,  Madam.  Poor  young  lady!  You  had 
better  take  her  into  the  air.  Sir.  Dear  me,  I am  in 
fuch  a flutter.  [Exit. 

Sir  William,  (fupporting  her) 

She  looks  very  handfome.  Is  fhe  fubjeft  to  thefc 
diforders,  Mr.  Woodvil  ? 

Woodvil. 

I fancy  noU  Ike  is  tired  after  her  journey. 

Sir  William. 

Her  colour  returns  : fhe  is  coming  to  herfelf. 
Very  beautiful  indeed ! If  that  fool,  my  fon,  had 
made  fuch  a choice ! How  do  you  find  yourfelf. 
Ma’am  ? 

Clarissa. 

Oh  ! Sir  ! — I beg  your  pardon. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Leave  her  to  my  care.  Step  with  me,  my  dear ; 
the  air  will  do  her  good.  Come  along.  [Exit. 


Sir 
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Sir  William. 

You  have  not  as  yet  recovered  your  ftrength  : let 
me  attend  you. 

Clarissa. 

You  are  very  polite.  Sir,  but  I would  not  give  you 
fo  much  trouble. 


Sir  William. 

Trouble!  it  will  be  a pleafure.  Mr.  Woodvil,  I 
fhall  return  in  a moment.  [ Exit  with  ClariJJa . 

Woodvil. 

He  Teems  ftruck  already.  How  I fhall  laugh,  if 
my  fcheme  fucceeds ! 

Enter  Loveworth. 

Loveworth.  (peeping  in ) 

Mr.  Woodvil,  may  I venture  ? 

Woodvil* 

For  a moment  you  may.  If  you  but  knew  how 
things  are  going  on  here 

Loveworth* 

I overheard  it  all.  But  what  have  I done  to  Mrs. 
Woodvil  ? She  takes  a part  againft  me. 

Woodvil. 

She  talks  in  her  ufual  ftrain,  without  an  idea  of 
what  Hie  would  be  at.  Keep  out  of  her  way.  I would 

X 2 not 


not  have  her  know  you  are  in  the  houfe  : the  fecret 
would  foon  efcape,  only  by  way  of  converfation,  as 
fhe  calls  it.  1 cannot  help  laughing  at  this  plot  of 
mine : fhould  your  wife  Heal  into  Sir  William’s  good 
graces,  before  he  knows  who  fhe  is — Ha ! ha ! 

Loveworth. 

The  contrivance  is  yours  $ and  if  it  fucceeds,  .1  fhall 
be  for  ever  obliged  to  you. 

W OODVIL. 

It  is  an  honefl  artifice,  and  worth  the  experiment. 

Loveworth. 

Poor  Clarifla  ! I tremble  to  think  what  fhe  feels  all 
this  time.  The  hopes  and  fears,  that  agitate  her 
tender  bofom,  make  the  interval  dreadful. — ’Sdeath ! 
I hear  fomebody  coming. 

WOODVIL. 

Fly ; leave  the  room.  No,  you  need  not.  All  is 
fafe.  It  is  only  1Vatchit\  we  fhall  get  fome  intelli- 
gence from  her. 

Enter  W a t c h i t . ( laughing ) 

W^atchit. 

Oh!  this  is  charming.  I fhall  die  with  laughing. 

Woodvil. 

What’s  the  matter  ? 


Watchit. 
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Watchit. 

Juft  as  you  could  wilh : Sir  William  is  gone  into 
the  garden  with  her.  She  trembles,  and  blufhes ; 
and  he  fmiles,  and  fays  civil  things,  and  takes  her  by 
the  hand ; and  fhe  wifties  to  avoid  him,  and  he  fol- 
lows her  more  eagerly ; and  my  miftrefs  is  all  in  a- 
maze,  and  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  She 
is  lure  there  is  fome  fecret  going  forward,  and  ac  - 
cording to  cuftom,  fhe  will  never  reft  till  fhe  finds  it 
out.  I hear  her  coming.  Mr.  Loveworth,  the  plot’s 
difcovered,  and  we  are  all  undone,  if  fhe  fees  you. 

Woodvil. 

And  I fhall  be  talked  to  death,  if  fhe  fees  me. 
This  way,  Mr.  Loveworth  : follow  me;  I have 
fomething  further  to  fay  to  you. 

Loveworth. 

I attend  you.  Watchit,  be  upon  your  guard. 

Watchit. 

Po  ! po  ! never  (land  talking.  Take  care  of  your- 
felf.  Don’t  you  hear  her  coming  ? Away  with  you. 

[ pujhing  him . 

Loveworth. 

A thoufand  thanks  : I fhall  reward  your  pains. 

[Exit. 


Watchit. 

LTufli ! not  a word.  How  troublefome  thefe  men 
are  ! now  for  her  curiofity,  and  a fpecimen  of  my  ta- 
lents, 

X 3 
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Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Watchit ! you  here  alone  ! where  is  your  matter  ? 
Where  is  Mr.  Woodvil  ? I left  him  here:  where  is  he 
gone  ? What  is  he  about  ? Is  any  body  with  him  ? 

Watchit. 

Not  fo  loud,  if  you  pleafe,  Ma’am : he  defired 
not  to  be  difturbed.  Mr.  Ruin,  the  lawyer,  is  with 
him  : bufinefs  of  great  importance  upon  the  anvil, 

Mrs.  Wtoodvil, 

Indeed ! tell  me ; what  is  it  ? 

Watchit. 

Law,  Ma’am  ! as  if  you  did  not  know : why,  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Not  a fyllable,  as  I am  a finner:  nobody  ever  tells 
me  any  thing ; and  yet,  I don’t  know  w7hy.  I never 
repeat  a word;  I am  as  clofe  as  oak.  Well,  tell  me, 
Watchit;  tell  me  the  bufinefs. 

Watchit. 

Why,  for  a matter  o’that,  if  you  don’t  know  it 
already,  it  is  fit  you  fhould.  But  then,  Heaven  help 
me ! I am  but  a fervant,  and  if  the  like  of  me  talks 
in  the  family — — 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

But  you  are  fafe  with  me ; you  may  do  good  by 
•mparting  every  thing  to  me. 

Watchit. 

Yes,  Ma’am,  I know  that ; but  my  matter  has  for- 
bid me  to  fay  a word. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Woodvil. 

He  fhall  never  know  that  you  fpoke  to  me.  I never 
betray  any  body.  I always  think  before  I fpeak. 


Watchit. 

Why  then,  if  you  will  promife 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

I do  promife,  and  I promife  to  reward  you.  Well  ? 
Watchit. 

Don’t  you  know  fomething  about  this  young  lady, 
Ma’am  ? 


Mrs.  Woodvil. 

No ; nothing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  except 
that  (he  is  Mr,  Woodvil’s  niece. 

Watchit. 

Yes,  that  of  courfe  : every  body  knows  that. 
But,  look  you  here,  Ma’am — I am  ruined  if  you  ever 
fay  you  heard  it  from  me — Her  errand  in  coming  to 
this  houfe  is  whimfical  enough — She  is  in  love;  deep, 
far  "one ! 

D 

Mrs.  Woopvil. 

Ay! 

Watchit. 

And  is  come  into  thefe  parts  in  pirrfu’t  of  the  per- 
fon  Hie  is  fo  much  fmitten  with. 

X 4 
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Mrs.  Woodvil, 

Goon;  go  on,  Watchit : who  is  ihe  in  love  with? 
tell  me  all. 


Watchit, 

Can’t  you  guefs  ? 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

No,  quite  in  the  dark  about  ic.  Well,  who  is  it  ? 

Watchit. 

You  knowhow  difobliged  Sir  William  is  by  his 
fun’s  mifcondudt;  and  you  knew  that  he  has  threat- 
ened to  difinherit  young  Mr.  Love  worth,  and  marry 
again. 

Mrs.  Woodvil, 

Right ; go  on. 

Watchit. 

Now  this  young  lady — but  upon  my  life  you  mu  ft 
take  no  notice — this  young  lady  is  in  love  with  Sir 
William  up  to  the  eyes,  and  my  mailer  would  be 
glad  to  make  a match  of  it.  Who  can  blame  him, 
if  he  wants  to  provide  a good  fettlement  for  his  owrj 
relation  ? 

Mrs.  Woodvil, 

To  be  fure. 

Watchit. 

My  mailer  you  know  is  a little  fhy : he  does  not 

like 
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like  to  open  the  affair  too  abruptly  to  Sir  William ; 
and  that’s  what,  I believe,  he  is  now  contriving  with 
his  attorney.  Leave  it  all  to  their  management. 
Ma’am.  If  you  interfere,  matter  will  fufped  me. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

W ell,  well ! very  well ! any  thing  more  ? 

Watchit. 

Did  not  you  fee  how  the  lady  fainted  away,  when 
Sir  William  afked  her  opinion  ? 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

So  fhe  did ; I fee  it  all  plain  enough  now. 

Watchit. 

When  a young  lady  faints  into  a man’s  arms 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

No  doubt;  the  meaning  is  clear. 

Watchit. 

I have  had  fome  chat  with  her:  fhe  is  hurt  to  the 
very  quick  to  fee  Sir  William  madeunhappy  by  hisfon : 
lhe  thinks  him  the  belt  of  characters,  and  what  is  very 
odd,  fhe  fays  he  is  the  handfomeft  man  fhe  ever  fet 
eyes  upon.  She  law  him  laft  fummer  at  the  mufick  - 
meeting  at  Salifbury,  and  has  raved  about  him  ever 
fmce. 


Mrs.  Woodvil. 

, Indeed! — It  will  be  a good  match  for  the  girl,  if 
it  can  be  brought  about. 


Watchit. 
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Watchit. 

Yes,  for  fure  : fhe  owned  her  love  to  me,  but  fh e 
rather  thinks  Sir  William  a little  cruel — no,  no;  Ihe 
did  not  fay  cruel ; — A little  fevere  to  the  fon  : he 
ought,  fhe  fays,  to  make  a proviuon  for  him  ; and 
if  it  fhould  be  her  luck  to  marry  Sir  William,  fhe  will 
intercede  for  the  young  gentleman,  though  he  has 
been  fo  imprudent  as  to  marry  without  his  father’s 
confent. 


Mrs.  Woodvil. 

The  good  girl ! 

Watchit. 

Yes,  fhe  is  all  goodnefs;  fhe  bears  the  character 
of  it.  As  fweet  a temper  as  a body  would  wiih  to 
know.  As  I live  and  breathe,  here  comes  my  mailer 
— No;  It’s  Sir  William.  Don’t  take  any  notice  to 
him.  Leave  it  all  to  Mr.  Woodvil’s  contrivance. 
He  knows  how  to  bring  about  the  match.  Here  he 
comes.  Ma’am.  I am  gone.  If  you  fay  a word  of  what 
1 have  been  telling  you,  it  will  be  as  much  as  my 
place  is  worth.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Go,  go  your  way.  Truly!  as  if  I did  not  know 
how  to  keep  a fecret. 

Enter  Sir  William. 

Sir  William. 

1 admire  your  garden,  Mrs.  Woodvil.  It  is  much 

im- 
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improved  fince  1 faw  it;  and  your  niece,  as  Milton 
has  it, 

——Oft  ftooping  to  fupport 

Each  flow’r  of  tender  ftalk,  mindlefs  the  while 

Herfelf,  the  faired  unfupported  flow’r. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

That  is  fo  pretty,  and  fo  gallant ! 

Sir  William. 

If  that  fon  of  mine  had  propofed  for  her,  what  ob- 
jection could  I have  made  ? None ; I lhould  have 
been  pleafed  with  an  alliance  in  my  friend  Wood- 
vil’s  family. 


Mrs.  Woodvil. 

I am  really  much  chagrined  for  your  fon.  There 
is  no  faying  any  thing  in  his  defence. 

Sir  William* 

No,  let  him  repent  it ; and  he  will  have  reafon : 
I fhail  marry  again.  Your  niece,  I think,  has  never 
been  in  thefe  parts  before : any  particular  reafon  for 
her  coming  now  ? 


Mrs.  Woodvil. 

No; — I believe — (/miles  at  kirn)  don’t  afk  me; 
I never  know  any  thing. 

Sir  William* 

Nay,  I beg  pardon. 


Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Wood vi l. 

No  harm.  Sir  William — I could — But  no,  no  ; 
1 know  nothing — I can’t  help  finding — you  would 
fmile  too  if  you  knew  all ; but  let  Mr.  Woodvil  tell 
vou. 


Sir  William. 

Well,  I fuppofe  he  will,  if  it  be  proper. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Yes,  I dare  fay  he  will. — Weil,  you  are  a lucky 
man.  Pray,  let  me  afk  you  : was  you  at  Salifbury 
lafc  lu miner  ? 

Sir  William. 

I was.  Madam  . why  do  you  afk  ? 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Aik  me  no  queftions. — It  is  diverting  too — (Jmiles 
at  him ) Only  now  by  way  of  converfation,  did  you 
fee  the  young  lady  you  have  been  juft  talking  tQ  in 
our  garden  ? 

O 


Sir  William. 

She  efcaped  my  obfervation. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Well,  I wonder  at  it. — Nothing  efcapes  her. 
(Jmiles  at  him ) She  faw  you. — Promile  me  not  to  fay 
a word — — 


Sir 
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Sir  William. 

You  may  rely  upon  me. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

It  is  very  whimfical: — fhe  faw  you  and  is  deeply 

fmitten. 

/ 

Sir  William. 

With  me  ? 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

With  you  : take  no  notice.  Mr.  Woodvil  will 
take  it  very  ill,  if  he  hears  that  I faid  a word.  She 
grieves  to  fee  you  affli6ted  as  you  are  by  the  behaviour 
of  your  fon.  She  takes  an  intereft  in  every  thing  that 
concerns  you. 

Sir  William. 

I am  greatly  obliged  to  her. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

So  you  are,  if  you  know  all. — Well,  young  girls 
do  fall  in  love  fo  unaccountably.  She  is  up  to  the 
eyes  in  love  with  you.  ( laughing  heartily) 

Sir  William. 

In  love  with  me  ! 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

She  loves  you  ; I know  it.  So  now  you  may  make 
your  own  ufe  of  it. — And  look  ye — She  rather  thinks 
you  fevere  to  your  fon,  and  I can  tell  you,  if  fhe  has 
ever  any  influence,  you  will  find  her  his  beft  friend. 

She 
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She  will  intercede  for  him ; fhe  will  never  be  at 
reft  till  you  make  fome  provifion  for  him. 

Sir  William. 

A generous  way  of  thinking. — In  love  with  me ! — * 
( looking  pleajed)  No,  no ; it  cannot  be. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

It  is  certainly  fo. 

Sir  William,  (laughing) 

No,  no ; — fhe  is  very  handfome.  If  my  fon  had 
been  able  to  diftinguifh  her  merit 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Who  could  have  blamed  him  ? 

Sir  William. 

Quite  another  thing  that  would  have  been.  You 
are  a laughing  at  me  all  this  time. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Never  fufpedt  it,  Sir  William:  did  you  ever  know 
me  guilty  of  a joke? 


Sir  William. 

Your  niece  is  quite  recovered  now,  I dare  fay. 
Mrs.  Woodvil. 

You  faw  how  (he  fainted  in  your  arms  ? 


Was 
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Sir  William; 

Was  there  any  thing  particular  in  that  ? 

Mrs.  Woodvil.  (fmiles  at  him) 

You  don’t  know  the  impreffion  you  hav«  made* 
■ — She  was  terribly  fhocked  at  feeing  you  fo  unhappy. 
She  took  it  to  heart. 

Sir  William. 

I’ll  take  another  turn  in  the  garden,  I think. 
Now  I recoiled,  it  was  with  a peculiar  glance  fhe 
eyed  me.  Will  you  take  a turn  in  the  garden  ? 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

You  had  better  go  alone.  They  may  fufpeft  that 
I have  been  telling  you. — Hufh  ! not  a word — here 
(he  comes,  and  Mr.  Woodvil  with  her. 

Ehtsr  Woodvil,  and  Clarissa. 

Woodvil. 

Come,  come,  you  are  well  now,  and  the  company 
won’t  allow  you  to  fhun  them. 

Sir  William. 

By  no  means.  I hope  you  find  yourfelf  perfe&ly 
recovered.  ( going  up  to  her.) 

Clarissa,  {d/concerted) 

It  was  only  a fudden  furprize,  Sirh  it  is  over  now: 
I am  much  obliged  to  you. 


Sir 
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Sir  William. 

I heartily  rejoice  to  fee  you  fo  well,  (goes  to  Mrs . 
Woodvil ) Did  you  mark  thole  flolcn  glances  ? 

um 


Clarissa,  (afide  to  Woodvil ) 

If  you  but  knew  the  inward  conflict  I endure. 

Woodvil. 

Welb  well ; fummon  up  your  fpirits.  {afide) 

Sir  William.  ( looks  at  her) 

She  is  wonderfully  agreeable.  ( afide  to  Mrs . Wood- 
vil) I am  forty,  Madam — (going  to  Clarija)  that 
I abruptly  mentioned  any  thing  of  myfon's  behaviour. 
I fpoke  harlhly  perhaps,  and  my  violence  might  have 
a fudden  eifed:  upon  your  fenfibility. 

Clarissa,  (in  confufion) 

I will  not  diffemble,  Sir,  that  the  warmth  and 
violence  of  your  refentment  did  overpower  my  fpi- 
rits. I am  forry  that  your  fon  has  offended  you.  If 
I might  prefume,  his  cafe  may  admit  of  fome  alle- 
viation. The  lady  may,  perhaps,  be  to  blame. 

Sir  William. 

To  blame ! ay,  to  be  fure  flie  is*  A woman 
without  any  fubflance,  without  a fhilling 


Mrs.  Woodvil. 
That  is  an  objection  for  certain. 


Cla- 
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Clarissa. 

And  yet  the  lady  may  be  of  a family 

Sir  William. 

Yes,  family  enough,  but  a ruined  family. 
Clarissa. 

Misfortune  you  will  hardly  think  an  object  of  ridi"* 
cuie.  Sir  William. 

Sir  William. 

It  is  a good  reafon  to  fhun  the  alliance* 

Clarissa. 

I am  an  unfit  perfon  to  take  the  lady's  part. 

\Walks  away, 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

You  fee  how  unwilling  fhe  is  to  contradid  you. 

( afide  to  Sir  William ) 

Sir  William,  (afide  to  Mrs.  Woodvil) 

I admire  her  of  all  things. 

Woodvil.  (afide  to  Clariffa ) 

Confider  that  my  friend  Loveworth’s  happinefs  is 
at  ftake;  go  on  with  this,  and  he  will  have  reafon  to 
thank  you. 

Mrs.  Woodvil.  (afde  to  Sir  William) 

I told  you  fne  would  take  your  fon’s  part. 


Vol.  IV. 
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Sir  William.  ( afide ) 

1 like  her  the  better  for  it : it  befpeaks  a generous 
mind. — Madam,  (following  Clarijfa ) I admire  your 
delicacy  : you  have  fomething  to  offer  in  behalf  of 
the  lady,  whom  my  fon — I never  faw  her,  and  I be- 
lieve I never  fhall.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  in 
me  to  fee  her,  only  to  fpcak  the  language  of  re- 
proach ? 


Clarissa. 

She  would  never  be  able  to  bear  the  prefence  of  an 
incenfed  and  angry  father,  who  imputes  to  her  the 
diftradtions  of  his  family {aim oft  in  tears ) 

Sir  William,  {afide  to  Mrs,  JVoodvil) 

How  tender  her  fentiments  are  ! 

Mrs.  Woodvil.  (afide  to  him) 

She  feels  for  your  uneafinefs.  1 think  yon  may  be 
now  convinced,  that  all  I have  told  you  is  true. 

Sir  William,  {afide) 

Yes,  I fee  it  plainly  *.  I have  always  had  a young 
look-  (-i Talking  towards  Clarijfa ) I fhall  be  glad  to 
hear  fo  agreeable  an  advocate,  though  I fancy  you 
will  find  the  caufe  already  determined. 

Ci  ARISSA. 

I would  not  prefume  too  far,  Sir ; but  frill  there 
may  be  fomething  to  fay  for  your  fon.  His  regard 
for* the  lady  may  be  founded  on  a fincere  efteem  for 
her  good  qualities  ; for  good  qualities  fhemay  have; 
it  is  at  ieaft  polfible  that  Hie  may. 


Sir 
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Sir  William. 

Po  ! that's  a fuppofition  in  the  air. 

Clarissa,  (in  confufiori) 

I grant  it.  Sir. 

Mrs.  Wood vi l.  ( to  Sir  William) 

Mark  her  deference  for  you. 

Clarissa. 

I can't  pretend  to  vindicate  the  lady,  Sir.  Of  her 
merit  I can  have  but  little  to  fay : but  your  fon — he 

has  undoubted  virtues. 

Sir  William,  (afide  to  Woodvil) 

Flow  does  fhe  know  ? 

Woodvil. 

She  has  heard  me  fpeak  of  him. 

Sir  William. 

Why,  to  fay  the  truth,  Madam,  my  fon  had  fome 
merit ; till  he  ruined  all  by  this  rafh  adtion  : the  fel- 
low did  carry  his  letter  of  recommendation  about 
him. 

Clarissa. 

Then  the  lady,  on  whom  he  has  fixed  his  choice, 
is  to  be  pitied.  If  her  inclination  is  not  merely  mer- 
cenary, but  raifed  and  kindled  by  defert ; if  fhe  fin- 
cerely  loves  him,  and  if  by  marrying  him,  fhe  has  fa- 
Y z crificed 
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crificecl  herfelf,  and  the  cbjedt  of  her  affedtion  too— • 
{walks  away , endeavouring  to JuppreJs  her  tears) 

Sir  William,  (to  Woodvil) 

She  has  a delicate  way  of  thinking. 

Woodvil. 

The  moft  tender-hearted  girl  in  the  world, 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

And  I fancy  fhe  is  a little  nervijh  into  the  bargain  : 
I ufed  to  be  nervijh  myfelf. 

Sir  William. 

She  affedts  me  flrangely.  Come,  we’ll  talk  no 
more  about  this  unlucky  bufinefs.  With  your  leave, 
Madam,  [going  to  ClariJJa)  we  will  change  the  fubjedt. 

Clarissa. 

I fhould  be  forry  to  give  you  difpleafure,  Sir.  I 
hope  I have  not  prefumed  too  far.  [foe  walks  away ) 
Heigho ! 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

A tender  fymptom  that  figh,  (Jo  Sir  William) 

Sir  William,  (advancing  towards  ClariJJa) 

You  fhould  not  figh,  Madam ; it  is  a bad  habit. — 
She  is  an  angel ! — ( advancing  nearer ) A young  lady, 
like  you,  fhould  be  all  gaiety,  all  wit,  pleafure,  and 
vivacity. — (Jmiling)  You  have  no  reafon,  I hope, 
for  fighing. 


Enter 
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Enter  Watchit, 

Watchit. 

Dinner’s  upon  table.  Sir. 

Woodvil. 

Very  well : come,  Sir  William. 

Sir  William. 

Will  you  pleafe  to  favour  me  with  your  hand. 
Ma’am  ? 


Clarissa.  ( frightened ) 

You  do  me  too  much  honour.  Sir. 

Sir  William. 

The  honour  is  to  me.  [he  takes  her  hand ) Mrs. 
Woodvil,  you  are  right  (Jmiling  at  her)  Mr. 
Woodvil,  you  have  an  elegant  young  lady  here — - 
Madam,  I have  the  honour  to  attend  yon. 

[Exit  with  Clarijfa . 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Come,  Mr.  Woodvil,  come  along,  my  love.  I am 
in  the  fecret  for  all  you,  and  I hope  you  will  be  able 
to  make  a match  of  it.  [Exit. 


Woodvil. 

In  the  fecret  is  fhe  ? Watchit,  have  you  been 
blabbing  ? 


Watchit. 

Not  for  the  world.  Sir  : fhe  knows  nothing  of  the 


matter. 


Y 3 
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WOODVIL. 

Very  well:  keep  her  in  the  dark;  and  things  may 
go  on  as  I could  wifh.  [Exit, 


Watchtt. 

This  is  charming : the  hook  is  baited,  and  Sir 

William  will  be  gudgeon  enough  to  bite.  Oh!  ho  ! 
ho  ! my  ftars ! this  is  for  ever  the  w ay  of  the  wTorld, 

Men  for  their  adtions  call  their  neighbours  fools. 
Then  do  the  fame,  and  mock  their  former  rules, 


End  of  the  FIRST  ACT, 


ACT 
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Enter  Watchit  and  Loveworth. 


Loveworth. 

In  love  with  her,  fay  you  ? 

Watchit. 

In  love;  up  to  his  eyes;  he  has  it  through  the 
very  heart ; paflionately  fond  of  her.  They  are  all 
together  below  flairs  ; Mrs.  Woodvil,  by  my  contri- 
vance, has  helped  to  bring  it  all  about.  She  thinks 
fhe  is  in  the  fecret,  and  is  completely  happy  that  fhe 
has  fomething  that  fhe  ought  to  tell  nobody,  and 
which  burns  in  her  bread  till  fhe  tells  it  to  every  body. 
Mr.  Woodvil  is  pleafcd  to  fee  his  fcheme  in  a fair 
way  to  fucceed.  He  is  every  moment  running  out 
of  the  room,  to  laugh  in  private  at  the  whole  affair. 
There,  Sir;  does  not  that  make  you  happy? 

Loveworth. 

I am  for  ever  obliged  to  you,  Mrs.  Watchit.  This 
is  the  luckiefl  incident ! my  father  has  plunged  deeper 
into  the  fnare  than  I expected. 

Watchit. 

Yes  ; he  is  caught.  All  dinner-time  his  atten- 
tion was  fixed  upon  your  lady;  and  the  fweet 
confufion  fhe  was  in  convinced  Sir  William,  that  it 

Y 4 was 
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was  the  blufh  of  love  that  coloured  her  cheek. 
When  the  ladies  withdrew,  he  would  not  Hick  to  his 
bottle,  according  to  cuftom  : no,  no ; he  is  tired  of 
drinking ; he  rofe  from  table,  and  went  about  the 
houfe  from  room  to  room  in,  quell  of  your  lady, 
flruggling  to  conceal  ids  defign,  and  looking  lb 
foolilh  at  every  difappointment!  At  laft  he  found 
her,  and  ladies,  fays  he,  I am  come  to  beg  a diih  of 
tea  of  you. 

Loveworth. 

He  never  ufed  to  drink  tea. 

Watch  it. 

I know  it.  And  then  had  you  but  feen  him  at  the 
tea-table,  with  his  aukward  civility,  watching  op- 
portunities to  aiTifi  the  ladies,  and  with  a buflle  of 
good-nature  putting  every  thing  into  confufion. 

Loveworth. 

Perfectly  like  him  : I know  his  way. 

Watchit. 

The  Icaft  motion  was  too  much  for  your  lady’s  de- 
licacy ; it  gave  him  pain  to  fee  her  have  fo  much 
trouble:  “ Ma’am,  give  me  leave  to  pour  out  the 
fC  tea  for  you. — Sir,  you  give  yourfelf  too  much  trou- 
?c  ble — My  dearefl  Madam,  to  attend  you  is  a.  plea- 
fure  j” — And  at  laft,  in  a hurry  of  politenefs,  he 
tumbled  down  the  tea-table,  broke  the  china,  and 
fcalded  the  dogs.  They  fell  a barking;  he  made  apo- 
logies ; <c  ladies  I beg  your  pardon. — Sir,  you  need 
“ not. — I proteft  it  was  an  accident:  bow,  wow, 

u wow  •”  and  fo  all  was  uproar,  laughter,  noife,  and 
confufion. 

Love- 
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Loveworth. 

But  poor  ClarifTa  all  this  time  i 

Watchit. 

She  a£ts  her  part  delightfully. 

Loveworth. 

Has  Sir  William  declared  himfelf  to  her  ? 

Watchit. 

Not  as  yet,  I believe : but  he  is  flruck  with  her, 
that  is  too  plain.  I don’t  know  whether  fhe  fees  it, 
but  every  body  elfe  does. 

Loveworth. 

If  he  once  takes  it  into  his  head  to  make  love  to 
her,  it  will  be  a flroke  of  furprize  upon  her.  I fear 
fhe  will  hardly  have  courage  enough  to  carry  on  the 
plot. 

Watchit. 

I’ll  be  answerable  for  her.  No  want  of  talents 
there ; that  I can  fee  fad  enough. 

Loveworth, 

Is  there  no  danger  of  his  coming  up  flairs  ? 

Watchit. 

Po  ! he  can’t  flir : your  lady  has  him  like  a great 
gudgeon  at  the  end  of  her  line. 


Love 
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Loveworth. 

But  Mrs.  Woodvil  may  be  prying  about  the 
houfe. 


Watchit. 

Never  fear  her  ; there  is  enough  to  employ  her  be- 
low flairs. 


Loveworth. 

Well,  amongft  you  be  it.  If  Sir  William  is  really 
fmitten,  fome  good  may  come  of  this. 

Watchit. 

We  fhall  manage  the  old  gentleman  to  fome  pur- 
pofe.  Hufh ! flay,  flay ; I hear  fomebody  coming. 
Mrs.  Woodvil,  as  I live  and  breathe : away,  Mr. 
Loveworth;  in  there,  into  that  room  ( he  runs  in; 

foe  fonts  the  door)  Was  there  ever  fuch  a man  ? We 
fhall  be  detected,  (fpeaks  through  the  key-hole)  Bolt; 
the  door. 


Enter  Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

So,  Mrs.  Bufy-body ! what  were  you  doing  in  that; 
room ; 


Watchit. 

That  room.  Ma’am  ? I was  not  in  that  room, 
The  door  is  locked.  Ma’am. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Yes,  I recollect:  I locked  it  myfelf*  Watchit, 

come 
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come  hither.  There  is  fome  myflery  in  all  this* 
which  I don't  comprehend. 

Watchit, 

Myftery,  Ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Hold  your  tongue;  lifien  to  me.  Mr.  Woodvil 
was  every  moment  running  out  of  the  room,  and 
whifpering  with  you,  and  Piffling  a laugh,  that  I 
faw  playing  upon  every  feature  of  his  face;  what 
does  all  this  mean  ? 

Watchit. 

Mean,  Ma’am  ? Why  that  my  mailer  is  glad  to 
fee  his  niece  in  a fair  way  of  preferment.  He  is 
pleafed,  and  he  looks  pleafed:  can  any  thing  be  more 
natural  ? 

Mrs.  Woodvil, 

There  is  fomething  which  I cannot  penetrate.  Mr. 
Woodvil  and  Sir  Whlliam  are  now  locked  up  in  the 
ftudy,  and  I am  lhut  out : what  is  that  for  ? 

WrATCHIT. 

Dear  Ma’am,  the  men  always  fettle  thefe  things 
among  themfelves  you  know.  There  is  money  I 
iuppofe  to  be  talked  of,  and  jointures,  and  fuch 
like. 

Mrs.  W^oodvil. 

Watchit,  I furpe6t  you  : you  know  more  than  you 
tell  me.  And  this  young  lady, — 1 doubt  whether  ihe 
is  my  hufbana’s  niece.  It  looks  romantic,  I think. 

Watchit* 
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Watchit. 

Dear  Madam ! 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Very  romantic,  and  not  a little  marvellous.  Why 
file  knows  nothing  of  the  family.  I have  tried  her; 
afked  her  queflions ; file  biudies  and  looks  filly,  and 
gives  anfwers  that  are  juft  fo  much  of  nothing  at  ail. 


Watchit. 

Dear  me!  you  know.  Ma'am,  die  was  not  edu- 
cated at  home : in  a boarding-fchool  at  Chelfea  from 
hve  years  old. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Was  (he  ? That  may  be.  And  yet  die  is  not  like 
my  hufband’s  filler:  all  the  family  piclures  are  in 

□or  1:  I’ll  go  and  examine  the  picture  this  mo- 
ment; and,  Watchit,  do  you  go  and  intice  her  up 
flairs.  ITT  confront  her  and  the  picture ; you  will 
then  fee  that  there  is  no  refemblance,  none  in  the 
world.  Step,  and  bring  her  up  flairs.  I’ll  go  and 
view  the  picture  this  moment. 

Watchit.  {afsde) 

This  mu(l  never  be;  we  are  all  blown  up  in  the 
air — Madam,  Madam,  you  are  quire  wrong:  this  is 
all  nothing  : there  is  indeed  an  affair,  which  if 

a 


Mrs.  Wcodvil. 
Ay  ! what  affair  ? What  is  it  ? 


Watchit 
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Watch  it. 

People  bewilder  themfelves  about  trifles : what  I 
have  to  tell  you  is  of  confequence. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Indeed  ! of  confequence,  fay  you  ? 

Watchit. 

It  is  fit  Mr.  Woodvil  fhould  know  it,  and  without 
lofs  of  time : immediately  3 now,  now,  this  very 
inflan  t. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Tell  it  now  then  : how  tedious  you  are  ? 

Watchit. 

Law,  Ma’am  ! you  are  fo  impatient ! — what  fhall 
I fay  to  her?  ( afide ) — The  affair.  Madam,  is  this 

If  what  I hear  be  true,  it  is  enough  to  alarm  the 

whole  family. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Blefs  me  1 what  is  it  ? Speak.  Why  conceal  it 
from  me  ? 

Watchit. 

You  know  my  character,  Ma’am  ; not  one  of  your 
bufy  meddlers  in  what  does  not  belong  to  them.  And 
yet  it  were  a pity  Sir  William  fhould  carry  it  in  this 
fafhion,  and  impofe  upon  good  people,  without  fo 
much  as  a hint  to  put  you  all  upon  your  guard. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Woodvil. 

You  terrify  me : no  more  preamble  j go  on* 

Watchit. 

Hare  you  heard  nothing  of  Sir  William  lately  ? 

Mrs.  Woodvil, 

Nothing  particular. 

Watchit. 

Ah ! Madam  ! — Don’t  you  fee  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  unaccountable  in  his  falling  in  love  at  firft  fight? 
— That  is  always  his  way  5 a general  lover,  that  I 
can  tell  you.  A feraglio  of  ladies  ! and  though  he 
rails  at  his  fon,  he  has  gone  lately  and  married  one 
of  his  Madams,  as  privately  as  he  could,  and  he 
thinks  nobody  knows  it. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Are  you  fure  of  this  ? 

Watci-iit. 

What  do  I keep  up  an  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Tat- 
tleaid,  his  houfekeeper,  for,  and  all  the  ref;  of  the 
family  ? Sad  doings  ! — you  mull  not  fay  you  had  it 
from  me — but  you  ought  to  know  the  affair,  and  no- 
body will  make  a difcreeter  ufe  of  it — he  has  married 
his  Dulcinea  ; and  becaufe  he  fancies  it  a profound 
fecret,  he  thunders  out  againft  his  fon ; and  all  this 
pretended  love,  in  a moment,  for  my  matter's  niece, 
is  only  to  decoy  her,  to  deceive  her,  to  ruin  her, 
poor  dear  young  lady  ! [in  tears')  I pity  her  fo  I do, 
and  I am  lure  fhe  deferves  a better  lot,  than  to  be 

the 
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the  prey  of  fuch  vile,  profligate  libertines,  that's 

what  fhe  does.  ( crying  bit:erly ) 

* 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

This  is  very  good,  this  is  kind  of  you,  and  the 
whole  family  is  obliged  to  you.  The  girl's  ruin  muft 
be  prevented.  I could  not  have  thought  Sir  William 
capable 


Watchit. 

Lord,  Ma’am!  he  is  capable  of  any  thing:  the 
whole  parifh  knows  it : but  tenants  are  cautious,  and 
hufh-money  goes  a great  way.  There  is  not  a mo- 
ment to  be  loft.  Ma’am:  if  fomething  is  not  done, 
and  that  directly  too— — 

Mrs.  Woodvil, 

Leave  it  to  my  difcretion  : I’ll  go  and  fee  what  he 
and  Mr.  Woodvil  are  about. 


Watchit. 

Don’t  feem  to  know  any  thing  of  the  matter  to  Sir 
William.  Suppole  you  take  my  mafter  afide. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

It  is  fit  he  fliould  know  it : ftay  you  there  : leave 
all  to  my  difcretion  . we  need  not  quarrel  with  Sir 
William  you  know.  I am  glad  I have  found  this 
out.  I’ll  keep  my  own  fecret,  and  yet  have  an  eye 
upon  their  motions.  This  is  fuch  a difeovery. 

t Exit. 


Watchit. 
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Watchjt. 

So  ; I have  got  rid  of  her.  She  will  go  with  he? 
ffory  to  Mr*  Woodvil,  and  he  will  only  laugh  at  her. 

Enter  Love  worth. 

Loveworth. 

A defperate  game  you  have  beenplaying3  Watchit: 
this  may  embarafs  us  all. 

Watchit. 

We  fhould  have  been  in  a worfe  ferape,  had  her 
euriofity  led  her  to  difeover  you  lurking  in  that 
room:  don’t  you  fee  that?  Nothing  but  a new  fecret 
could  have  drawn  her  off  from  the  feent  fhe  was 
upon. 

Loveworth. 

Well;,  I don’t  know  what  to  fay  to  it  ? 

Enter  Clarissa. 

Clarissa. 

Oh!  Watchit  j I am  frightened  out  of  my  wits* 
Mr.  Loveworth,  how  do  you  find  yourfelf  all  this 
while  ? 1 am  fo  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 

fpeaking  to  you.  Sir  William  will  never  forgive  me, 
when  he  finds  out  who  I am.  And  what  is  in  the 
• wind  with  Mrs.  Woodvil  ? I met  her  on  the  flairs  $ 
the  caff  of  her  eye  terrified  me  to  death.  She  has 
found  out  the  whole  affair,  I believe. 


Love- 
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Loveworth. 

You  are  too  eafily  alarmed : if  you  will  but  com- 
mand yourfelf— 

Watchit. 

Run,  Mr.  Loveworth * get  out  of  the  way.  I 
hear  Sir  William. 

[. Exit  Loveworth  and Jbuts  the  door  after  him . 
Clarissa. 

It  were  bell  to  explain  every  thing  to  him. 
Watchit. 

By  no  means,  Madam  : things  are  not  ripe  as  yet. 


Enter  Sir  William. 

Sir  William. 

Ay,  here  fhe  is.  I have  found  her  at  laft. 
Watchit. 

I am  glad  he  is  come,  and  now  I’ll  leave  ’em  to- 
gether ( afide ) — Did  you  fee  Madam  Woodvil  be- 
low flairs,  Sir? 


Sir  William. 

I left  her  with  my  friend  Woodvil. 

Watchit. 

They  will  be  wanting  me : you  will  excufe  me, 
Madam  : dear  heart,  there  will  be  fuch  a racket ! 

[Exit. 

Vol.  IV.  Z Sir 
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Sir  William. 

The  wench  is  gone  as  I could  wifh. — ( flands  looking 
at  Clarififa) — I never  was  fo  {truck  with  beauty  in  all 
my  days  [afide)— I have  been — ( advancing  towards 
her ) — 1 have  been  impatient.  Madam,  for  an  oppor- 
tunity : won’t  you  be  pleafed  to  fit  down  ? 

♦ 

Clarissa. 

I fhall  be  ill  again,  I fear,  (fits  down) 

Sir  William.  ( fmiling  and Jetting  near  her) 

I fay.  Madam,  I have  been  impatient  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to — to — what’s  come  over  me?  I feel  ftrangely 

arfeCted  {afide) 1 am  no  longer  a itranger. 

Madam,  to  you  and  your  affections. 

Clarissa. 

Sir ! frightened) 

Sir  William. 

I know  you.  Madam ; 1 know  your  way  of  think- 
ing ; and  what  at  firft  appeared  a myftery 

Clarissa. 

If  you  know  me,  Sir,  I hope  your  generofity  will 
excufe— 

Sir  William. 

No  apology,  pray.  I am  glad  to  find  that  I am 
not  an  object  of  your  hatred. 

Clarissa. 

Hatred,  Sir  ? — If  you  could  read  my  heart,  you 
would  perceive  there  the  moit  perfect  eiteem 

Sir 
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Sir  William. 

Efteem  ! (laughing  conceitedly ) with  what  referve 
fhe  phrafes  it  ? (qfide) — Efteem,  Madam?  Call  it 
by  a more  tender  name,  (drawing  nearer)  We  are 
now  alone,  and  may  throw  off  all  difguife.  Come, 
come  ; (/wiling)  though  you  don’t  know  it,  I am 
in  thefecret. — Mrs.  Wood vil  has  repofed  a confidence 
in  me : fhe  has  told  me  all. 

Clarissa. 

Then,  Sir,  fhe  has  told  you,  that  I am  difpofed  to 
pay  you  every  mark  of  attention  and  regard : that  it 
is  impoflible  to  have  a more  fincere 

Sir  William. 

You  honour,  Ma’am;  you  do  me  honour;  and  if 
you  chufe  to  pafs  your  time  at  Grove -Place 

Clarissa. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  my  heart.  Sir.  It  is  the  hap- 
pinefs  at  which  I afpire. 

Sir  William. 

This  open,  this  candid  declaration  tranfports  me, 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  exprefs.  You  confirm 
all  that  Mrs.  Woodvil  told  me;  and  it  fhall  be  the 
ftudy  of  my  life  to  promote  your  happinefs. 

Clarissa. 

You  have  given  anew  turn  to  my  fpirits,  Sir 
William  : you  have  railed  me  to  new  life.  I am 
for  ever  obliged  to.  Mrs.  Woodvil  for  bringing  about 
what  I defpaired  of  ever  attaining. 

Z 2 
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Sir  William. 

We  are  both  obliged  to  her : and  as  to  my  fon— * 
I can  be  very  decifive — For  your  fake  I am  deter- 
mined that  he  fhall  never  enter  my  doors. 

Clarissa. 

Sir  ! (in  great  confujien) 

Sir  William. 

An  abandoned  profligate ! 

Clarissa. 

Your  words  alarm  me.  Sir  : you  terrify  me  out  of 
my  fenfes.  I thought  Mrs.  Woodvil  had  fettled 
every  thing. 


Sir  Wjlliam, 

She  has,  Ma’am ; fhe  has  fettled  matters  to 
cur  mutual  advantage.  She  has  told  me  too,  that 
you  have  a kind  of  partiality  for  my  fon  : but  your 
goodnefs  rnuft  not  be  thrown  away  upon  fo  undeferv-* 
ing  a- — - 


Clarissa. 

I confefs,  I have  a partiality  for  him.  And  after 
all,  his  crime  may  not  be  fo  great  as  you  imagine. 
He  has  married  without  a fortune ; but  you  may  find 
hereafter  that  he  has  connected  himfelf  with  a perfon 
who  will  fnew  hcrfelf,  in  every  part  of  her  conduct, 
fenfible  of  the  obligation.  If  fhe  has  not  brought 
riches  into  your  family,  Ihe  may  have  qualities  that 
will  more  than  atone  for  the  want  of  fortune.  Jnftead 
of  the  pride,  and  I may  fay,  the  infolence  of  wealth, 
complyance  and  condelcenfion  may  be  hers.  If  fhe 
has  no  right  to  expenfive  pleafures,  fhe  may  practice 
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eeconomy;  and,  Sir,  fhe  may  be  gratefull,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  kindnefs  and  generofity  of  the  family, 
into  which  ihe  has  married. 


Sir  William. 

She  argues  the  point  well : fhe  will  fuit  my  temper 
exactly.  ( afide ) I admire  your  fentiments.  Madam, 
but  ftili 


Clarissa. 

Permit  me,  Sir,  to  fay  a word  more.  When  a 
perfon  in  affluent  circumifances,  or  of  confiderable 
expectations,  can  forego  all  views  of  intereft,  and 
follow  the  impulfe  of  elegant,  of  generous  affections ; 
the  lady,  on  whom  he  fixes  his  choice,  may  in  return 
make  his  inclinations  the  rule  of  her  conduct.  In  his 
happinefs  hers  may  center.  And  if  I may  fpcak  our, 
fhe,  who  deilitute  of  riches,  brings  honour  and  vir- 
tue into  a family,  carries  with  her  what  many  fa- 
milies want. 

Sir  William. 

There  is  fpirit  and  good  fenfe  in  every  thing  fhe 
utters,  (afide)  You  are  a powerfull  advocate ; you 
plead  too  well  for  a gracelels  libertine.  But  have  a 
a care;  don’t  carry  it  too  far.  You  may  prevail,  and 
hurt  yourfelf.  It  is  your  intereft  to  urge  no  more. 
To  differ  from  you  will  not  be  in  my  power.  I feel 
your  influence  already:  It  is  refiftlefs,  and  fo  I fhall 
go  and  tell  your  uncle  this  very  moment.  He  fhall 
know  my  mind  immediately,  and  then.  Madam,  the 
whole  affair  will  be  concluded. — Your  behaviour  has 
charmed  me ; ( bowing  to  ker)  it  has  won  my  heart. 

I fhall  wait  upon  you,  as  foon  as  I have  talked  the 
matter  over  with  Mr.  Woodvil.  (bows)* — She  is  a 
charming  girl,  and  I’ll  marry  her  without  delay. 
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Clarissa. 

Every  thing  concluded  ! — what  does  he  mean  ? 
There  is  fome  ftrange  mifunderftanding  between  us. 


Enter  Watchit. 

Watch  it.  ( laughing ) 

Excufe  me.  Madam  : I can't  help  laughing : this 
goes  on  charmingly. 


Clarissa. 

Oh  ! Watchit,  what  fhall  I do  ? 

Watchit. 

You  have  done  admirably. 

Enter  Loveworth. 

Loveworth. 

Yes,  I am  witnefs:  fhe  is  carrying  on  an  intrigue 
in  my  hearing,  and  almoft  before  my  face. 

Clarissa. 

Oh  ! Mr.  Loveworth,  if  you  had  any  feeling  for 
my  did  refs- — - 


Loveworth. 

Diftrefs ! whatdiftrefs  ? You  have  gained  a com- 
plete victory ; you  have  made  an  abfolute  conquelt. 
" Maintain  your  ground,  and  you  force  him  prefently 
to  furrender  upon  your  own  terms. 


Cla- 
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Clarissa. 

We  had  better  acquaint  him  with  the  whole  truth. 
It  does  not  become  me  to  try  thefe  artifices.  When 
he  finds  himfelf  the  dupe  of  this  ftratagem,  he  will 
never  forgive  me. 

Watchit. 

Dear  Madam,  you  are  enough  to  diftradt  a body ; 
when  things  are  in  fuch  a fine  way,  you  are  going 
to  ruin  yourfeif  and  Mr.  Loveworth  too. 

Lovewtorth. 

It  is  even  fo : Sir  William  has  not  gone  far  enough 
as  yet:  when  he  is  upon  the  very  brink  of  matrimony 
with  you,  can  he  afterwards  condemn  my  conduct  ? 
When  he  finds  himfelf  the  captive  of  your  beauty, 
will  not  that  be  my  apology  ? And  do  you  with  to 
deprive  me  of  it?  a 

Clarissa. 

You  know  I don’t;  but  I am  afraid  of  provoking 
his  refentment : I have  no  right  to  pafs  a trick  upon 
him. 

Watchit. 

Hufh  ! you  are  both  difputing,  and  the  enemy  is 
ftealing  a march  upon  you.  Here  comes  Madam 
Woodvil.  Back  to  your  room  Mr.  Loveworth,  run 
back  this  moment. 

Loveworth. 

Confufion  ! that  troublefome  woman  ! [Exit. 

Z 4 Cla 


Clarissa. 

Let  me  go  with  him. 

Watchit. 

No,  that  will  never  do : you  are  wanted  here. 
Stay,  flay,  I have  the  key,  and  I’ll  fecure  the  door. 

I know  her  curiofity  ; but  if  fhe  outwits  me ( locks 

the  door ) • 

Enter  Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Clarifia,  I have  been  looking  for  you  every  where. 

So  ! (feeing  Watchit  at  the  door ) At  that  door 

again  ? — What  is  going  forward  ? ( afide ) 1 fay, 

where  have  you  been,  ClarifTa  ? What  have  you 
been  about  ? 

o 

Watchit. 

I wanted  to  Ihew  the  lady  the  family  pictures  in 
the  next  room.  Ma'am  ; but  I can't  find  the  key. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Well,  well;  nevermind  it  now:  another  time 
will  do. — Clarifla,  where  have  you  been  hiding  your- 
felf  l — Your  uncle  wants  you  below  : Sir  William  is 
prodigioufiy  enamoured,  and  he  means  to  finifh  the 
bufinefs  without  lofs  of  time.  I have  given  you  a 
helping  hand,  I promife  you. 

Clarissa. 

Y~our  intentions  are  very  good,  Ma’am;  but  yotj 
will  excufe  me  at  prefent.  I cannot  go  down  any 
more  to  night. 


Watchit, 
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Watchit. 

Yes;  let  us  go  down:  get  her  away  from  this 

place,  (cifide) 


Mrs.  Woodvil. 

What  are  you  meddling  for,  Mrs.  Pert  ? What 
have  you  been  faying  ? 

Clarissa. 

She  has  faid  nothing  improper:  but  the  hurry  of 
this  affair — I have  reafons  for  deferring  it. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Reafons ! what  reafons  ? Tell  me  your  reafons. 
Come,  come  ; you  muff;  comply.  Watchit,  do  you 
flep  and  do  as  I ordered  you. 

Watchit. 

Yes,  Ma’am,  I fhall  take  care.  [Exit* 

Clarissa. 

Permit  me  to  continue  here. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

By  no  means  : would  you  mar  you  fortune  ? 

Clarissa. 

If  you  will  infiftupon  it — £ Exit . 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Oh!  it  mud  be  fo.  We  cannot  difpenfe  with 
your  company,  (going,  looks  back)  And  now  I will 

fee 
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fee  what  Watchit  was  about  in  that  room  : I have  a 
double  key  to  every  door  in  the  houfe,  though  fhe 
little  thinks  it.  Yes,  here  is  the  key.  (fakes  a can- 
dle off  the  table)  I will  know  what  fhe  has  been  about; 
I am  refolved  I will,  [goes  to  unlock  the  door) 

Enter  Watchit. 

Watchit.  [peeping  in  and /peaking /of tly) 

I thought  as  much : I gueficd  fhe  would  be  at 
that  work.  The  deuce  go  with  it  ! how  did  fhe 
come  by  that  key  ? What  fhall  I do  ? 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Now  for  it.  (opens  the  door  and  goes  in) 
Watchit. 

This  is  the  very  malice  of  fortune. 

Mrs.  Woodvil.  ( within ) 

A man  here  ! help  ! murder  ! oh  ! 

Watchit. 

So  ; fhe  faints ; fhe  falls  in  a fwoon  * the  candle 
out  too  ! oh  ! the  luckieft  accident ! 


Enter  Love  worth,  [in  a violent  hurry. 
Love  worth. 

Death  and  confufion  ! I am  difcovered. 


Watchit. 

No,  no,  no ; all’s  fafe  s fhe  is  in  a fit  j leave  her  to 

her- 
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herfelf.  ( takes  the  other  candle  off  the  table  ) This 
way  y follow  me  ; make  hade,  {going) 

Loveworth. 

Away  then  ; let  me  efcape.  (going) 

Watchit.  ( flopping  at  the  door  ) 

More  misfortunes  ! your  father  coming  up  ftairs! 

Loveworth. 

What  brings  him  again  ? Is  there  no  door,  no 
window 

Watchit. 

Here,  here ; come  this  way  ; ftand  there.  ( place J 
him  at  the  fide  of  the  door ) Don’t  fay  a word.  (puts 
out  the  candle ) 

Enter  Sir  William. 

Sir  William. 

Not  here  ? all  in  darknefs  : what  is  become  of 
her  ? (walking  forward  I left  her  in  this  room. 

Loveworth. 

Fortune,  I thank  you  ! I’ll  get  out  of  his  way. 

[Exit. 

Sir  William. 

If  the  young  dog  marries  to  pleafe  his  fancy,  I 
have  a right  to  pleafe  mine. 


Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Woodvil.  ( within ) 

Oh  ! oh ! oh  ! help 

Sir  William. 

How  ? the  cry  of  diftrefs ! fhe  is  taken  ill  again  1 
fear  : which  is  the  way  ? 

Mrs.  Woodvil.  (within) 

Oh  ! oh  ! I fliall  die. 

Sir  William. 

Zookers ! I muft  relieve  her. 

Watchit. 

For  the  love  of  mercy.  Sir.  ( kneels  before  him ) 
Sir  William. 

Another  voice  ? 

Mrs.  Woodvil.  ( within ) 

Oh  ! oh  ! 

Sir  William. 

It  comes  this  way : I muft  go  to  her  afliftance. 
(runs  forward^  and  tumbles  over  a chair)  Hey! 
what  the  devil  is  all  this  ? 

Watchit. 

Thieves ! murder ! all  broke  into  the  houfe : 
have  compafTion  upon  a poor 

{lays  hold  of  Sir  William) 
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Sir  William, 

All  mad  I believe  : houle;  fervantsj  will  nobody 
come  ? 

Watchit.  ( holding  him) 

You  fhall  not  have  your  wicked  will  : I never  will 
confent : my  virtue  is  all  I have  to  depend  upon* 
Mr.  Woodvil ; Robert ; George, 

Sir  William. 

Hey ! what’s  the  matter  now  ? 

Watchit. 

Spare  my  life  ; fpare  my  honour ; fpare  my  inn©* 
cence. 

Sir  William, 

This  is  the  Arranged  accident  l 

Watchit: 

Will  nobody  come  ? A parcel  of  Jews  to  ruin  all 
Chridian  virtue. 

Enter  Woodvil,  with  a light . 

Watchit. 

You  fhall  not  force  me:  I never  wTill  yield. 

Woodvil. 

Hey  i what  have  we  here  ? 

Sir 
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Watchit. 

Oh  ! Sir,  I am  glad  you  are  come.  This  vile 
man,  I don’t  know  who  he  is 


Woodvil. 

Sir  William  ! 

Watchit. 

How  ! Sir  William  ? 


Sir  William. 

Mr.  Woodvil  ! You  are  come  molt  opportunely. 
Such  confufion  here! 


Mrs.  Woodvil.  ( within ) 

Oh  ! will  no  body  bring  a light  ? 

Woodvtl. 

Hey  ! more  diflrefs  ! what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ? [ Exit . 

Watchit.  ( rifing ) 

I could  not  have  thought  luch  wickednefs  was  in 
you.  Sir  William. 


Sir  William. 

Hell  and  confufion  ! what  has  poffefled  you  all  ? 
Enter  Woodvil,  leading  Mrs . Woodvil. 


Woodvil. 

Don’t  be  frightened,  my  dear : 
ter? 


what  is  the  mat- 
Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Oh ! Mr.  Woodvil  ! — a man  lurking  in  that 
room ; he  rufhed  upon  me.  He  is  come  to  ravifh 
the  whole  family  : it  could  be  for  nothing  elfe.  I 
fainted  at  the  fight  of  him. 

Watch  it. 

He  did  the  fame  to  me.  Madam,  and  here  is  the 
wolf  in  fheep’s  cloathing  ! Sir  William,  Madam,  it 
was  he 


Sir  William* 

I a wolf  in  fheep’s  cloathing  ! 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Yes,  now  I look  at  him,  it  was  he. 

Watchit. 

He  came  upon  me,  like  a deftroyer  of  innocence* 
and  you  faw  me  ( crying ) flruggling  in  defence  of 
my  dear,  dear  virtue. 

Sir  William. 

Out  of  their  fenfes  ! {lark  mad  ! they  are  be- 
witched, and  bedevilled*  I think. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

You  wicked* man  to  go  to  deny  it ! He  attacked 
mein  the  mofl  furious  manner. 

Watchit. 

Yes,  and  me  too,  like  a tyger,  or  a mountain  bear. 

Sir 
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Sir  William. 

Get  a dark  room  and  a bed  of  ftraw  for  'em  both. 
Wood  v i l. 

Sir  William,  this  is  a ferious  matter : what  can  I 
think  of  it  ? 


Sir  William. 

That  it  is  all  falfe.  Sir. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

It  is  all  too  true. 

Watch  it. 

You  faw  him  o fifefing  violence  to  me.  ( crying } 


Sir  William. 

Confufion  ! I tell  you  it  was  not  fo. 

Mrs,  Woodvil, 

1 fay  it  was  fo. 

Watch  it. 

And  fo  do  I. 

Sir  William. 

Eut  I tell  you,  no. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 
And  I tell  you,  yes. 

Watch  it. 

And  I fay,  yes,  yes,  yes. 

Sir  William. 

N o, — damnation  l — no. 


> 


Wood 


All  /peaking  together . 
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Woodvi*. 

Why  do  you  all  fpeak  at  once  ? 

Mrs*  Woodvil. 

Hear  me,  Mr.  Woodvil. 

Watchit. 

Let  me  tell  you 

Sir  William. 

No,  let  me  explain— 

Woodvil. 

Diftradtion  ! will  you  have  patience  ? 

Watchit. 

He  was  here,  lurking  in  this  room. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

No  > he  was  lurking  in  the  other  room* 
Watchit. 

Madam ; it  was  here. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

I tell  you  it  was  there. 

Sir  William. 

I fay  it  was  no  where. 

Watchit. 

He  fell  firft  upon  me. 

A a 
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Mrs.  Woodvil. 

He  began  with  me. 

Sir  William. 

I meddled  with  neither. 

Watchit. 

I was  his  firft  obje£t.  ( laughs  afide) 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

You  his  objefr!  hold  you  your  tongue. 
Woodvil. 

Hold  all  your  tongues. 

Watchit. 

I mull  fpeak  for  my  vartue . ( laughing  rifidc ) 

Sir  William. 

Damnation!  If  you  keep  a mad  houfe,  Mr.  Wood- 
vil, why  would  not  you  tell  me  fo  ? 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Ay  ! you  are  found  out.  And  this,  my  dear  Mr. 
Woodvil,  this  is  not  the  worft  ofhis  treachery.  He 
is  married  already,  and  wants  now  to- — - 

Woodvil. 

Married,  Sir  William  ? 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

I fay  married  : I can  prove  it.  He  thinks  it  a 

pro- 
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profound  fecret,  and  he  only  wants  to  feduce  your 
niece  to  her  ruin.  There  is  a friend  for  you  ! 

Watch  it.  ( afide  and  laughing) 

What  a fine  puzzle  here  is  ? 

Sir  William. 

Slander,  calumny;  I deny  it  all.  I here  declare — - 
Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Don’t  hear  him ; he  will  deny  this,  like  every 
thing  elfe. 

Sir  William. 

Diffraction  ! confufion  ! will  you  hear  me  ? 

[Wat  chit  talks  apart  with  Woodvil , and  both  laugh. 

Enter  Clarissa. 

Clarissa. 

For  Heaven’s  fake,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Oh  ! I am  glad  you  are  come  : take  care  of  your- 
felf : he  is  no  better  than  he  fhould  be  : he  means  to 
rob  you  of  your  innocence. 

Clarissa. 

Madam,  I can  never  think  fo  ill  of  Sir  William. 
Sir  William. 

Generoufly  faid,  and  I thank  you.  You  are  the 
only  one  of  fenfe  among  them. 

A a 2 Wood- 
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Woodvil.  [cifide  with  Watchit) 

I underftand  it  now  : but  hufh  ! — no  explaining- 
let  it  take  its  courfe.  [Watchit  and  he  laugh . 

Clarissa. 

Sir  William  is  incapable  of  an  improper  action,  I 
am  fure  he  is. 

Sir  William.  ( to  Clarijfa ) 

I adore  you  more  than  ever. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Watchit,  what  do  you  hand  laughing  there  for? 
— Step  hither ; come  forward,  I fay.  Did  not  you 
tell  me,  Watchit,  that  Sir  William  is  married  ? 

Watchit. 

Sir  William  married  ! I tell  you  ! law  ! Ma’am — 

[Bur ft  s into  a laugh . 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

She  did  tell  me,  and  I know  it  to  be  true.  You 
can  be  a general  lover.  Sir  William : — Mr.  Wood- 
vil, “ he  has  a feraglio  of  ladies ; and  though  he 
“ rails  at  his  fon,  he  has  gone  lately  and  married 
<c  one  of  his  Madams,  as  privately  as  he  could,  and 
i(  he  thinks  nobody  knows  it.” 

Sir  William; 

There  again  now  ! 


Woodvil. 

What  a buflle  (lie  has  made  ! ( laughs ) 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Mr.  Woodvil,  it  is  no  laughing  matter:  Watchit 
has  told  me  all:  it  is  juft  as  fhe  fays;  fc  he  has  married 
<c  his  Dulcinea,  and  all  his  pretended  love  in  a mo- 
tc  ment  for  your  niece,  is  only  to  deceive  her,  ruin 

her,  poor  dear  young  girl.” 

Sir  William. 

All  falfe,  idle,  abfurd  : where  are  your  witneflfes  ? 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

There,  I thought  you  would  be  at  that  work. 
<c  The  whole  parilh  knows  it : but  tenants  are  cau- 

<f  tious,  and  hufh-money  goes  a great  way.”  Docs 
not  it,  Watchit  ? 


Watchit. 

I know  nothing,  Madam ; I remember  nothing  ; 
I underftand  nothing ; but  I believe  I (hall  crack  mjr 
Tides  with  laughing : ho  ! ho  ! ho  ! \Exitm 

Sir  William. 

There  ; there ; fled  the  pit ! 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

But  I fhall  bring  her  back.- My  deareft  Mr. 

Woodvil,  it  is  a ferious  affair:  take  care  of  your 
niece:  it  is  for  the  good  of  your  family  that  I give 
myfelf  all  this  trouble.  I’ll  bring  the  girl  back  this 
moment.  \Exit. 

Woodvil.  ( laughing ) 

Well,  this  is  a curious  mi  (lake. 

A a 3 
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Sir  William. 

You  allow  it  to  be  a mi  flake  ? 

Woodvil. 

This  ftory  of  your  marriage,  I believe,  is  without 
foundation : but  your  behaviour  to  my  wife,  and 

what  I faw  with  my  own  eyes  between  you  and  the 
maid 


Sir  William. 

All  a miflake  too  : but  tell  me  plainly.  Sir ; am  T 
to  unaerfland  by  this,  that  you  evade  giving  me  an 
anfwer,  or  that  you  don’t  approve  of  my  afking  your 
niece  in  marriage  ? 


Woodvil. 

I have  not  faid  that.  Win  her  if  you  can.  That 
may  fhew  that  you  have  no  unfair  defigns  upon  the 
reft  of  my  family.  \Exit  laughing . 

Sir  William. 

Defigns  upon  his  family  ! I hope,  Madam,  that  in 
your  thoughts  I am  honourably  acquitted. 

Clarissa. 

Of  every  unfair  defign  it  is  my  duty  to  acquit  you. 
Sir  William. 

You  make  me  happy  5 much  happier  than  you  ima- 
gine. Thefe  foolifh  people  have  plagued  and  per- 
plexed me  to  that  degree,  I {hall  hardly  have  com- 
mon fenfe  this  week  to  come.  But  I full  have  fenfe 
enough  to  know  your  merit.  Your  uncle  confents  ; 

you 
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you  heard  him  fay  fo : and  fince  our  pafiion  is  mu- 

tual—* 

Clarissa. 

I (hall  ever  refpedt  you,  Sir  j but  as  to  mutual  paf- 
fion 

Sir  William, 

Nay,  it  is  too  late  to  throw  a veil  over  it.  Con- 
fider  you  have  acknowledged  it. 

Clarissa, 

I have  acknowledged  the  fentiments  I feel  in  behalf 
of  your  fon  : mull  he  be  ruined.  Sir  ? 

Sir  William. 

Never  throw  away  a thought  on  him  : if  he  is^tn  ■ 
done,  he  may  thank  himfeif.  It  would  be  unnatural 
in  you  to  plead  too  much  for  him  and  the  children 
of  his  marriage. 

Clarissa. 

Indeed,  Sir,  if  his  children  are  not  happy,  I (hall  be 
miferable.  \_almoft  in  tears , 


Sir  William. 

She  fpeaks  feelingly  for  him.  (afide) — Po  ! this 
is  all  miftaken  generofi ty.  What  have  you  to  do 
with  the  fellow  ? Leave  him  and  his  wife  to  repen- 
tance and  their  own  mifery. 

Clarissa, 

But  if  by  coming  into  your  family,  I bring  calamity 
on  any  part  of  it— 

A a 4 Sir 
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Sir  William. 

You  are  not  to  anfwer  for  that : it  is  my  a<5t  and 
deed. 

Clarissa. 

Can  I confent  that  you  fhould  extinguish  the  na- 
tural affections  of  a father  ? What  a load  of  calumny 
muff  I take  upon  myfelf  ? The  malice  of  the  world 
will  never  ceafe  to  perfecute  me.  Let  me,  therefore, 
entreat  you  ; drop  your  prefent  defign  : your  efteem 
is  all  I afk:  upon  that  my  happinefs  is  grafted.  Could 
you  but  know  half  of  what  I feel ! my  heart  is  ready  to 
burft  in  your  prefence : it  is  fit  you  fhould  be  informed 

' This  heart.  Sir 

0 

Sir  William.  ( ajtde ) 

She  alarms  me  : — go  on  ; proceed. 

Clarissa. 

This  heart — dt  is  no  longer  at  my  difpofah 
Sir  William. 

I know  it:  you  have  refigned  it  generouOy  : Mrs, 
Woodvil  told  me  fo  *,  you  have  given  away  the  poL 
feuion  of  it. 


Clarissa, 

I have,  Sir;  and  it  is  never  to  be  recalled.  Mine 
is  not  a fudden  turn  of  inclination:  it  is  a patfion,  to 
which  fentiment  gave  birth  ; which  reafon  approves, 
and  gratitude  makes  a duty. 


nr 
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Sir  William.  ( bowing  refpeci fully  and fmiling) 
Madam  ! you  are  too  good:  you  do  me  too  much 
honour. 


Clarissa. 

If  I could  be  fure  that  you  will  always  think  fo — > 
Sir  William, 

Rely  upon  me;  I am  fixed,  unalterably  fixed. 

Clarissa. 

And  will  you  forgive  your  fon  ? — Oh ! Sir  Wi  :am, 
if  I had  power  of  utterance  to  tell  you  but  the  half  of 
what  pafles  here — ( laying  her  hand  to  her  bredfi ) If  I 
could  explain  to  you  the  interefl  I take  in  Mr.  Love- 
worth's  welfare-^— (/#r77r  rfde ) Qenerous,  generous 
Loveworth  ! 


Sir  William. 

Tears! — her generofty  is  fomewhat  fingular.  This 
warmth  of  fympathy  for  a ftranger 

Clarissa. 

I cannot  help  it.  Can  I think  of  wadeing  into, 
your  family  through  the  tears  of  a ruined  fon  ? 

Sir  William.  ( ajide ) 

She  has  got  the  day:  fhe  has  conquered.- 1 can 

refill  no  longer.  You  have  foftened  me  in  regard  to 
the  fellow,  though  he  does  not  deferve  it.  Since  you 
will  have  it  fo,  I give  up  the  point.  I will  fee  my 
fon;  | will  forget,  I’ll  forgive  his  folly.  He  fhall  be 
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decently  provided  for.  You  fhall  have  all  the  merit 
of  bringing  about  this  reconciliation.  My  whole 
family  will  be  obliged  to  you.  And  now,  fince  all 
your  fcruples  are  removed  j promife  me  your  con- 
lent. 


Clarissa. 

Thus  much.  Sir,  I can  venture  to  anfv/er.  See 
Mr.  Loveworth ; take  him  once  more  under  your 
prote'&ion  ; reftore  him  to  your  efteem  and  regard  ; 
and  as  to  his  lady, — if  her  conduct  gives  her  a claim 
upon  your  generofity, — if  fhe  has  any  of  the  true  vir- 
tues of  a wife  to  entitle  her  to  favour, — only  promife, 
when  you  have  feen  fome  proof  of  her  merit,  that 
you  will  then  forgive  her  alfo, — do  this,  and  I fhall 
reverence  you  for  the  goodnefs  you  may  extend  to 
her. 

Sir  William. 

And  then  you  promife  me  your  hand  ? Do  not 
hefitate. 


Clarissa. 

When  you  have  forgiven  your  fon,  and  fecn  his 
lady,  if  you  then  per  nil  i if  your  refolution  does  not 
change - 

Sir  William. 

Oh  ! — My  refolution  can  never  change, 

Clarissa. 

If  you  then  continue  in  the  fame  mind  ; if,  when 
your  family  is  fettled,  you  think  it  proper  to  afv  me 

marriage— — > 
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Sir  William. 

You  will  then  confent. 

Clarissa. 

You  fhall,  in  that  cafe,  judge  for  yourfelf. 

Sir  William. 

Odfbud  ! you  have  made  me  the  happiefl  of  men. 
1 fhall  be  as  young  a bridegroom  as  George  himfelf. 

Clarissa.  ( afide ) 

I dread  the  end  of  all  this. 

Sir  W illiam. 

I have  not  words  to  thank  you.  You  have  made 

me — but  111  fay  no  more when  l am  thoroughly 

happy,  I am  wonderfully  given  to  talk  nonfenfe— - 
loll  toll  loll,  (fings) 

Enter  Watchit,  Mrs.  Woodvil,  and  Mr. 
WOODVIL. 

Watchit.  ( laughing) 

Oh  ! gracious  ! I fhall  die  with  laughing. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Now,  Mr.  Woodvil,  now  walk  in : now  hear 
what  Watchit  has  to  fay. 

Sir  William. 

Yfounds ! the  old  exploded  flory  again  ? 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Woodvil; 

Hear  what  the  girl  has  to  fay. 

Watchit. 

I have  nothing  to  fay,  Madam.  Ho!  ho!  ho! 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Nothing  to  fay  ? 

Woodvil. 

No;  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  I underfland  the 
whole. 

Sir  William. 

Your  niece  has  confented.  She  has  impofed  cer- 
tain conditions  : I mull  fee  my  fon  ; fhe  infills  upon 
it,  and  I agree.  It  is  all  her  goodnefs,  and  not  his 
merit ; and  fo  I fhall  tell  him. 

Mrs.  Woodvil, 

And  will  you  let  your  niece  marry  him  ? 

Woodvil. 

Do  you  be  quiet.  I am  glad  to  hear  this  news, 
Sir  William  ; and  fortunately  my  friend  George  is 
nowin  the  houfe. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

In  the  houfe,  and  I not  know  it  ? How  long  has 
he  been  here  ? 


Woodvil. 

Pq  ! no  matter  how  long : fince  you  are  wrought 

to 
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to  this  difpofition,  Sir  William Watchit,  defire 

him  to  walk  up  flairs. 

Watchit. 

Yes,  Sir.  This  is  the  luckiefl  affair.  [Exit. 
Sir  William. 

Mr.  Woodvil,  you  are  too  precipitate. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Ay  1 precipitate  indeed  ! 

Woodvil. 

Will  you  difobey  the  lady’s  commands  ? Clariffa, 
enforce  your  authority.  \talks  a$art  with  Clariffa . 

Sir  William. 

Her  commands  are  abfolute : let  him  come,  fince 
it  muft  be  fo  : ay,  ay  \ let  me  fee  him. 

Clarissa.  ( ajide  to  IV oodvil ) 

I tremble  for  the  event. 

Eater  Watchit,  and  Loveworth. 

Watchit. 

Mr.  Loveworth,  Sir. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

The  very  perfon  I faw  in  the  other  room  i 
Sir  William. 

There,  there (he  is  growing  mad  again  ! 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Mr.  Woodvil,  if  you  will  believe  me - 

Woodvil* 

I can’t  believe  you  ; truce  with  this  abfurdity.  Sir 
William,  here  is  your  ibn,  Sir. 

Loveworth. 

To  be  thus  admitted  to  your  prefence — • 

Sir  William. 

You  owe  it  entirely  to  that  lady’s  goodnefs.  She 
is  the  bell  friend  you  ever  had  j that  I can  tell  you. 

Loveworth. 

I feel  that  truth  too  fenfibly,  and  it  fhall  be  the  en- 
deavour of  my  life  to  convince  her  of  my  gratitude. 

Mrs.  Woodvil.  {looking  at  Loveworth) 

I am  fure  it  was  he,  whom  I faw  concealed  in  the 
room.  ( afide ) 

Sir  William. 

If  you  are  ever  wanting  in  due  refpedt  to  this  lady,  I 
fhall  quarrell  with  you  again.  For  the  prefent,  I (hake 
hands  with  you  : and  fo  all  is  well. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Fie  is  the  very  perfon.  Watchit,  I am  fure  of  it. 

Watchit. 

Nevermind  it  now,  Madam.  Won’t  you  fee  your 
Ton’s  lady.  Sir  ? 


Sir 
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Sir  Wl  ILLAM. 

She  is  in  the  houfe  too,  I fuppofc. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

No ; that  fhe  is  not : that  could  not  be  without 
my  knowing  it, 

Watchit. 

I beg  your  pardon.  Ma'am ; Hie  is  in  the  houfe. 
Introduce  her,  Mr.  Woodvil. 

Woodvil. 

Come;  Sir  William ; you  agree  to  fee  her  ? 

[To  Sir  William i 

Sir  William. 

You  are  all  in  a violent  hurry,  methinks.  Oh  ! 
George,  if  you  had  cholen  fuch  a lady  as  this,  (point- 
ing to  Clarijfa ) Do  you  defire  me  to  fee  his  wife  ? 

Clarissa. 

I don't  know  how  to  fpeak  on  this  occafion.— — • 
T hus  on  my  knees  I beg  forgivenefs  for  all  that’s  pall. 

Sir  William. 

Nay,  don’t  kneel  to  me  : let  me  raife  you. 

Clarissa. 

No,  Sir:  I have  offended,  and  this  pofture  is  the 
fitted  for  me. 

Sir  William. 

How  ! how  is  this  ? 


Cla- 
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Clarissa. 

I am  the  unfortunate  perfon  that  raifed  you  indig- 
nation againit  your  fon. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Plow ! how ! what  does  fhe  fay  ? 

Sir  William. 

Do  I underftand  her?  Mr.  Woodvil, -is  your 

niece  my  ion’s  wife  all  this  time  ? 

Woodvil. 

That  lady  is  your  daughter  in  law.  We  have  im- 
pofed  upon  you,  for  the  good  of  your  family : It  was 
the  pious  fraud  of  friendfhip,  and  you  will  excufe  it. 

Sir  William.  ( walking  afide) 

The  young  profligate  has  made  a good  choice,  and 
robbed  me  into  the  bargain. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

This  cannot  be.  She  is  your  niece,  Mr.  Wood- 
vil, is  not  fhe? 


Woodvil. 

It  ferved  the  purpofe  to  call  her  fo. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

At  this  rate,  I have  been  impoled  upon  all  this 
time.  You  are  all  in  a plot  againft  me.  I am  kept 
in  the  dark,  and  never  ana  to  know  any  thing  in  this 
houle. 


Lovx- 
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Loveworth.  {to  Sir  William ) 

You  will  allow.  Sir,  that  I have  not  wanted  dif- 
cernment  to  make  a proper  choice. 

Sir  William.  ( afide ) 

I have  a mind  to  quarrel!  with  him  again. — I have 
been  bamboozled  in  this  bufinefs.  Mr.  Woodvil,  I 
appeal  to  you  : am  I bound  to 

Woodvil. 

Abfolutely : and  now  if  you  can  afk  the  lady  in 
marriage,  {he,  I fuppofe,  will  perform  her  part  of  the 
contract. 

Sir  William. 

So  ! that’s  the  trick,  is  it  ? 

Woodvil. 

Yocu  cannot  recede  from  your  word. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Did  not  you  tell  me,  Watchit,  that  ihe  was  in  love 
with  Sir  William  ? 

Watchit. 

It  was  my  mi  (lake ; but  you  fee  her  love  does  not 
go  out  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Woodvil. 

Y ou  {hall  tell  me  every  fecret : you  know  more ; I 
know  you  do.  (talks  cjide  to  Watchit ) 

Sir  William. 

’Sdeath ! I have  expofed  myfelf,  and  they  have 
put  it  out  of  my  power  to  find  fault.  Wounds  ! I 

could  be  in  a pahion  again And  yet  I have  made 

myfelf  ridiculous,  and  fo  to  avoid  being  laughed  at — 
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Clarissa. 

You  perceive  my  confufion,  Sir:  I was  drawn 

into  this  ftratagem,  and  I hope 

Sir  William. 

Well,  well ; you  have  deceived  me ; and  after  all? 
it  is  an  agreeable  deceit. — But,  you  baggage!  I fhall 
fcold  you  heartily  hereafter  for  the  trick  you  have 
played  me. 


Watch  it.  ( afide ) 

He  is  not  the  firft  man,  whom  love  has  made  a rea~ 
lonable  creature. 

Sir  William. 

You  coquette  ! you  jilt ! you  falfe  one  ! I’ll  larrf- 
poon  you  in  all  the  London  papers  ; IT1  write  a bal- 
lad againft  you. — Can  you  look  me  ftreight  in  the 
face  after  what  has  palled  between  us  ? George,  you 
have  rivalled  your  father ; but  I have  forgiven  you. 
As  fhe  has  been  a flame  of  mine,  take  care  that  you 
behave  well  to  her. 


Woodvil. 

I will  anfvver  for  him. 

Sir  William. 

It  is  all  for  the  befb  perhaps.  Don’t  laugh  at  me, 
that  is  all  I afk.  And  in  return,  1 will  fairly  own  an 
honed  truth  : when  we  become  the  cenfors  of  other 
people,  we  make  fevere  laws  againft  ourfdves. 


Wood- 
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WOODVIL. 

Which  laws  we  break  upon  the  firft  occafion  that 
offers. 


Sir  William. 

Even  fo,  Sir : and  for  my  parr,  I now  fee  clearly, 
that  the  bell  way  is,  to  attend,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
to  our  own  infirmities : we  {hall  learn  from  thence, 
to  make  due  allowance  for  the  failings  of  others. 


Clarissa,  comes  forward. 

Jf*OU fee , good  folks,  true  to  the  Drama's  law , 
From  thsfe  light fcenes  the  moral  which  we  draw . 
Lock  round  through  life , you'll  find  the  maxim  true , 
Each  blames  in  others , what  himfelf  will  do. 

Juft  as  the  Lurk  doth  from  all  wine  refrain > 

And  yet  with  opium  ftupifies  his  brain. 

E'en  here , I fear , here  on  this  very  night , 

Lhere  are  who  rail , themf elves  not  always  right. 

Pray  now  above , among  ft  you  gods  on  high , 

Lo  whom  fo  oft  I lift  a trembling  eye  ; 

Fcr  whom  Iftrain  thefe  tender  lungs , ftill  willing 
Lo  let  you  hear  a little  for  your  fhilling ; 

Is  there  no  cenf or  there  among  ft  you,  pray, 

Who  blames  each  new-born  folly  of  the  day  ? 

' Gainft  foreign  lace  who  doth  his  thunders  lance, 

Tet  runs  his  brandy  from  the  coaft  of  France  ? 

Is  there  no  Falftaff \ fed  with  plenteous  ft  ore, 

V/ho  having  fpace  enough,  ftill  pants  for  more  ? 

And  while  fix  feats  he  fills  with  ample  make. 

Cries,  what  a deal  of  room  thefe  people  take  ? 
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Whdt  numerous  j warms  in  thofe  mid  rows  abide, 
Moles  to  themf elves  y to  others  eagle-eyed  l 
Each  fees  his  neighbour's  back  with  follies  groan , 

But  never fpies  the  budget  on  his  own . 

One  injlance  more  : among  ft  you  here  i'th ' Pity 
Are  there  no  bards y who  like  an  Inqueft  fit 
On  murder'd  plays , and  rave , and  frety  and  foam , 
And  damn  this  piece y — yet  have  a worfe  at  home  ? 

This  piece  no  critic  here  muft  dare  abufe ; 

For  I infpir'd  it3 1 the  poet's  Muse  ! * 

From  you  y ye  fair,  he  merits fome  applaife ; 

His  fcenes  were  written  in  your  f acred  caufe  ; 

To  guard  from  wither'd  age  your  beauty's  prize , 

And  bid  on  nature's  laws  year  conquefts  rife . 

Me  could  he  teach  this  circle  how  to  charm. 

And  give  the  pow'r  your  bofoms  to  alarm ; 

'T were  the  bright  pointy  at  which  my  thoughts  afpire : 
V/hat  more  were  left  to  fan  ambition  s fire  ? 

She  triumphs  here , to  whom  your  favour's  fhewn: 

4C  There  if  I grow,  the  harveft  is  your  own . ” 


* The  piece  was  written  for  Mrs.  Yates,  and  aflcd  cn  h 
benefit  night,  in  the  month  of  March  1764. 
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The  PERSONS. 


Boccalini, 

Rantwell,  an  Aftor, 
Vellum,  a Bo: 


kfell< 


Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  Lee  Lewis., 
Mr.  Wilson. 
Rebus,  a Poet,  Mr.  Quick. 

Catcall,  a Critic,  Mr.  Whitfield, 

Fitzfrolick,  a Pantomime  Poet,  Mr.  Woodward. 
La  Fleur,  Servant  to  Bcccalini,  Mr.  Wewitzer. 
Two  Chairmen. 


Scene  BoccaliniV  Lodgings . 


News  from  Parnaflus. 


A violent  rapping  at  the  Street-Door ; from 
the  oppofite  Side , enter 


La  Fleur. 

DE  people  in  dis  country  it  is  all  mad — rap3 
rap,  rap — knock  a de  houfe  down  ! I wifh 
1 was  again  en  Provence  ; (more  knocking  at  the  door) 
vat  is  you  would  have  ? — De  law  in  dis  country  it 
give  liberty  ; de  liberty  it  is  break  a de  head,  break 
a de  houfe,  put  Frenchman  in  de  horfepond,  vat  you 
will.  It  is  all  mad  for  de  news  ; ( more  knocking) 

and  it  will  not  wait  till  de  news  come.  Ah  $a,  I 
muft  open  door,  (opens  the  door , and  peeps  out)  Vat 
is  you  want  ? 

People  without. 

That  odd  mortal  Boccalini,  does  he  lodge  here  ? 
La  Fleur. 

Signior  Boccalini,  it  does  lodge  here ; but 
you  cannot  fee  him  now  ; It  has  des  affaires — ( hold '■? 
ing  the  door , and ftruggling)  it  is  not  vifihle  to-day. 

People  without. 

We  muft  fee  him  ; we  muft  come  in. 
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Enter  Rantwell  and  Vellum. 

Rantwell. 

Here's  a foreigner  without  manners  \ won’t  let 
people  in  to  pay  a civil  vifit  ! 

Vellum. 

We  have  bufinefs  with  the  old  critic. 

La  Fleur.  (Jlruggling  at  the  doer) 

I will  make  faft  a de  door.  Ah  ! ah  ! no  more 
come  in.  Vat  is  you  command  ? 

Rantwell. 

Your  mafler  is  a queer  odd  fort  of  a good  kind  of 
critic.  Boccalini’s  advertifemenfcs  from  Parnafius 
are  well  known.  He  comes,  we  hear,  with  news 
from  thofe  regions,  and  we  want  to  know  what  he 
has  in  his  budget.  Is  not  this  he  ? 


La  Fleur. 

Le  voila  ! it  is  Monfieur.  I am  glad  he  is  come ; 
he  underftand  your  language,  and  will  talk  you 
himfelf. 

Enter  Boccaljni. 

Boccalini. 

Your  vifit  is  early,  gentlemen,  and  fomewhat  im- 
portunate, 

La 
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La  Fleur. 

It  is  Jans  ceremonie : come  in  fpite  of  touts  les 
diables. 


Boccalini. 

La  Fleur,  do  you  ftep  and  put  my  books  in  order. 
La  Fleur. 

Volontier : de  gentlemen  will  pay  you  Fnglis 
vifit : how  d’you  do  ? — Vat  news  ? — and  dat  is  ail. 
(fings)  Grand  Joleil — * [Exit, 

Boccalini; 

Your  name,  Sir  ? 

Rantwell. 

Rantwell,  at  ycur  fervice : you  may  read  it  in  ca- 
pitals three  times  a week  in  the  play-bills. 

Boccalini. 

An  a<5tor,  perhaps  ? 


Rantwell, 

Righty  guefied. 

Boccalini. 

And  you,  Sir  ? 


Vellum. 

My  name  is  Vellum  : a bookfeller.  Sir;  well 
known  in  the  Row.  To  refufe  me  admittance, 
would  have  been  an  error  of  the  firft  impreflion. 


Rant- 
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Rantwell. 

And  I know  my  cue  when  to  enter.  Well,  Sig^ 
nior,  you  have  news  from  ParnaiTus,  we  hear, 

Boccalini. 

Yes,  Sir ; to  be  publifhed  when  I have  arranged 
my  materials. 


Rantwell. 

Kind  and  obliging  ! We  have  had  nothing  froifi 
thofe  parts  a long  time.  Our  Poets  feem  to  hav$ 
dropped  all  correfpondence  with  the  Mufes, 

Vellum. 

Ay  ; and  we  bookfellers  are  alrnoft  reduced  to  the 
neceffitv  of  writing  for  ourfelves.  Now,  Sir,  if  you 
will  let  my  paper  have  the  firft  of  your  new? 

Rantwell. 

A little  criticifm  will  do  no  harm  in  the  begin- 
ning of  our  theatrical  feafon. 

Boccalini, 

Patience,  gentlemen.  Seneca,  Epidtetus,  and 
other  philoiophers,  have  given  me  fome  papers  of 
patience-powder,  of  more  eliicacy  than  all  your 
quack  medicines, 

Rantwell. 

cc  The  labour  w7e  delight  in  phyficks.  pain.”  The 
truth  is  our  poets  are  become  news-writers,  and  the 
bookfellers  are  grown  quacks. 


Vel- 
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Vellum. 

Yes,  there  are  bookfellers  enough  to  put  off  your 
powders,  and  you  may  advertife  in  my  paper.  In 
the  mean  time,  Sir,  your  news. 

t Rantwell. 

Ay,  true  or  falfe,  give  us  the  news, 

Boccalini. 

Why  mu  ft  you  both  fpeak  at  once  ? 

Rantwell. 

I hate  to  be  filent  in  a fcene. 

Boccalini. 

But  the  fcene  can’t  go  on,  if  you  won’t  hear. 
This  gentleman  excites  my  curiofity,  ( looking  at 

Vellum)  You  print  a newfpaper? 


Vellum, 

I do,  Sir. 

Boccalini. 

A newfpaper  is  an  extraordinary  manufacture,  but 
I can  form  no  idea  of  the  procefs.  Bees  make  wax  ; 
worms  produce  filk ; and  fpiders  weave  their  webs  : 
but  what  kind  of  animals  engender  a newfpafper  is 
beyond  rny  ikill, 

Vellum. 

Yon  foreigners  know  nothing  of  the  matter:  we 
owe  it  all  to  liberty.  How  do  you  think  it  is  done  ? 

Roc- 
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Boccalini. 

News  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ! private 
intelligence  from  families  ! accounts  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ! — I fuppofe,  to  do  all  this,  you 
have  correfpondents  abroad,  who  may  be  depended 
upon.  If  a fudden  event  happens  in  a private  family, 
they  to  be  fure  give  you  notice. 

Vellum. 

Not  a tittle  of  this.  A printing-houfe  is  like  a 
bee-hive  : fome  drones  there  are ; the  bufy  fly  and 
buzz  abroad  in  a morning,  and  return  loaded  at 
noon  : but  they  never  bring  enough ; we  fupply  the 
reft.  Troops  in  America  ! a letter  from  thence  is 
writ  in  my  garret.  We  have  in  the  Merchants  Di- 
rectory, a full  lift  of  all  the  principal  names  in  the 
city.  Now  in  a dearth  of  news,  we  fend  half  a 
fcore  to  Tunbridge,  another  flight  to  Margate ; a 
third  group  to  Brighthelmftone.  We  rob  this  man 
on  the  high- way  ; we  kill  another  at  a city-feaft  ; 
and  we  flop  payment  for  a great  houfe,  juft  as  we 
like. 

Boccalint. 

And  all  falfe  ? 


Vellum. 

Every  fyllable. — At  the  St.  James’s  end  of  the 
town,  v/e  ufed  to  be  hard  put  to  it : but  difficulties 
are  now  removed;  their  names  are  all  on  the  ftreet 
doors  ; we  take  them  dowTn  in  our  lift,  and  then  deal 
with  them  as  we  like.  We  ruin  the  eldeft  fon  at 
piav.  and  fometirnes  fhoot  him : we  raviffi  the 

* j t 
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daughter,  put  the  mother  to  bed  with  the  coach- 
man, hang  the  father  up  in  the  liable,  and  make  a 
Lord  (leal  half  a dozen  tea-lpoons  out  of  a filver- 
fmith’s  fhcp. 

Boccalini. 

Don’t  you  obferve  fome  degree  of  probability  in 
your  (lories  ; 

Vellum. 

Oh!  no 3 the  incredible  goes  down  bed  in  this 
country. 

Boccalini. 

But  won’t  the  falfehood  be  found  out  ? 

Vellum. 

After  fome  noife 3 our  end  is  anfwered  firft. — A 
newfpaper.  Sir,  is  a great  fehool  of  fcience:  mod  of 
the  modern  authors  have  never  been  at  any  other. 
With  a good  genius  for  lying,  a tolerable  (lock  of 
malice,  a dore  of  envy,  and  not  a grain  of  literature, 
they  write  in  the  Journals  for  three  or  four  years  3 
then  let  ud  for  men  of  great  talents,  and  from  their 
garrets,  or  the  Fleet,  ccme  forth  novels,  hidories, 
plays,  effays  upon  fpirit  and  matter,  whole  reams 
in  praife  of  themfelves,  and  a torrent  of  abufe  againd 
every  fpecies  of  merit. 

Boccalini. 

But  the  plough  is  defrauded  by  this. 

V ELLUM. 

That  may  be  : the  darning  of  paper  is  our  objefb. 
Now  to  give  you  a true  idea  of  the  matter 3 no  man 
can  go  out  of  town  3 or  day  at  home  3 or  pay  his 
tradefmen,  or  not  pay  ’em  3 live  or  die,  be  or  not 

be  3 
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be ; marry  or  continue  Tingle ; no  lady  can  look 
handfome,  be  a good  wife,  a virtuous  daughter,  or 
an  affectionate  mother,  but  we  in  our  paper  turn  all 
topfey  turvey,  right  or  wrong,  true  or  fall'e,  no  mat- 
ter for  that ; we  kill  the  living,  bring  the  dead  to 
life,  and  reprefent  all  juft  as  we  pleafe. 

Boccalini. 

And  poor  truth  all  this  time  ! 

r 

Vellum. 

Have  a regard  for  truth,  and  ffarve  by  it.  The 
paper  would  be  a blank  : truth  would  not  fill  half  a 
column  of  the  paper.  And  fo,  if  you  pleafe,  there’s 
room  enough  for  your  news  from  Parnaffus  : a good 
budget  of  fcandal  will  have  a run.  I’ll  ftand  the 
brunt. 

Boccalini; 

And  will  you  venture  to  publish  defamation  ? 

Rantwell. 

I think  it’s  my  cue  to  fpeak  now.  1 have  been 
Blent  long  enough  I think.  As  to  my  friend  little 
Vellum,  he  will  dare  any  thing : his  name  is  well 
known  in  Weftminffer-hall. 

VELLUM; 

Yes,  pretty  well,  I think.  Two  verdicts  again# 
me  lait  Term ; an  Information  to  be  tried  next,  and 
only  for  faying  that  a man  of  quality  has  got  his 
mother  with  child. 


Bog- 
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Boccalini. 
Such  a trifle  as  that  ? 


Vellum. 

I faid  no  more.  But  I laugh  at  law  : I hate  the 
King’s  Bench ; and  they  know  it : <c  v/oe  to  my  Lord 
Chief  Juftice.”  I flood  in  the  pillory  two  years  ago. 

Boccalini. 

Indeed  ! 


Vellum. 

I did  : nothing  in  it.  I told  the  mob  in  hand- 
bills that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  was  in  danger;  and 
they  huzza’d,  like  the  Portugueze  at  the  burning  of 
a Jew.  The  pelting  was  but  flight. 

Boccalini. 

But  the  difgrace  ! does  any  body  fpeak  to  you 
after  it  ? 


Vellum. 

They  admire  you  : I went  to  the  coffee-houfe 
without  walking  the  eggs  oft  my  face.  Look  ye  ; 
you  can’t  have  a better  publifher:  fecrecy  warranted ; 
never  give  up  an  author ; you  may  murder  charac- 
ters, and  compliment  yourfelf  juft  as  you  pleafe  in 
my  Journal. 


Boccalini. 

! underhand  you  : Parnafius  is  invited  to  a fharc 
in  fcandal  and  malevolence  : you  fhall  have  my  an- 
fwer  prefently.  And  now,  a word  with  this  gentle- 
man. 


Rant- 
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Rantwell. 

Ay,  you  have  kept  me  here  a long  time,  without 
a fpeech  ; and  that,  let  me  tell  you,  is  the  hardeR 
thing  in  a&ing. 

EoCCALINf. 

Then  you  fhould  Rudy  it.  But  come  you  arc  an 
adtor,  and  you  profefs  to  pi  cafe  ? 

Rantwell. 

Yes,  Sir;  I profefs  to  pleafe,  and  it  is  cruel  in  any 
newfpaper  to  fay,  I don’t  pleafe.  If  idlenefs,  or  a 
party  to  Salt-hill,  or  a quarrel  with  the  Manager, 
hinders  me  from  Rudying  my  part,  why  Riould  any 
fcribbler  inform  the  world  of  it  ? If  I don’t  like 
my  wife,  or  if  I like  another  man’s  wife  better,  why 
is  a printer,  a dirty,  fnivelling,  fneaking  fellow,  like 
Vellum  there — 


Vellum. 

If  you  go  to  that,  fhall  a paltry  player 
Rantwell. 

A paper  and  type  rafcal  ! 

Vellum. 

A king  of  Ihreds  and  patches  ! 

Rantwell. 

A mere  bundle  of  fools-cap  ! 
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Rantwell. 

A duodecimo  of  wafte  paper. 

Roccalini. 

Nay  ! friends  but  this  moment,  and  now— 

Rantwell. 

Let  him  give  up  the  point  then.  Shall  fuch  a 
fellow  as  that  dine  upon  my  follies  ? I hope,  Sig- 
nior,  that  you  have  an  advertzTement  from  Par- 
naffius,  ordering,  in  the  name  of  Apollo,  that  no 
newfpaper  ffiail  fay  a word  of  us,  who  depend  upon 
pleafing  the  public. 

Roccalini; 

And  what  fay  you  of  thofe  who  profefs  to  ferve 
the  public  ? 

Rantwell. 

Why,  as  we  very  often  pleafe  nobody  but  our- 
felves,  fo  your  Minifters  as  often  ferve  nobody  but 
themfelves ; and  therefore  with  quack  aodtors, 
money  lenders,  and  lottery  offices,  they  are  all  fair 
game. 

Vellum. 

I like  to  hear  adtors  talk  of  pleafing  the  public  ! 

Rantwell. 

Do  you  compare  newfpapers  to  a theatre  ? 

Vellum. 

Do  I ? — What  do  we  print  lies  for  but  to  pleafe 
the  public  ? 

Vol.  IV.  C c 
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Rantwell. 

Frint  no  lies  of  us : but  come,  let  us  hear  your 
news  : as  Sir  Harry  fays,  the  news ! tell  me  news. 

Vellum. 

If  you  don’t  tell,  I’ll  invent  news  for  you. 

Rantwell. 

And  now  I think  on’t;  Rofcius,  you  know,  has 
left  the  ftage;  is  not  Shakefpeare  hugely  angry  r 

Boccalini. 

Angry  ? — At  what  ? 

Rantwell. 

At  Rofcius,  for  retiring  ? 

Boccalini. 

No,  Sir:  Shakefpeare  retired  himfelf  to  the  banks 
of  the  Avon,  and  he  wifhes  Rofcius  a happy  retreat 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Apollo  has  decreed  him 
a laurel-crown  for  his  fervices,  and  has  promiled 
him  a new  wreath,  fhould  he  again  appear  for  the 
theatrical  fund,  or  upon  any  other  occafion. 


This  is  bad  news. 


B 


Vellum. 


OCCALINI, 


Why  fo  ? 


Vellum. 

No  abufe  in  it : dull  truth  is  a drug:  I’ll  fay  in 

the 
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the  paper,  that  Shakefpeare  never  thought  him  a 
good  actor  : heprefercd  Betterton,  and  Booth,  and — • 

Boccalini. 

He  fays  the  reverfe,  and  calls  him  his  befl  com- 
mentator. 


Rantwell. 

What  better  than  Booth,  Wilkes,  or  Cibber  ? 


Boccalini. 

He  Was  much  obliged  to  them  all:  they  fprung 

from  Betterton,  as  in  ancient  times,  many  Hercules’s 
grew  out  of  one.  But  Rofcius  has  reverfed  it : out 
of  many  theatrical  Hercules’s  he  made  one  in  his  own 
perfon. 

Vellum. 


This  will  never  do.  There  will  be  no  difpute  about 
this  : no  pro  and  con  : and  pro  and  con  is  the  life  of 
a newfpaper.  Effays,  letters,  fquibs,  paragraphs, 
epigrams 

Boccalini. 


Then  it  is  your  inte-reft  to  be  in  the  wrong  ? 


Vellum. 

You  have  hit  the  mark.  It  is  the  intereft  of  every 
newfpaper  in  England  to  be  in  the  wrong.  If  I fay 
alderman  Guzziedown  went  a fwan-hopping,  and 
tumbled  out  of  a city  barge  into  the  Thames,  and 
when  taken  up,  all  help  was  too  late  ; then  alderman 
Guzzledown’s  friends  are  in  a rage,  and  they  come  to 
my  houfe,  and  cc  alderman  Guzziedown,  Sir,  does 
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not  underftand” — and  fo  then  they  put  an  anfwer  in 
the  paper,  that  he  never  went  a fwan-hopping  at  all, 
and  I get  ibmebody  to  abufe  the  anfwer,  with  a hint 

about  fmuggling  ; and  fo  a paper  war  goes  on 

[a  rapping  at  the  door . 

Boccalinj. 

* More  vifitors!  if  you  will  fbep  into  the  next  room, 
gentlemen — whom  have  we  here  ? 

Enter  Rebus. 

Rantwell. 

Ha!  little  Rebus!  Signior  Boccalini,  let  me  in- 
troduce my  friend,  Mr.  Rebus,  an  admirable  poet ! 
He  has  writ  a comedy.  My  dear  Rebus,  you  are 
the  man  to  revive  a drooping  ftage.  I hope  you  have 
a part  for  me.  ( turns  to  Boccalini')  A poor  fenti- 
mental  blockhead ; I hope  his  play  will  never  be  re- 
ceived. My  dear  Rebus,  if  your  piece  comes  out, 
you  may  depend  upon  me.  Come,  Vellum,  they 
want  to  be  bufy. 


Vellum. 

If  your  play  comes  out,  fend  the  plot  to  my  pa- 
per. You  may  praiie  yourfelf  there,  as  much  as  you 
will : and  HI  take  care  to  abufe  you. 

[ Exit  with  Rantwell . 

Boccalini. 

You  are  a dramatic  author.  Sir  ? 
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Rebus. 

I am  Sir.  My  firft  pufh  will  be  in  comedy. 


Boccalini. 

And  for  this  I fuppofe  you  have  prepared  yourfelf 
by  an  accurate  ftudy  of  men  and  manners  : you  have 
attended  to  the  humours  that  gather  in  the  mind, 
and  the  tinge  thofe  humours  are  apt  to  give  to  the 
imagination.  You  have  purfued  afFedlation  through 
all  her  Ihapes,  and  can  open  with  a nice  hand  the 
vien  of  the  ridicule  that  fprings  from  that  fource. 
You  have  feen  life,  you  know  the  foibles  of  the  fair; 
the  turns  of  vanity,  pride,  love,  extravagance,  and 
all  the  whims  of  fafhion.  You  know  the  relative  du- 
ties of  life,  and— — 


Rebus. 

At  that  rate,  when  fhouid  I begin  to  write  my  co- 
medy ? 


Boccalini. 

At  Athens  they  were  forbid  before  the  age  of  thirty, 
I make  no  doubt,  but  you  have  digefled  Ariflole,  and 
all  the  rules  of  your  art. 


Rebus. 

A man  might  as  well  fludy  the  mathematicks.  I 
trull  all  to  genius  : the  managers  have  enlarged  the 
houfc  : it  holds  more  money  than  ever,  and  that  is 
provocation  enough  for  me. 


Boccalini. 

Will  that  do  ? A painter  ftudies  the  principles  of 
defig n and  colouring  before  he  takes  a pallet." 
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Rebus. 

Look  ye,  Sir:  you  faw  that  fellow  Vellum  that 
went  out  there  r- — I wrote  for  five  years  in  his  paper. 
And  that  fellow,  Rantwell,  who  is  gone  with  him, 
he  fupplied  me  with  orders  to  fee  the  play.  A bitter 
bad  a£tor  ! he  fhall  never  fpeak  a line  of  mine.  I 
have  attended  the  firft  night  at  all  new  plays ; I have 
watched  effect;  obferved  where  the  audience  ap- 
plauded ; gave  the  plot  in  the  papers,  abufed  every 
fuccefsful  writer,  ana  now  have  turned  one  of  my 
ow’n  novels  into  a comedy.  No  wit,  no  humour  irt 
it! 

Boccaliki, 

No? 


Wit  and  humour  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  make 
people  laugh. 

Boccalini, 

A new  notion  this  : what’s  your  fubjedt  ? 


Rebus. 

You  fhall  hear  : — My  notion  is  that  there  fhould 
be  found  dodtrine  throughout;  in  every  fcene  good 
and  generous  fentiments  ; rifing  in  a climax  to  fome 
ufefull  moral  in  every  aft. — Now  obferve — my  firit 
a£t  ends  with  f<  honour  your  father  and  mother.”  II 
Act,  “ love  your  neighbour  as  ycurfelf.” — 111.  Act, 
cc  do  as  you  would  be  done  by” — IV.  Act,  cc  charity 
covers  a multitude  of  fins” — V.  Act,  “ God  fave  the 
king” — No  audience  can  hifs  fuch  fentiments. 
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Boccalini. 

They  might  as  well  hifs  Cf  the  pra&ice  of  piety.” 
Rebus. 

Juft  the  fame:  my  play  is  pathetic 


Boccalini. 


A pathetic  comedy  ? 

Rebus. 

Yes,  a pathetic  comedy  ! the  ftory  is  Ihortly  this. 
Sophy  Goodehild  is  an  amiable  girl : fhe  has  many 
lovers ; Luteftring,  amercer’s  prentice;  Capias, 
an  attorney’s  clerk ; and  Jack  Indigo,  a young  mer- 
chant.— Her  father  was  formerly  church- warden,  now 
old,  poor,  andftarving  ! he  has  not  a morfel  to  eat. 
Sophy  Goodehild  fees  a baker’s  drop : fhe  refolves, 
but  after  many  foliloquies,  to  ftea*  1 two-penny  loaf 
for  her  father.  The  young  attorney  fees  her  in  the 
fadr,  and  being  crofted  in  love,  he  inform1.  Sophy 
is  carried  before  Mr,  Juftice  Locuft.  Mr.  Juftice 
Locuft  is  a wine-merchant,  who  fells  bad  law,  and 
adulterate  port  to  the  whole  parifh,  Mifs  Sophy  is 
brought  before  him  : fhe  weeps ; confeftes  the  fact, 
and  is  committed  to  Newgate.  Mr.  Juftice  Locuft 
makes  out  a warrant  for  the  father,  for  receiving 
ftolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  ftolen : young 
Indigo  takes  their  part,  and  young  Indigo’s  father, 
whole  whole  delight  in  his  counting  houfe  is  to  do 
good,  rakes  a fubfeription  to  make -Sophy’s  defence. 
She  is  brought  to  her  trial,  and  her  father  with  her. 
She  makes  a fpeech  ; the  jury  cry,  and  both  are  ac- 
quitted, flie  marries  young  Indigo,  and  his  father 
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fettles  his  whole  fortune  upon  them,  which  you  know 
is  very  generous  and  improbable:  and  fo  the  audience 
go -away  crammed  with  fentiment,  and  highly  de- 
lighted with  fo  pathetic  a piece. 


Eoccalint. 

Have  the  Managers  received  this  comedy  ? 


Rebus. 

No;  they  are  infolent ; but  till  they  comply,  I 
fhall  abufe  them,  and  every  thing  they  produce. 


Boccalini. 

Had  not  you  better  turn  your  comedy  into  a tra- 
gedy ? 


Rebus. 


No,  no;  I have  a tragedy  upon  the  (locks.  An 
Eaftern  (lory.  I call  it  Nuncomar. — Nuncomar  has 
forged  the  bond  of  Malachi  Dcfs,  and  fo  contrives  to, 
poffefs  himfelf  of  his  whole  fortune,  as  foon  as  Mala- 
chi Dofs  dies.  Malachi  Dofs  has  left  a daughter,  fe^ 

cretly  in  love  with  Gun  gab  alien Gungabaffen 

fetches  a walk  at  midnight  near  the  Adawlut , with 
an  arzee  in  his  hand.  The  ghoft  of  Malachi  Dofs. 
appears,  and  being  of  theGentoo  religion,  gives  a fine 
awfull  relation  cf  the  Metempfychofis.  The  ghoft 
difcovers  the  whole  fraud,  and  how  he  lent  his  feal  to 


be  put  to  anarzee,  tobefcnt  to  the  NVbob,  Nutchum 
a e Dcwla,  under  whom  Malachi  Dofs  had  a forje- 
durree . Gungabaffen  tells  all  to  the  young  princefs  ; 

f int-prMf  ornwc:  warm,  and  fnnr  m 


the  intereft  grows  warm,  and  Nuncomar  is  fent  to 
orifon  : his  wife  is  in  orreat  affliction,  and  this  again 

i.  o 1 o 

heightens  the  diilrefs. 


Nuncomar  breaks  out  of  the 


prifon 
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prifon  into  the  council  room,  and  claims  the  privi- 
lege of  an  ambaftador  as  Vakeel  to  the  Nabob  : then 

follow fome  fpeeches  about  the  rights  of  ambafladors, 
and  the  ftatute  of  queen  Ann  is  put  into  blank  verfe. 
In  the  midfl  of  things  the  Nabob  comes  with  all  his 
whole  army  : a battle  is  fought  and  won  : Nutchum 
al  Dowla  is  brought  in  prifoner  upon  an  elephant : 
Nuncomar  is  executed,  and  his  wife,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  Eaft,  mounts  the  funeral  pile, 
which  is  lighted  up  on  the  ftage,  and  fo  the  play  con- 
cludes, with  a moral  again  ft  forgery,  highly  ufefuft 
in  a commercial  country. 

Boccalini, 

Will  the  audience  underftand  it  ? 

Rebus. 

Not  a fyllable:  they’ll  ftare  like  ftuckpigs:  Hike 
to  fee  ’em  ftare  at  a tragedy.  And  then  by  culling 
from  Shakeipeare  a parcel  of  obfolete  words— — 


Boccalini. 

Obfolete  words  in  dialogue,  that  fnould  be  na- 
tural ? 


Rebus. 

Yes,  it  is  the  rule  for  fupporting  the  didtion,  in  all 
poetry ; particularly  with  refpedt  to  the  drama. 
I fhall  give  my  countrymen  fomething  beyond  the 
reach  of  malice,  (loud  rapping  at  the  doer ) 


Boccalini. 
Hey  ! more  viftors  ! 


T)  - 

JLYjb- 
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Rebus. 

Well,  I can  flep  into  the  next  room.  I fhall  fimlli 
my  tragedy.  Nuncomar  will  make  ’em  flare:  with 
Jmart  imps,  and  dapper  elves,  and  goblins  of  the  night, 
and  the  nurjing  hours  of  the  morning,  1 fhall  make 
work  for  them.  ( repeats ) 

Here  Nuncomar  with  Nip  ons  from  the  Weft, 

There  Gungabaffen  marfhals  all  his  Naimans; 

And  fits  aloft  in  thunder  and  in  clouds  ! 

Hey  ! — little  Rebus  will  do  it ! [Exit. 


Enter  Catcall, 
Catcall. 

Ha ! old  boy  ! 

Boccalini. 

Your  name.  Sir? 


Catcall. 

Catcall : a critic  ; and  as  you  are  of  the  fame 

trade,  I am  come  to  have  a little  talk  with  you. 

Boccalini, 

Upon  what  fubjedl  ? 

Catcall. 

The  reformation  of  theatrical  abufes. 


Boccalini. 

The  true  province  of  criticifin  ! 


Cat- 
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Catcall. 

Yes,  Sir:  I was  born  a critic.  I hilled  the  mo- 
ment I faw  the  light.  I rejedted  all  play- things,  till 
a catcall  was  put  into  my  hand  : that  delighted  me. 

When  I took  to  my  horn-book,  the  firft  letters  I 
learned  were,  D,  A,  M,  N,  which  make  the  word 
Damn  you  know.  From  fchool,  I came  upon  town; 
lounged  at  coffehoufes,  read  magazines,  laid  down 
the  laws  of  the  drama  at  George’s,  and  pronounced 
upon  wit  at  the  Bedford. 

Boccalini. 

Good  materials  for  a critic  ! now  to  the  point* 
Catcall, 

If  you  pleafe.  Sir:  the  arriair  is  this.  The  Mana- 
gers are  grown  infplent:  now  1 fhall  fet  my  face  againft 
all  infolenee. 

Boccal  i NI, 

Proceed,  Sir. 


Catcall. 

Time  was,  I could  go  into  the  boxes  and  fee  an 
entire  adt  of  a play  for  nothing.  At  the  clofe  of  the 
adl,  the  box-keeper  came  in,  <c  I hope  your  honour 
likes  the  piece,  and  if  you  ft  ay,” — Stay,  fays  me  I, — * 
to  fee  a play  murdered  ? Up  I get,  and  brufh  away 
to  the  other  houfe,  and  there  do  the  fame.  Now  this 
gocfd  ancient  cuftom  has  been  fome  how  taken  away. 
It  muft  be  revived.  I know  a cabinet-maker  that  has 
no  bu  fine  ft  ; I know  a dilcon  tented  mafter-taylor, 
who  can  bring  all  his  journeymen  into  the  upper- 

gal- 
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gallery.  We  fhall  call  ourfelves  the  town.  No  tri- 
fling with  our  rights.  And  now.  Sir,  I hope  that 
you  will  by  an  edid  from  ParnalTus  revive  the  good 
and  ancient  privilege  of  feeing  an  ad  at  each  houfe 
for  nothing. 

Boccalini. 

And  is  this  all  you  have  to  complain  of? 

Catcall. 

No,  no,  have  patience ; this  is  not  all.  The  town 
has  been  abridged  of  many  privileges.  For  inftance 
now ; after  feeing  two  ads,  without  paying  a farthing, 
it  then  draws  near  to  half  price,  you  know.  Then 
fuppofing  me  willing  to  pay,  1 could  march  behind 
the  fcenes  ; fee  all  their  thunder  and  lightning ; drut 
into  the  Green-room,  and  by  talking  to  the  perfor- 
mers make  them  all  forget  their  parts,  and  then, 
lolling  with  a ianty  airagaind  the  fide  of  the  fcese, 
hifs  the  adors  for  their  negligence,  and  laugh  the  la- 
dies in  the  boxes  out  of  countenance. 

Boccalini. 

This  mud  make  great  confufion. 

Catcall.  , 

Charming  confufion  ! — A babel  of  founds.  Off 
cries  the  pit ; throw  him  over  fays  the  gallery  ; mu- 
fick ; a hornpipe,  prologue  ; road  beef.  All  this 
is  lod  now. 

Boccalini, 

And  this  is  what  you  would  rcdore  ? 


Cat- 
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Catcall. 

I fear  we  fhall  not  be  able  to  carry  the  point : but 
it  will  breed  a riot,  and  that,  you  know,  is  rare 
fport.  [a  rap  at  the  door . 

Enter  La  Fleur. 

Boccalini. 

What  is  the  matter  now  ? 

La  Fleur. 

De  gentleman  in  de  chair.  He  will  not  come 
out.  He  has  great  myilery ; and  fo  de  chair  it  muft 
be  carry  in  here. 

Boccalini. 

Ashe  pleafes.  Mr.  Catcall,  there  is  company  in 
that  room  to  entertain  you. 

Catcall. 

Let  us  firft  difcufs— — 

Boccalini. 

Sir,  my  rime— — 

Catcall.  “ 4 

And,  Sir,  my  time  is  precious. 

Boccalini. 

You  fee  I am  not  at  ieifure. 


Cat- 
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Catcall.  ( retiring) 

A word,  and  I have  done. 

BoCCALiNl* 

Flow  inconfiderate  ! leave  me  now. 

\Exit  Catcall. 

( A Chair  is  brought  in ) 

I.  Chairman. 

Will  I lave  the  chair  in  the  hall  here  ? 

II.  Chairman. 

What  better  place  ? Did  not  the  gentleman  de- 
fire it  ? Ow  ! come  along,  man. 

\Exeunt  Chairman < 

Roccalini. 

What  can  this  mean  ? 

Fitzfrolick.  ( locking  out  of  the  chair) 

By  ourfelves,  I hope. 

Boccalini. 

The  coaft  is  clear,  you  fee. 

Fitzfrolick. 

Then  Fll  venture  out.  ( comes  out  of  the  chair-,  a 
large  red  cloak  on  him , and  a tie  wig.) 

Boccalini. 

By  his  appearance  this  fliouldbeadoclorofphyfick. 

Fitz- 
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Fitzfrolick. 

No,  Sir,  I have  no  ncjlrums : my  name  is  Fitz- 
frolick. 


Boccalini. 

And  your  profeflion  ? 

Fitzfrolick. 

A pantomime  poet. 

Boccalini. 

A pantomime  poet ! what  may  that  be  ? 
Fitzfrolick. 

You  may  well  afk.  the  ancients  had  but  an  im- 
perfedt  notion  of  it : I can  tell  the  whole  ftory  of 
Ovid’s  Metamorphofis  better  than  Ovid  himfelf. 

Boccalini. 

Better  than  Ovid ! is  the  Engliih  a better  language 

O OO 

than  the  Latin  ? 

Fitzfrolick. 

We  never  ufe  any  language.  Significant  dumb 
fhew  is  our  method.  How  would  you  tell  a man, 
without  fpeaking,  to  bring  you  fome  cherries  ? 

( mimicks ) Nuts  ? ( miinicks ) Does  any  language 

come  up  to  that  ? 


Boccalini. 

The  critics  can’t  find  fault  with  your  ftile  ; pray. 
Sir,  how  did  you  attain  this  excellence  ? 


Fitz- 
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Fitzfrolick. 
I was  bred  a carpenter. 

Boccalini. 

A carpenter i 


Fitzfrolick. 

Yes  : I built  a booth  for  a puppet-ihew-man  in  the 
country,  and  ever  fince  I have  been  a dealer  in  pan- 
tomime. I have  made  all  the  heathen  gods  and 
goddelTes.  The  chairs,  that  danced  a jig  in  Biocle- 
fian>  were  my  handy  work. 

I 

Boccalini. 

An  ingenious  contrivance ! 


Fitzfrolick. 

A better  fet  of  actors  were  never  put  out  of  hand. 
I have  been  a Have  to  the  drama  ever  fince,  and  I 
have  buffered  much  inconvenience  in  the  caufe. 
Would  you  believe  it  ? I have  never  been  able  to 
flay  a week  in  any  one  lodging  for  thefe  twenty  years. 

Boccal  ini. 

Why  fo  ? 

Fitzfrolick. 

I practife  all  my  pieces  at  home.  The  life  of  pan- 
tomime, you  know,  confifts  in  the  efcapes  of  Har- 
lequin. 1 have  bored  holes  in  the  doors  and  wain- 
fcott  in  every  houfe  I could  get  into.  I once  got  into 
a fad  ferape.  Pantaloon  was  in  purfuit  of  me — that 
is  you  muft  fuppofe  fo — I jumped  through  the  wain- 
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fcott,  and  tumbled  into  my  landlady’s  bed  ; but  that 
fulky  icoundrel  her  hufband  baftinado’d  me,  till  I 
thought  I never  Ihould  take  a leap  again.  I have 
been  pradtifing  all  the  morning : ecce  lignum  ! 

[ throws  off  his  long  cloak , puts  on  a majk  and  appears 
in  a harlequin-dr ejs . 


Eoccalini. 

A quick  metamorpholis  ! 

\ 

Fitzfrolick.  (frifks  about) 

I may  unmalk  to  you.  I have  been  pradfifing  a 
new  pantomime.  cc  Harlequin  Argonaut,  or  the 
Golden  Fleece.’’  I fhall  lower  the  Itage  j make  a fine 
bafon  ; get  the  New  River  company  to  turn  in  their 
water ; and  then  I fhall  launch  afhip,  and  fail  away 
for  Colchos. 

9 

Eoccalini. 

But  why  real  water  in  fcenes  merely  artifical  ? 
Fitzfrolick. 

I’ll  tell  you:  I tried  it  with  a canvafs-fea \ but 
while  the  men  were  turning  the  wheels  to  give  undu- 
lation to  the  drapery  of  the  water,  I fell  in  and  almofl 
broke  my  rib  againft  the  fnarp  corner  of  a wave.  So 
I intend  to  have  real  water. 

Boccalini. 

But  in  real  water  you  may  chance  to  be  drown’d 
Fitzfrolick. 

No,  no;  that  can’t  be.  The  fociety  for  curing 
drowned  perfons  is  to  attend  in  the  front  boxes.  I 

Vol  IV.  D d fhall 
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fhall  fail  away,  do  you  fee,  for  Colchos,  and  upon 
my  arrival  fire  a broadfide  at  the  caftle,  filence  their 
guns,  and 

Boccalini. 

Guns ! they  were  not  in  ufe. 

Fjtzfrolick. 

Oh  ! harlequin  deals  with  the  devil  you  know.  I 
meet  Medea  on  the  fhore,  and  take  her  that  night  to 
Vauxhall. 

Boccalini. 

Vauxhall  in  thofe  days  ? 

• Fitzfrolick. 

I am  mailer  of  my  own  creation.  I then  take  her 
to  the  Boulvards  at  Paris  ; give  her  a Dutch  fair 
upon  the  ice ; — I make  my  ice  of  tin.---Pantaloon, 
her  father,  with  a long  nofe,  a grey  beard,  and  a knife 
in  his  hand,  purfuesme:  praeflo  pafs,  I have  a bafket 
on  my  Ihoulder.  cc  Buy  any  muffins  ? Muffins  for 
cc  coffee  and  tea,  gentlemen  and  ladies.” 

Boccalini. 

Nothing  of  this  in  Ovid. 

Fitzfrolick. 

My  changes  are  more  wonderful  than  his.  My 
wit  is  full  as  furprizing : though,  I think,  my  wit 
is  not  above  five  feet  high  at  prefent. 

Boccalini. 

Wit  five  feet  high  ! 

Fitz- 
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Fitzfrolick. 

\ 

No  j I could  fpring  ten-feet  formerly  ; but  a five 
bar  gate  is  the  height  of  my  wit  at  prefent. 

Boccalini. 

So  ! you  are  vulnerable  in  the  heel  ? 

Fitzfrolick. 

Yes,  Achilles  for  that.  I fhall  give  great  variety. 
I have  hunted  all  the  figns  in  London  for  animals 
that  never  exifted  : I fhall  give  ’em  all.  Astlev 
fhall  ride  his  nor fe  ; a Turk  fhall  mount  the  rope ; 
I have  fpoke  to  the  flationer  for  a large  quantity 
of  fnow,  and  you  will  have  oftriches,  ferpents  of  the 
Nile,  the  ^Egyptian  pyramids,  and  I change  myfelf 
to  a Mummy. 

Enter  all  the  former  Characters. 

Rantwell. 

Hey  ! that  fellow  intrude  himfelf  here  ! 

Rebus. 

That  enemy  of  wit  ! 

Rantwell. 

He  never  gives  me  a line  to  fpeak. 

Catcall. 

Turn  him  out# 
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Vellum. 

A fccundrel  that  never  prints  his  works  ! 

Omnes. 

Turn  the  fellow  out.  (JFitzfr olick  runs  about,  and 
leaps  through  a window ) 

Boccalini. 

I am  glad  to  be  rid  of  him.  I have  no  rules  for 
his  fpecies  of  the  dr2ma.  And  now,  gentlemen, 
you  fhall,  in  your  turns,  hear  the  decrees  of  Apollo 
and  the  mufes.  The  public  fhall  have  them  foon  in 
my  old  way ; in  the  form  of  advertifements  from 
Parn alius.  In  the  mean  time,  to  our  preient  pur- 
pofe,  Mr.  Vellum— — 

Vellum. 

I will  print  for  you  in  a good  type. 

Boccalini. 

Lilten,  Sir,  if  you  pleafe.  A year’s  colleftion  of 
newfpapers  has  been  peruled  by  Momus,  and  he  has 
made  his  report.  They  exceed  in  bulk  all  the  wri- 
tings of  antiquity  put  together,  and  they  make  a cu- 
rious medley.  The  works  of  the  ancients  were  called 
the  phyfick  of  the  foul : modern  newfpapers  are  the 
poifon.  Apollo  leaves  the  luperintendance  of  this 
matter  to  Englilh  juries.  He  fays,  when  a fet  of  li- 
bertines, from  the  people  called  the  Eocrians,  broke 
into  a temple,  after  a night’s  caroufal,  and  defiled  the 
altar;  an  edict  was  palled  at  Athens  declaring  it  law- 
ful for  the  Locrians  to  defile  the  temples  : In  like 
manner,  ParnalTus  allows  the  newfpapers  to  traduce 
4 and 
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and  vilify  whom  they  think  fit.  The  temples 
in  Greece  continued  facred,  in  fpite  of  indecency ; 
and  the  valuable  charader  may  bid  defiance  to 
fcurrility. 

Vellum. 

Look  into  Poets  Corner  next  Saturday  for  an  epi- 
gram upon  yourfelf. 

Boccalini. 

Mr.  Rantwell,  you  profefs  to  pleafe;  ftudy  to  do 
it.  Let  adors  write  no  verfes  on  themfelves ; no  pa- 
ragraphs againft  their  rivals ; avoid  frivolous  difpute, 
and  attend  to  their  bufmefs.  If  the  wafps  of  the 
newfpapers  bite  and  Ring,  remember  that  thofe  little 
envenomed  animals  are  generally  mod  bufy  in  the 
funfhine. 

Rantwell. 

I’ll  tell  this  in  the  Green-room:  It  may  do  fome 
good. 

Boccalint. 

Mr.  Rebus,  a comedy  was  meant  to  be  the  mirror 
of  life.  cc  The  proper  ftudy  of  mankind  is  man.’* 
True  comedy  ferves  thatpurpofe:  it  helps  to  develope 
the  difcriminations  of  charader,  and  to  laugh  folly 
out  of  countenance.  Pathetic  comedy  is  a mere  fub- 
flitute  for  wit,  humour,  and  the  powers  of  ridicule. 
Fuftian  tragedy  is  another  fubterfuge.  Shakefpeare 
wrote  naturally:  his  language,  in  all  his  beautiful 
paflages,  is  the  language  of  this  hour.  Why  fhould 
you  write,  as  if  you  was  born  two  hundred  years 
ago?  The  antique  caft  is  a mere  trick  in  writing. 
Imitate  nature;  be  fimple,  without  meannefs ; 

adorn- 
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adorned,  without  oftentation ; touch  the  heart,  and 
that  is  your  lure  road  to  fuccefs. 

Rebus. 

I appeal  to  pofterity. 

Fitzfrolick.  (in  the  chair.) 

Any  directions  for  me  ? 

Omnes, 

Hey! — Is  he  here  again  ? 

Boccalini. 

There  is  no  keeping  him  out,  I fee. 

Catcall. 

He  (hall  decamp  for  all  this : here,  call  in  the 
chairmen. 

Enter  Chairmen \ as  they  are  going  to  take  up  the  chair , 
it  flies  open , and  dijc overs  an  Apothecary' s Jhop  ; an 
Alligator  comes  out ; Harlequin  is  drejfed  as  a £>uack 
Doctor.  The  Alligator  moves  about  the  ft  age. 

Catcall. 

What  monfter  have  we  here  ? 

Rebus. 

A defcription  of  it  in  good  blank-verfe  will  do 
well  in  a tragedy. 

Vellum. 

I ftiould  like  a print  of  it  for  the  next  Magazine. 


Rant- 
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Rantwell. 

fC  An  alligator  ftuft:  a beggarly  account  of  empty 
boxes/* 

BoccaliN'I.  ( when  the  alligator  flops.) 

Mr.  Fitzfrolick,  this  is  a fpecimen  of  your  talents. 
Your  fpecies  of  compofition  eludes  all  precept.  Will 
a little  common  fenfe  do  you  any  kind  of  harm  ? 

Fitzfrolick. 

Shall  I be  plain  with  you?  I have  tried  various 
lhapes  to  gratify  my  mafters.  An  old  fervant,  Sir  ! 
within  the  limits  of  common  fenfe,  I hope,  my  en- 
deavours have  not  been  always  unworthy.  1 have 
occafionally  been  prodigal  enough  to  depart  from  na- 
ture ; but  I have  had  the  grace  to  return.  To  pleafe 
has  been  my  ambition ; and  fometimes  trufting  to  my 
head,  and  fometimes  to  my  heels,  I have  reached 
the  chearful  evening  of  life;  and  if  my  patrons  will 
now  and  then  continue  to  bellow  a fmile,  it  will 
chear  me  on  the  reft  of  my  way. 

Boccalini. 

Fairly  fpoken,  and  I dare  fay  you  will  have  your 
wifh.  Mr.  Catcall,  a word  with  you.  Sir.  Banifh 
noife  and  riot : let  critics  have  knowledge  andean- 
dour.  A true  fon  of  Apollo  has  well  obferved,  that 
the  firft  office  of  criticifm  was  to  beat  time  to  the 
chorus  of  the  mufes,not  with  clamour  and  violence  to 
interrupt  the  fong.  Let  audiences  fupport  the  de- 
corum of  the  theatre.  Let  the  managers  procure 
novelty,  by  a due  encouragement  of  genius.  If  new 
plays  of  value  cannot  be  had,  let  them  revive  the 
old,  but  be  fparing  of  alterations.  They  may 

lop 
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lop  excrefcencies,and  remove  indecency;  but  the  form 
in  which  the  fathers  of  the  drama  left  their  works, 
fhews  their  own  frame  of  thought,  and  ought  to  be 
refpe&ed.  In  a word,  let  Managers  confider  them- 
felves  at  the  head  of  a great  warehoufe ; procure  the 
beft  affortment  of  goods,  get  proper  hands  to  difplay 
them;  open  their  doors,  be  civil  to  the  cuftomers, 
and,  Apollo  foretells  that  the  generofity  of  the  public 
will  reward  their  endeavours.  [ Exeunt  omnes . 
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